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WHAT LIFE 
SHOULD MEAN ‘TO You 


CHAPTER I 


The Meaning of Life 


Human beings live in the realm of meanings. We do not 
experience pure Grounstances; we always experience ct- 
cumstances in their significance for men, Even at its source 
four experience is quilifed by oar human purposes, 
* Wood ” meas * wood in its relation to mankind", and. 
“stone means “stone as it an be factor in human 
life.” Jf a man should try to exape meanings and devote 
himself only to cireumstances he would be very unfortu- 
nate: he would isolate bimself from others: bis actions 
‘would be welest to himself or to any one; in 2 word, they 
‘would be meaningless. But no human being can escape 
meanings. We experience reality always through the 
reaping we give its notin itself, but as something inter 
preted, It wil be natural to suppose, therefore, that this 
meaning is always mare or less untaished, incomplete; 
and even that itis never altogether right. The realm of 
meanings is the rexlm of mistakes. 

If we aed a man, “ What isthe meaning of life? ”, he 
would perhaps be unable to answer. For the most part 
people do not bother themselves with the question oF try 
to formulate replies. It is true that the question is as old 
ss buman history and that in our owe time young people 
—and older peaple 2s well — will often break out with 
the cry, “But what is life for? What does life mean? ” 
‘We can my, however, that they ask only when they have 
suffered a defeat. So long as everything is plain sailing 
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and no difficult test are act before them the question ia 
never pat into words. It is in his actions that every man 
inevieably puts the question and answert it Lf we close 
‘our ears to his wards and observe his actions, we shall find 
that he bas his owa individual “ meaning of fe” and 
that all his postures, atitudes, movements, expresions, 
mannerisms, ambitions, habite and character traits accord 
with this meaning. He behaves es if he could rely upon a 
retain interpretation of life. In all his actions there isan 
implicit reckoning up of the world and of himself a ver- 
dict, “I am like this and the universe is like that” a 
meaning given to himself and 4 meaning given to 
life. 





‘There are as macy meanings given to life os there are 
human beings, and, as we have suggested, perhaps cach 
meaning involves more ar les of a mistake. No ooe pot 
sewea the absolute meaning of life, end we may say that 
any meaning which i at all eerviceable ouinot be called 
absolutely wrong. All meanings are varieties between these 
two limita. Among these varieties, however, we om distin- 
mish tome which answer better xnd tome which answer 
‘worse; some where the mistake ix smal! and some where 
it is large. We can discover what i ia that the better mean- 
ings share in common, what it is that the worse meanings 
lack. In this way we can obtain a scientific “meaning of 
life”, 2 common measure of true meanings, « meaning 
‘hich enables us to meet realty in so far as it concerns 
mankind. Here again we must remember that “truc™ 
‘ears truc for mankind, true for the purposes and sims 
of human beings. There is no other truth than this; and 
if another truth exined, it could sever coara us; we 
‘could never know it; it would be mesningles, 
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Every human being bas three main tes; and it i of 
these ties thet be must take ancount. They make up real- 
ity for him. All the problems which coafront him are in 
the direction of these ties. He must always answer these 
problems because they are always questioning him; and 
the answer will show us bis individual conception of the 
smearing of life, The Grst of these ties is that we are living, 
fon the crust of this poor planct, earth, and nowhere els. 
‘We must develop under te restrictions and with the pos 
sibuities which our place of habitation sets we. In body and. 
‘ind alike we must develop so that we c2n continue our 
‘personal lives on earth and help to insure the future con- 
tinwance of mankind, This sone problem which challenges 
every maa for an answer; which no individual can escape. 
Whatever we do, our actions are our own answer to the 
tion of human fe: they reveal what we think 
necessary, and fitting, and possible, and dewrable. 
Every answer must be conditioned by the fact that we 
belong to mankind and that men are beings who inhabit 
this earth, 

Now if we take account of the weaknes of the human 
body and the msecunity in which we are placed, we can see 
that for our own Fives and for the welfare of maninnd we 
must take pains ta consolidate our answers, to make them 
Far-teeing and coherent. Its a if we stond before a prob 
lem in mathematics; we must work to find a solution. We 
‘canaot Wark haphazard or by guesswork, but we must work 
consistently, using all the means at our disposal. We shall 
rot find an absolutely perfect answer, an answer estib- 
Iished once forall, but, nevertheless, we must use all our 
afsiity to find an approximate answer. We must struggle 
always to find w better answer, and the answer must always 
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be directly applicable to the fact that we are tied to the 
‘rust ofthis poor planet, earth, with ali the advantages and 
disadvantages which our porition brings. 

Here we come to the second tie. We are not the only 
‘members of the human race. There are others eround us, 
and we are Jiving in exsocation with them. The weakness 
snd the imita of the individual human being uke ic im- 
posible for him to ensure bis own aims in isolation. If he 
lived alone and tried to meet his problems by himself he 
would perish. He would not be able to continue his own 
life, he would not be able to continue the life of mankind. 
He is always tied to other men; and be is tied becavse of 
Dis own weaknesses and insuficiencies and Ismits, The 
‘greatest step for his own welfare and for the welfare of 
‘mankind is association, Every answer, therefore, to the 
problems of life must ike account of thie tic; it must be 
an answer in the light of the fact that we are living in 
sasocittion and that we would perish sf we were alone. If 
‘we are to survive even our emotions must be harmon ous 
with this greatest of problems and purposes and goals — 
to contiaue our personal life and to continue the life of 
‘mankind, on this planet which we inbsbit, in coBperation 
with our fellow men. 

‘There is a third te in which we are bound. Human 
beings are living in twa sexes. The preservation of in- 
dividual and of common life must take account of this 
fact. The problem of love and masriage belongs to this 
third tie. No man or woman can excape giving an answer. 
‘Whatever a human being does when confronted by this 
problem, this is his answer. There are many different ways 
in which human beings attempt to solve this problem: 
their actions always show their conception of the only way 
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in which the problem i soluble for themselves. These three 
ties, therefore, cet three probleme: how to find an occupa 
tion which will enable us to survive under the limitations 
set by the nature of the earth; how to find a position 
aoag or Fellows, so that we may coSperate and share 
the benefits of cofperation; how to accommodate our- 
selves to the fact that we live in two sexes and that the 
continuance and furtherance of mankind depends upon 
our Love-life, 

Individual Prychology bas found 20 problems in fife 
which cannot be grouped under these three main probe 
Tema — occupational, social and semutl, It is in his re- 
sponse to these three problems that every individual 
‘human being unfailingly reveals his own deep sense of 
the meaning of life, Suppose, for example, we consider 
a man whore love-life is incomplete, wha makes no efforts 
in hin peofession, who has few friends and who finds con- 
tact with his fellows painful. From the Limits and re- 
strictons of his life we may conclude that he feels being 
alive us a dificult and dangerous thing, offering few op- 
Portunities and many defeats. His marrow Beld of action 
is to be construed as a judgment, Life means —to pre- 
serve myselE against hurt, to stockade myself in, ta escape 
‘untouched.” Suppose, on the other hand, we consider & 
man whose love-life is an intimate and many-sided co- 
operation, whose work results in useful achievemects, 
‘whose friends are many and whose contacts with his fel- 
lows are wide and fruitful, Of such a man we may con- 
clude that he feels life as @ creative task, offering many 
opportunities and no irrecoverable defeats, His courage 
in meeting all the problems of fife isto be construed 2s 
a judgment, “Life means—to be intersted in my 
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fellow men, to be part of the whole, to contribute my 
share to the welfare of mankind.” 

Te in bere that we find the common measure of all 
mistaken “ meanings of life™ and the common measure 
of al true “meanings of life.” All failures — neurotic 
psychotics, criminals, drunkards, problem children, o0i- 
cides, perverts and prostitutes ~ are failures because they 
are lacking in fellow-feeling and vacial interest. They 
approach the probleme of occupation, friendship and sex 
‘without the confidence that they can be solved by eodp- 
eration, The meaning they give to life is « private mean- 
1a one else is tented by the achievement of theit 
aims and their interest stops short at their own persons, 
Their goal of success is a goal of mere fictitious personal 
tuperionty and their triamphs heve meaning only to 
themselves. Murderers have confened to a fecling of 
power when they held a bottle of parson an their hands, 
but clearly they were confirming their importance only 
to themselves; to the rest of us the possesion of a bottle 
‘of. potson cannot teem to give them superior warth. A 
private meaning is in fact no meaning at all. Meaning is 
only posable ia commumcation: a word which meant 
something to one person only would really be mean- 
inglets. It ie the ame with our aims and actions; there 
only meaning is their meaning for others. Every human 
being sirves for significance; but people always make 
mistakes 1f they do not see that their whole sigaificance 
snust Consist in their contrihution to the lives of others. 

‘An anecdote is told of the leader of « small eeligions 
sect. One day she called her followers together and mn- 
formed them that the end of the world was due on the 
next Wednesday. Her followers were much impressed, 
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sold their property, abandoned all worldly considerations, 
and waited in excitement for the promised catastrophe. 
‘Wednesday pused without unumal occurrences. On 
‘Thursday they called in a body to ask an explanation. 
+ See what difficulties we are in,” they suid. We aban- 
aned all our security. We told everybody we met that 
the end of the world was coming on Wednexzy, and 
when they laughed at us we were not discouraged but 
repeated chat we knew it on infallible authority. Wednes- 
day has gone by and the world is sall here around us,” 
But my Wednesday,” said the prophetess, “is not your 
‘Wedoeadsy.” In this way, by a private meaning, she s¢- 
cured herself against challenge. A private meaning can 
never be put to the test. 

‘The mark of all true “ meanings of life” w that they 
are common meanings—they are soeanings in which 
‘others can share, and meanings whicl others oan accept 
1 valid. A good solution of the problems of life will 
always clear the way for others alsa; for in it we shall 
s©e cortmon problems met in a successful way. Even 
‘genius is to be defined as no more than supreme uscful- 

only when a man’s hfe is recognized by others 
‘igaifance for them that we eall hum a genius 
The meaning expressed in such 4 life will always be, 
“Life means — to contribute to the whole.” We are not 
speaking here of profewed motives. We are closing our 
art to profesions and looking at achievements. The 
man who meets the problems of kuman Ife succesfully 
facts as if he recognized, fully and spontaneously, that 
the meaning of life is interest in others and codperation 
Everything he does scems to be guided by the interest 
‘of his fellow beings; and where he meets difficulties he 
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triea to surmount them only by means comenant with 
‘buman welfare. 

‘To many people, perhaps, this is a mew point of view, 
they may doubt whether the meaning we give to 
life should really be contribution, interes ia others and 
cobperation. They will ask, perhaps, “But what about 
the individual? If be is always considering other people 
and devoting himself to their interests, does not hit own 
individuality suffer? Is it not necessary, for some indi- 
viduals at leas chat if they are to develop properly they 
should consider themselves. Are there not some of us 
‘who should learn, fit of all, to guard our own interests 
(or to strengthen our own pervonalities? ” This view, 1 
believe, is « great mistake, and the problem it raises i a 
false problem. If » buman being, in the meaning he gives 
to life, wishes to make a contribution, and if his emo- 
tions are alt directed to this goal, he will naturally be 
bound to bring himself into the best shape for contri= 
bution. He will it himself for his goal; he will train him 
elf in social feeling and he will gain sill from practice. 
Granted the goal, the training will follow. Then and 
then only will be begia to equip himself to solve the 
three problems of life and to develop his abilities. Let 
w take the example of love and marrage. If we are in- 
terested in our partner, if we are working to ease and 
enrich our partners life, of course we shall make the best 
of ourselves that we can, If we think that we must de- 
‘velop personality in vscuo, srithout a goal of contribu 
tion, we thall merely make ourselves domineering and 
‘unpleasant, 

‘There is another hint from which we can gather that 
contribution is the true meaning of life. If we look 
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round on to-day at the Reritage we have received from 
cour ancestors, what do we see? All that survives of thena 
5s the contributions they have made to buman life. We 
sce cultivated ground; we sce readmays and buildings; 
wwe see the communicated results of their experience of 
life, in traditions, in philosopiues, in the sciences and the 
arty, in the technique of dealing with our human situa- 
tons. These results have all been left by men who con 
tributed to human welfare. What has heppencd to others? 
‘What has happened to those who never codperated, who 
gave life a different meaning, who asked only, What 
can I get out of life?” They have left no trace behind 
them, Not only are they dead; their whole lives were 
utile. Te in on if our earth ibelf bad spoken to them and 
said, “We don’t need you. You are not fitted for life. 
There i no future for your sims and strivings, for the 
values you held dear, for your minds and souls, Be off 
with you! You are not wanted. Die out and disappear! * 
The last judgment for people who give any other mean- 
ing to hfe than coBperation is always, * You are useles, 
Nobody wants you. Go!” In our present culture, of 
route, we can find many imperfections, Where we find 
thae it Fula we muse change it, but the change must al- 
‘ways be ane which furthers still more the welfare of 
‘mankind. 

‘There have always been men who understood this facts 
‘who knew that the meazing of life is to be interested 
in the whole of mankind and who tried to develop social 
interest and love. In all religions we find this concera for 
the salvation of mas. In all the grest movements of the 
world men have been striving to incretse ecial interest, 
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Ligions, however, have often been mixinterpreted; and it 
is difficult to see bow they can do more than they are 
doing already, unlem by 2 closer pplication ta this com- 
mon task. Individual Paychology arrives at the same con~ 
clusion in a scieatific way and proposes a scientific tech- 
nique, It makes, 1 believe, a step forward. Perhaps science, 
by increasing the interest of human beings in their fellow 
‘human beings and in the welfare of humankind, will be 
able ta approximate clover to the goal than other move- 
ments, political or religious. We approach the problem 
from 4 different angle, bot the goal is the same —to in 
ease interest in others, 

Since the meaning given to life works out as if it were 
the guardian angel or pursuing dermon of our career, it 
in very clearly of the highest importance that we should 
understand how these meanings come to be formed, how 
they differ from one another, and how they can be cor- 
tected if they involve big mistakes. Ths is the province 
of peychology, as dint from physiology or biology ~— 
the ure for human welfare of an understanding of meow 
‘ings and the way in which they influence human actions 
and human fortunes, From the Gret days of childhood 
‘we can see dark gropings after this “meaning of life.” 
Even baby is striving ta make an estimate of its own 
powers and its share in the whole life which surrounds 
it, By the ead of the Sfth year of life a child has reached 
a unifed and crymallized pattern of behavior, its own 
wyle of approach to problems and casks. It has already 
fixed its deepest and most lasting conception of what to 
‘exper from the world and from elf. From sow on, 
the world ix seen through a stable scheme of appercep- 
‘Gon: experiences are interpreted before they are accepted, 
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and the interpretation always accords with the origisal 
meaning given to life, Even if this meaning is very 
gravely mistaken, even if the approach to our problema 
“and tasks brings us continually into misfortunes. and 
agonies, it is never casily relinquished. Mistakes in the 
meaning, given to life can be corrected only by reconsider- 
ing the situation in which the faulty interpretation was 
made, recognizing the error and revising the scheme of 
apperception. In rare circumstances, perhaps, wn indi- 
vidual may be forced by the consequences of a mistaken 
approach to revise the meaning he has given to Ife and 
ray wuceeed in accomplishing the change by himself, He 
will never do it, however, without some social pressure, 
fr without finding that .f he proceeds with the old ap- 
proach he is at the end of his tether: snd for the most 
art the approach can best be revised with the amistance 
fof some one trained in the understanding of these mean 
angty who can join in discovering the original error and 
help to suggest a more appropriate meaning. 

‘Let us take a simple illustration of the different ways 
in which childhood situations aay be interpreted. Un- 
happy experiences in childhood may be given quite oppo- 
Bite meanings. One man with unhappy experiences behind 
‘him will not dwell on them exept a5 they show him 
something which can be semedied for the furure. He will 
feel, “ We must work to remove such unfortunate situa 
tions and make eure that our children are better placed.” 
Another man will feel, Life is unfair. Other people 
always have the best of it. If the world treated me like 
chat, why should I treat the world any better? ” It in in 
this way that some parents say of their children, “1 had 
to suffer just a2 much when I was a child, and I came 
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through it. Why shoulda’e they? ® A third man will feel, 
“Everything should be forgiven me because of my un- 
bappy childhood” In the actions of all three enen their 
interpretations will be evident; and they will never change 
their actions naleas they change their interpretations. It ia 
Ihere that individual peythology breaks through the theory 
of determinism. No experience is & cause of succes oF 
failure. We do vot sulfer from the shock of our experi- 
en0rs-~ the so-called srowme— bat we make out of them 
Jjume what suits our purposes. We are teff-determined by 
the meaning we give to our experiences; and there ix 
probably something of a mistake always involved when 
‘we take particelar experiences a8 the basis for our futue 
life. Meanings are oot determined by sicuntions, but we 
determine ourselves by the meanings we give to situs 
ons. 


There are, however, certain situstions in childhood 
‘from which a gravely mistaken meaning is very fre- 
quendy drawn. It is from children in these situations that 
the majority of failures come. First we must take chil- 
dren with imperfect organs, suffering from diseases of 
inGrmicies during their infancy. Such children are over~ 
‘burdened, and it will be difficult for thems to fee! that the 
meaning of life is contribution. Unless there in some 
fone near them who can draw their attention away from 
themselves and interest them in others, they are likely 
to occupy themselves mainly with their own sentation, 
‘Later on, they may become discouraged by comparing 
themselves with those around thems, and it muy even 
happen, in our preamt civilization, chat their feelings of 
inferiority are stressed by the pity, ridicule or avoidance 
Of their fellows. Thheae are all creasmtances in which they 
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‘muy tum in upon themselves, lose hope of playing s use- 
ful part in our common life, and consider themselves per- 
sonally humiliated by the world. 

I was the first person, I think, to describe the dificul- 
ties that confront a child whose organs are imperfect o 
‘whote glandular secretions are abnormal. This branch of 
science has made extraordinary progres, but hardly along 
the lines in which 1 should have liked to see it develop. 
From the beginaicg 1 was secking 2 method of over- 
coming these difficulties, and not 2 ground for throwing 
the responsiblity for failure upon heredsty ot physical 
tondituon. No imperfection of organs compels x misteken 
style of life. We never Gnd two children whote glands 
hhave the same effects on them, We can often see chuldren 
who overcome these diffculties and who, in overcoming 
them, develop unusual fucultics for usefulness. In this 
‘way Individual Paychology is not 2 very good advertise 
tment for schemes of eugenic selection, Many of the most 
‘eminent men, men who made great contributions to our 
culture, began with imperfect organss often their health 
was poor and sometimes they died early. It is mainly 
from those people who struggled bard against dificil- 
tics, in body a in outer ciroumstances, that advances and 
new conteibations have come. The struggle strengthened! 
them and they went further ahead. From the body we 
cannot judge whether the development of the mind will 
‘be bad or good. Hitherto, however, the greatest part of 
children who stated wath imperfect organs and imperfect 
glacds have not been trained in the right direction; their 
difficulties have not been understood and they have mainly 
‘become interested im their own persons. It i for this 
reamn that we fiod such a great aumber of failures 
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rpongst those children whose carly years were burdened 
vwoth imperfect orgazs. 

‘The second type of situation which often provides the 
‘ccasion for a mistake ia the meaning given to life is the 
‘Situation of the pampered child. The pampered child is, 
‘to expect that his wishes will be treated as laws 
He is granted prominence without working to deserve 
it and he will geoerally come to feel this prominence 19 
t birthright. In consequence, whea he comes into cit- 
cumstances where be is not the center of attention and 
‘where other people do not make it their chicf sim to con 
sider his feelings, he will be very much at a lows: he will 
feel chat bis world bas failed him. He has been trained 
ta expect and not to give. He has never learned any other 
‘way of facing problems. Others have been 20 subservient 
‘to bim dt he bas lost his independence and does not 
know that he can do things for himself. His interest was 
devoted to himself aad be never Learned the we and the 
necessity of cobperation. When he has difficulties before 
him, be has only one method of meeting them —- to make 
demands on other people. It seems to him that if he oan 
regain his position of prominence, if he can force others 
‘to recognize that he is 2 spedal person and should be 
granted everything he wants, then and then only will 
bis situation improve. 

‘These grown-up pampered children are perhaps the 
most dangerous class in our community. Some of them 
may make great protestations af good will; they may 
even become very “ lovable ” in order to secure an oppor- 
‘tunity to tyrumnize; but they are on strike against cobp- 
erating, a9 ordinary human beings, in our ordinary human 
‘tasks, There are others who are in more open revolt: 
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‘when they no longer find the easy warmth and subordia- 
tion to which they were accustomed, they feel betrayed; 
they consider society 25 hostile to themselves and try to 
revenge themselves upan all their fellows, Aad if sociery 
‘shows hostlty to their way of living (aa it almost un- 
doubtedly will) they take this hostility as a new proof 
that they are parvonally ill-treated. This is the reason 
Why punishments are always ineffective; they can do 
nothing but confirm the opinion, “ Others are against 
me.” But whether the spoiled child goes on strike or 
‘openly revolts, whether he tries to dominate by weakcaess 
or to revenge himself by violence, he 2 in fact making 
much the same mistake, We find people, indeed, wha 
try both methods at different times. Their goal remaingt 
unaltered. They feel, “Life means —to be the first, to! 
be recognized a5 the most important, to get creo 
§ 





T want,” and 30 Jong as they continue to give this weaning 
to hie, every method they adopt will be mistaken, 

‘The third situation in which a mistake can catily be 
tnade is the situation of a neglecied child. Such a chuld 
‘has never known what love and codperation can be: he * 
rakes up an interpretation of life which does not include 
these friendly Forees It will be understood that whea he 
faces the problems of life he will overrate their dii- 
culty and underrate his own capacity to moct them with 
the aid and good will of other. He has found sodety 
cold to him and he wil expect it always to be cold. Expe- 
ally he will not see that he can win affection and esteem 
by actions which are useful to ochera, Fe will thus be sus- 
pious of others and usable to trust himself. ‘There is 
really no experience which can take the place of disiter- 
ested affect. The fret tk of a mother isto give her 
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child the experience of a trustworthy other person: later 
she must widen and large this feelng of trust until 
it includes the rest of the child's environment. If she bas 
{failed in the frst task — to gain the child's interest, affec- 
‘on and cooperation — it will be very dificult for the 
child to develop cocial interest and comredely feeling 
towards his fellows. Everybody har the capacity to be 
interested in others; but this capacity must be trained and 
exercied or its development will be frustrated. 

If there were a pure type of neglected ar hated of un- 
‘wanted child we should probably find that he was just 
lind to the existence of cofperabon; that he wes isolated, 
unable to communicate with others and completely igno- 
rant of everything that would help him to live in associa- 
tion with humaa beings But, a9 we have already s0en, 
an individual in these crourstances would perish. The 
fact that a child lives through the period of infancy is 
proof that he has been given tome care and attention. We 
ae therefore never dealing with pure types of neglected 
children: we are dealing with those who had lem than 
‘urual consideration, or who were neglected in some re- 
spedts, though not in others, In short, we need only 
say that the neglected child is one who never quite found 
1 trustworthy other person. It is a very ead comment on 
‘our dvilization that so maay failures in life come from 
those children who were orphans or illegitimate; and 
that we must group such childrea, on the whole, amongst 
the neglected children. 

‘These three situations — imperfect orgeas, pampering, 
and neglect — are a great challenge to give a mistaken 
meaning to lifes and children from these situations will 
almost always need help in revising their approach to 
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problems, They must be delped to 2 better meaning. If 
We have an eye for much things —which really means, 
if we bave « true interest in them and have trained our 
selves in this direction—we shall be able to see their 
meaning in everything they do. Dreams and zmociations 
may prove useful: the personality # the sume in dream- 
ing fife as in waking life, but in dreazns the pressure of 
tocial demands is lem acute and the pervonality will be 
revealed with fewer safeguards and conceslments. The 
greatest of all helps, however, in guning a quick compre 
hhension of the meaning an individual gives to himnelf 
and to life comes through bis memories. Every memory, 
however trivia! he may think it, represents to him some 
thing memorsble, It is memorable becabse of its bearing 
on life en he pictures its it says to bim, “Thin in what 
You must expect", or “This is what you mut avoid”, 
‘ * Such is fel ® Again we must stress that the experi= 
ence itself is not so important as the fact that just this 
‘experience persitts in memory and is used to crystallize the 
‘meaning given to life. Every memory is 2 memento. 
‘The memories of early childhood are expecially useful 
ia showing how long standing isthe individual’ own pocul- 
jar approach to life, and in giving the circumstances in 
‘hich he first arystallized his hfe-atiude, For rwo reasons 
the earliest memory of all has a very notable place. Firsty 
the fundamectal eatimate of the individual and his situa~ 
Son iconsioad int is frat totalling-up of appear- 
fire more or lew complete symbol of himself 
wel te dems mec af kim Sol, ks a acer 
tive starting point, the beginning of the autobiography he 
thas made up for himself. We can often Gnd in it, there- 
fore, the contrast berween 3 portion of weakness and io- 
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adequacy in which he felt himself and the goal of strength 
and security which he regards as bis ideal. It is indifferent 
for the purposes of psychology whether the memory 
which an individual oosiders ax fire ix really the first 
vent which he can remember — or even whether it is a 
memory of a rea] eveat, Memories are important only for 
‘what they are “taken 45”; for their interpretation and 
for their bearing on present and future life. 

‘Here we may take 3 few iostances of fire memories and 
tee the “meaning of life™ which they solidify, “The 
cenffecpot fell off the table and scalded me.” Such is Kfe! 
‘We should not be surprised to fnd that the gitl whose 
autobiography began in this way was porsued by a feeling 
of helpleasness and overestimated the dangers and difs- 
culties of life. We should not be surprised exther, if, in her 
hour, she reproached other people for not taking sufficient 
care of her. Somebody had been very careless to leave £0 
mall a cluld exposed to such rks! A similar picture of 
the world in presented in another frst memory: “I re- 
member falling out of a taby carriage when I was three 
years old.” With this free memory went & recusrent 
‘dream, “ The world is coming to an end and I wake up 
in the middle of the night to fad the sky bright red with 
fire. The stars all fall and we collide into another planet. 
But just before the crash I wake up.” This student, when 
asked if he was afraid of anything, answered, “I am 
afraid that I won't make 2 suc of life ®,and iti cleat 
that his first memory and bis recurrent dream act a» dis- 
courtgements and confirm him in fearing failure and ca- 





‘astrophe, 
A boy of twelve who was brought to the clinic because 
of eauresis and contin! conflicts with bis mother gave ax 
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his frst memory, Mother thought 1 was lost aod ran 
{nto the street shouting far me and very frightened. AM! 
‘the time I was hidden in a cupboard in the house.” In this 
anemmory we can read an estimate: “ Life means —to gain 
attention by giving trouble. The way to gain soourity is 
through deceitfulness. 1 am overlooked, bat T can fool 
others.” Hlis enuresis, also, was x means well adapted to 
keeping birmelf the center of worry and attention, and 
his mother confirmed. hum in hia interpretation of life by 
hee anxiety and nervoumes over hum. Ar in the previous 
examples, this boy had early gained the impression that 
Iife in the outside world was full of dangers and he had 
concluded that he was oaly safe if others were apprehen- 
sive on hi behalf. Only inthis way could he reassure bim- 
self that they were there to protect him if he needed it 

The first memory of a woman of thicty-Gve was 0s fol- 
Jows: When I was three years old I went down into the 
cellar. While I was on the stairs in the dark, a boy cousin, 
alittle older chan myself, opened the door and came down 
after me, I was very frightened of him.” It seemed prob- 
able from this memory that ahe had not been accustomed 
tw playing with ocher children and that she was expecially 
ill nt eane with the other sex. A guess that she was an only 
child proved correct; and she was still, at the age of 
thirty-five, uomarried. 

‘A Digher development of socal feeling is shown in the 
following: “I remember my mother letting me wheel my 
baby sister in the perambulator.” In this instance, how- 
ever, we might look also for signs of being at ease only 
‘with weaker people; and perhaps of dependence upon the 
mother, It is always best when a new child js boen to gai 
the coOperation of the older children in teking care of i 
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to interest them in the newcomer and allow them to shire 
the responsility for ite welfare. If their eafperation is 
gnined they will not be tempted to feel the attention given 
to the baby at a dimicution of their own importance. 

The desire to be in company is not always a proof of 
real interest in others. One girl, wien asked for her first 
memory, replied, “1 was playing with my elder sster and 
two girl friends.” Here we can certainly see child train- 
ing to be socable; but we obtain a new insight into her 
striving when she mentions as her greatest fear, “1 am 
afraid of being teft alone.” We shall look, therefore, for 
signs of 1 lack of independence. 

TE once the meaning givea to life is found znd under- 
stood, we have the key to the whole personality. It is 
sometimes stated thar human character is unchangeable, 
‘but this porition can be held enly by those who have never 
ound the right key to the situation. As we have already 
cen, however, no argument or treatment can be successful 
if it falle short of discovering the eriginal error and the 
only pomiblity of improvement lies in the training for w 
more coBperative and coursgeous appreach to life. Codp- 
eration is also the only safeguard we bave against the 
development of neurotic tendencies. It ia therefore of 
‘supreme importance thet children should be trained and 
‘encouraged in cofperation; should be allowed ta find their 
wn way amongst children of their own age, in common 
tasks and common gates. Any block in eodperttion will 
Iave the most seriows result, The spoiled child, for ex- 
‘ample, who has learned to be interested only in himself, 
‘will carry chis lack of interest in others to echool with him, 
His lesions will interest him only #0 far ax he chinks he 
can guin hie teachers favor; he will sten only to what he 
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conceives to be advantageous to himself. As he cammes neat 
to adult age, his failure in socal feeSing will become more 
and more evidently cllaritous. When bis error first oc- 
cured, be ceased taining himelf for responsiblity ad 
independence; and by sow he i painfully ill-equipped 
for any of life's texts 

‘We cannot blame him now for his defects: we can only 
Irelp him to remedy them when he begins to feel the con- 
sequences. We do not expect a child who has never been 
taught geography to answer an examination paper on the 
subject with socceas; and sme cannot expecta child who haa 
never been trained in coBperation to answer correctly wher 
tks which demand training in cobperstion are set before 
hhim. But every problem of life demands an ability to 
‘codperate for its solution; every tasic must be mastered 
vathin the framework of our humas society and in a way 
which furthers our human welfare. Only the individual 
‘who understands that life means contribution will be able 
‘to meet his dificulves with courage and with a good chance 
of success. 

WF teachers and parents and peychologits understand, 
the mistakes that can be made in giving a meaning to life, 
and if they do not make the sume mistakes thermelves, we 
can be confident that children wha have been. lacking in 
social interest will come to have a better feeling for their 
cown capacities and far the opportunities of life. When 
they meet problems, they will not stop their efforts, look 
for an easy way out, try to exape or throw the burden on 
the shoulders of others, make claims for tender treatment 
‘and especial sympathy, feel humiliated and seek to re- 
vvenge themselves, or ask, * What is che usc of fe? What 
do I get from it?” They will xy, “ We must make cur 
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own lives It is our owa task and we are capable of meet 
ing it. We ave masters of our own actions. 1f something 
‘new must be done or something old replaced, no one need 
do it but ourselves.” If life is approached in this way, a8 
1 cubperstion of independent human beings, we on oe 
‘0 limits to the progress of our human association. 





CHAPTER IL 
Mind and Body 


Men have always debited whether the mind governs the 
ody or the body governs the mind. Philosophers have 
joined in the controversy and taken one postion or the 
ther; they have called themselves idealists or material- 
lata; they have brought up arguments by the thousands 
and the question still seems as vexed and. unsettled 1s 
‘ever. Perhaps Individual Pyychology may give some help 
towards a solution; for in Individual Paychology we are 
really confronted with the living interactions of mind and 
body. Some one — mind and body —is here to be treated, 
and if ou treatment is wrongly based we shall fil to help 
him. Oue theory must definitely grow from experience; 
4 must definitely stand the test of application. We are 
Tiving amongst these in-eractions, and we bave the strong 
est challenge to find the right point of view. 

The findings of Individual Psychology remove much 
of the tension from this problem. It no Joger remains & 
plain “cither . . . of." We sce that both mind and body 
are expreaiions of life: they are parts of the whole of Life, 
‘And we begin to understand their reciprocal relations i 
that whole, The life of man is the Irfe of a moving being, 
snd it would not be sulicent for him to develop body 
alone. A plant ia rooted: it stays in one place and cumat 
move, It would be very surprising, therefore, to discover 
‘that a plant hed a miod; or at Texst a mind in any sense 
‘which we could comprehend. If x plant could foresee or 
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project consequences, the faculty would be useless to it. 
‘What advantage would it be for the plant to think: # Here 
js some one coming. In 2 minute he will tread on me, and 
T shall be dead underfoot."? The plant would etll be ua- 
able to mave out of the way. 

‘All moving beings, however, can faresee and reckon up 
the direction in which to move; and this fact makes it nec- 
cesary to postulate that they have minds or souls, 

Sense, sure, you have, 
se you could not have motion” * 
This foresceing che direction of movement is the central 
principle of the mind. As soon as we have recognized it we 
are int pottion to uaderstand how the mind governs the 
body — it sets the goa! for movements, Merely to initi= 
ate a random movement from moment to moment would 
never be enough: there must be 2 goal for the strivings 
Since it is the mind's function to decide a point towards 
hich movement is to be made, it oonupies the governing, 
‘position in life. At the same time, the body influences the 
rind; itis the body which must be moved. The mind can 
move the body only in accordance with the ponsilitee 
which the body pomesses and those which it cu be trined 
to develop. If, for example, the mind proposes to move 
the body to the moon, it will fail unlew it discovers « 
technique suited to the body’s limitations. 

Men are more engaged in movement than any other 
beings, They do not only move in more ways-—as we an 
sec in the complicated movements of their hands — but 
they are also more capable, by mexos of their movements, 
of moving the environment arouad them. We should ex- 
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pest, therefore, that the ability co foreste would be moat 
highly developed in the human mind, and that men 
would give the clearest evidence of a purposive striving to 
improve their whole position wich respect to cheir whole 
situation. 

Ta every human being, moreover, we can ditcover be- 
ind all paral movements tomurds partial goals one 
single inclusive movernent. All our srivings are directed 
‘towards a position in which x feeling of security har been 
achieved, a feeling that all the dificulties of life have 
‘been overcame and that we have emerged finally, in rela- 
‘ion to the whole situation around us, eafe and victorious 
‘With thin purpose in view, a! movements and expressions 
aust be colicdinated and brought iato a unity: the mind is 
compelled to develop as if to achieve a final ideal goal. Te 
4a no different with the bodys the body also strives to be a 
tunity. It, t00, develops towards an idea! goal predaistent 
in the germ. Tf, for example, the skin is broken all the 
‘body is bury in making itself whole again. The body, how- 
‘ever, is not merely left alone to unfold its potential 
the mind can help it in its development. The value of ex- 
ercie and training, and of hygiene in general, have all 
‘been proved; and these are all aids for the body mupplied 
‘by the mind ia it sriving towards che final goal. 

From the fire days of life, uniaterrupeedly till the ead, 
this partnership of growth and development continues. 
‘Body wad mind are cobperating as indivisible parts of on 
whole. The mind is Tike a motor, dragging with it all the 
Poteatalities which it can discover in the body, helping to 
‘wing the body into a positian of safery and superiority to 
all difcules, Is every movement of the body, in every 
‘eapreasion and symptom, we can sez the impress of the 
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soind?s purpose. A man moves. There is meaning in his 
movement. He moves his eyes, his tongue, the muscles of 
bis face. His face has an expression, a mearing. It is mind 
that pats meaning there. Now we can begin ta soe what 
psychology, or the science of mind, really deals with. The 
province of psychology is to explore the meaning involved 
in al the expressions of an individoal, to find the key to 
his gual, and to compare it with the goals of others. 

In striving for the fal goal of security, the mind is 
always faced with the necessity of making the goa! oon- 
crete; of calculating ™ security lic in this particular points 
it fs reached by going ia this particular direction.” Here, of 
course, the chance of a mistake occurs; but without a quite 
definite goe] and directioa-setting there could be no move- 
iment at all If I life my hand, there must be 2 goal for the 
movement already in my mind. The direction which the 
mind chooues may be, ia reality, dinastrouss but it chosen 
because the mind conceives it mistakenly as the most acl 
‘vantageoun. Al psychological mistakes are chus mistakes 
in choosing the direction of movement. The goal of se- 
curity i common to all human beings; but some of them 
mistake the direction in which security fies and their con- 
crete movements lead them astray. 

Lf we wee an exprension or symptom and fail to recog 
nize the meaning behind i, the best way to understand it 
is, first of all, ta reduce it in outline to a bare movement. 
Let us take, for emaple, the expression of stealing. To 
steal is to remove property from another person to oe 
self, Let us now examine the goal of the movement: the 
{goal i to enrich oneself, and to Feel more secure by pot 
sessing more, The point st which the movement sets out 
5s therefore a feeling of being poor and deprived. The 
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next step isto find out in what circumstances the individual 
is placed and in what conditions he feels deprived, Finally 
‘we aan sce whether be is taking the right way to change 
‘hese circumstances and avercome his feeling of being de- 
rived; whether the movement is in the right direction, or 
‘whether he has mistaken the method of securing what he 
desires, We need not cnticize his fral goal; but we may 
tbe able to port out that he has choses a minaken wey in 
making it concrete. 

‘The changes which the human race has made in its en- 
virooment we call our culzure; and our culture isthe resule 
of all the movements which the minds of men have initi- 
ated for their bodies. Our work is inspired by our minds. 
‘The development of our bodies is directed and aided ty 

minds. In the end we shall not be able to find 
a single human expression which isnot filled with the pur- 
posiveness of the mind. It is by no means desirable, how- 
‘ever, that the mind should overstress its own part. If we 
are to overcome difficulties, bodily fitness is necessary. The 
mind is engaged, therefore, in governing the environment 
in such a way that the body can be defended —so that it 
san be protected from sickness, disease and death, from 
damage, accidents and faitures of function. This is the 
purpose served by our ability to feel pleasure and pain, to 
create phantasies and to identify ourselves with good and 
tad situations, The feckngs put the body in shape to meet 
a situation with a definite type of response. Phantasies and 
‘identifications are methods of foresering; bat they are also 
more: they stir up the feelings io accordance with which 
‘the body will act. In this way the feelings of a individual 
bear the impress of the meaning be gives to life and of the 
goal he bas set for his strivings. To a great extent, though 
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they rule his body, they da not depead on bis body: they 
will always depend primarily om bis goal and bis conse 
quent style of life. 








symptama without further belp. For action they must be 
reinforced by feelings. What is new ia the outlook of In 
dividual Prychology is oar observation that the feelings 
are never in contradiction to che style of life. Where there 
is a goal, the feelings always adept themselves to its at- 
tainmest. We are no longer, therefore, in the realm of 
physiology or biology; the rise of feelings cannot be ex- 
plained by chemical theory aod cannot be predicted by 
chemical examination. In Individual Prychology we must 
Drewppes te peydnlagial prom, bt we a more 

interested in che peychological goal. Te is noe zo much our 
concern that aniety influences the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic nerves. We look, rather, for the purpose and 
cd of anxiety. 

‘With this xpprotch anviety cannot be taken a6 riting 
from the suppression of sexuality, or as being left behind 
as the result of disascrous birth-experiences. Such explana- 
tions are beside the mark. We know that a child who is 
accustomed to be accompanied, helped and supported by 
its mother may find ansiety — whatever its source — 
very efficient weapon for cootroliing its mother. We are 
aot sxttfed with a physical description of angers our ex- 
perience has shown us that anger is a device to dominate a 
[person or a sisation, We can take it for granted that every 
bodily and mental expression must be besed on inherited. 
materia}; but our attention is directed to the use which is 
made of chia material in striving to achieve x definite goal, 
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"This, it seems, is the only real poychological spproach. 

In every individual we see that feelings have grown and 
developed in the direction and to the degree which were 
‘ental tothe attainment of his goal. His anziety or cour- 
age, cheerfulness or madness, bave always agreed with his 
style of Fife: cheir proportionate strength and dominance 
has been exactly what we could expect. A man who accom- 
plishes his goa! of superiority by sadness cannot be gay and 
‘satisfied with his accomplishmeots. He aan only be happy 
when he it miserable. We can notice also that feelings ap- 
pear and disappear at need. A patient suffering from agoni- 
phobia Loses the feeling of anxiety when he is at home or 
‘when he is dominating another person. All neurotic pa- 
tients exclude every part of life in which they do not feel 
strong enough ta be the conqueror. 

‘The emotional tone is as fixed as the style of life. The 
coward, for example, is always x coward, even though he 
{is arrogant with weaker people or seems courageous when 
he is shielded by others. He may 6x chree Jocks on bis 
door, protect himself with police dogs and mantrape and 
insist that he is full of courage. Nobody will be able to 
prove his feeling of anxiety; but the cowardice of his char- 
acter is shown sufficiently by the trouble he has taken to 
protect himself, 

The realm of sexuality and love gives a similar testi- 
mony. The feelings belonging to sex always appear when 

vidual desires to approach his sexual goul. By con- 
‘centration, he tends to exclude conBicting tasks and incom- 
patible interests; and thus he evokes the appropriste 
feelings and functions The lack of these feelings and 
functions — aa in impotence, premature ejaculation, per- 
version and frigidity —is established by refusing to ex- 
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clude inappropriate tuks and interests. Such sheormali- 
ties are always induced by a mistaken goal of superiority 
and a mistaken style of life. We alwaye find i such cxsce 
a tendency ta expect consideration rather than to give it, 
1 Jack of social feeling, and a faihure in courage and opti- 
iste activity. 

‘A patiene of mine, a second child, suffered very pro- 
foundly from inescapable feelings of guilt. Both his father 
and his elder brother laid great emphasis on honesty. 
‘When the boy was seven years old be told his teacher in 
school that he kat dane a piece of homework by himself, 
although, as a matter of fact, his brother had done it for 
Ihim. The boy concealed his guilty Feelings for three years. 
At last he went to see the teacher and confessed his amful 
lie. The teacher merely laughed at him, Next he went to 
fis father ia tears and confessed x second time. This time 
he was more sucessful, The father was proud of his boy's 
Jove of truth; he praised and consoled him, In spite of the 
fact that hia father had absolved him, the boy continued 
to be depressed. We can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
th boy was occupied in proving his great integrity and 
scrupulouscess by accusing himself so bicterly for such 
a trifle. The bigh mora! atmosphere of bis home gave him 
the impulse to excel in integrity. He felt inferior to his 
elder brother in school work aad soca! attractiveness; and 
he tried to achieve superiority by a sideline of his own. 

Later in life he euffered from other self-reprotches. 
‘He masturbated and was never completely free from 
cheating in his studies. His feelings of guilt always in- 
crexsed before he took an examination. As he went on he 
collected dificlties of this sort, By means of bis enditive 
conscience he was much more burdened than bis brothers 
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od thus he bad an exoute prepared for all failures 20 
‘qual him, When be left the university, he planned to do 
‘technical works but his compulsory feelings of guilt grew 
‘to poignant that he prayed through the whale day that 
God would forgive him. He was thus feft without time 
for working, 

‘By tow his condition was so bad that be was ecnt to an 
sarylum, and there he was considered as incurable. After a 
time, however, he improved and left the esylum, but asked 
permission to be readmitted if be should suffer relapse. 
He changed his cocupation and studied the history of art 
‘The time came around for his examinations. He went to 
church on a public holiday. He threw himself down be- 
fore the great crowd and cried out, “I am the greatest 
inner of all men.” In this way again be succeeded in 
drawing attention to his sensitive conscience, 

‘After another period in che asylum he retumed home, 
One day he crme down to lunch naked. He was a well- 
‘built man and on this point he could compete well with 
his brother and with other people. 

His fechngs of guilt were means to make him 
‘more honest than others and in this way he was struggling 
to achieve superiarity, His struggles, however, were 
rected towards the uscles side of life. His escape from 
examinations and occupational work gives a sign of cow- 
ardice and a heightened feeling of inadequacy; and his 
hole neurosis was 2 purposive exclusion of every activity 
in which he Feared a defeat. The sume stziving for supezi 
tity by shabby means is evident in his prostration io 
church and his sensational entrance into the dicing room. 
His syle of life demanded them and the feelings he in- 
duced! were entirely appropriate. 
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Ie ig es we have already seea, in the fret four or five 
‘years of life that the individual is cetablishing the unity 
of his mind and constructing the relations between mind 
and body. He is taking his bereditary material and the im- 
pressions he receives from the environment and is adapt- 
ing them to his pursuit of superiority. By the end of the 
fifth year bis personality has crystallized. The meaning he 
ives to Hife, the goal he pursues, his style of approach, 
and his emotional disposition are all fixed. They can be 
changed ater; but they can be changed only if he becomes, 
free from the mistake involved in his duidhood crystalli- 
‘ation. Just as all his previous expresions were coherent 
with his interpretation of life, s0 20%, if be is able to com 
rect the mistake, his new expressions will be coherent with 
his new interpretation. 

Te is by mcans of his organs that an individual comes 
into touch with bis environment and receives impressions 
from it, We can see, therefore, from the way he i traine 
ing hs body, the kind of impression he is prepared to re- 
ceive from his environment and the use he ix trying to 
‘make of bis experience. 1f we notice the way he looks and 
listens and what it is that attracts his attention, we have 
earned rmuch about bis. This is the reason why postures 
dave much an importance; they how us the training of the 
organs and the use which is being made of them (0 select 
impressions. Portures are always conditioned by meanings. 

Now we can add to our definition of psychology, Pry- 
chology is the understanding of en individuals attitude 
towards the impressions of bis body. We can also begia to 
ee how the great differences between buman minds come 
toarise, A body which is ill-sited to the enviroament and. 
has diffculty in fulfilling the demands of the environ. 
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ment will ually be felt by the mind as « burden, For 
this reasoa children who have suffered from imperfect 
‘organs meet with grester biodrasces then nial for their 
mental development. It is harder for their minds to influ 
‘ence, move and govern their bodies towards a pation of 
superiority. A greater effort of mind is ceeded, and meatal 
concentration must be higher than with ochers if they are 
to secure the same object. So the mind becomes overbur- 
dened and they become self-centered and ejpistic. When & 
child is always occupied with the imperfection of its organs 
and che dificulties of movement, it hz no attention to 
spare for what is outside itelf. It finds sether the time 
‘or the freedom to interest itself in others, and in conse 
{quence grows up with a lester degree of tort] feeling and 
ability to cobperate. 

Imperfect organa offer many handicaps but these handl- 
caps are by no means an inescapable fate. If the mind is 
active on itt own part and trains hard to overcome the dif 
ficulties, the individual may very well succed in being ax 
ttoeenafl ws thote who were originally less burdened. In- 
deed, children with imperfect orgens very often accom- 
plish, in spite of their obstacles, more thin children who 
start with mote nceral instrunsents. The handicap #1 & 
‘stimulus to go further thead. A boy, for example, my 
‘suffer unusual strem through the imperfection of bis eyes. 
He is more occupied in trying to secs he gives more atten- 
don to the visible worlds he is more interested in distin 
guishing colors and form. In the end, he comcs to have & 
much greater experience of the wile world than children 
who never needed to struggle or to pay attention to small 
distinctions, Thus an imperfect organ can turn out to be 
the ouroe of great advantages; but only if the zaind has 
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found the right technique for overcoming. dificultics 
“Amang painters and poets « great proportion are knawn to 
have suffered from iroperfections of sight. These imper- 
fections bave been governed by well-trained minds; and 
finally their possetsors could use their eyes to more pur 
pote than others who were more nearly normal. The same 
kind of compensation oan be scen, perhaps more easily, 
among left-banded children who have not been recog 
ined as left-handed. At home, or in the beginaing of 
their mhool-days, they were trained to use their imperfect 
right hands, Thus they were really not xo well equipped 
for writing, drawing or handicraft. We might expect, if 
the mied can be used to overcome such dificultics, that 
often this imperfect right hand would develop » high de- 
agree of artistry. This is precisely what happens. In many 
instances left-handed children learn to have better hand- 
‘writing than others, more talent for drawing and painting, 
cor more skill in craftsmanship. By finding the right tech- 
nique, by interes, training and exercise, they have turned 
diadvantage jato advantage. 

Only a child who desires to contribute to the whole, 
shove interest is not centered in himself, can train succest- 
fully to compensate For defect. If children desire only t0 
tid themselves of difficulties, they will continue backward. 
‘They can keep up their courage only if they have a pur- 
pose in view for their effort and if the achievement of 
this purpose is more important to them than the obstaciea 
‘which stand in the way. Its a question of where their in- 
terest and attention i directed. If they are striving towards 
fan object external to themselves, they will quite naturally 
train and equip themselves to achieve it. Dificuties will 
represent no more thas positions which are ta be con- 
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quered oo their way to maces. If, on the other hand, their 
interest lies in stresing their own drawbacks or in fighting 
these drawbacks with no purpose except to be free from 
them, they will beable to make no real progress A clumsy 
right hand cannot be trained into a skilful right hand by 
‘taking thought, by wishing that it were lesa clumsy, or 
even by avoiding clumsiness. It can Secome skillful only 
bby exercise in practical achievements; and the incentive to 
the achievement must be more deeply felt than the di- 
couragement at the hitherto existent chimainess. If a child 
ja to draw together his powers and overoome his dificul- 
ties, there nust be a goal for his movements outside of 
himself, a goa? based oc interest in realty, interest ia 
others, and interest in codperation, 

‘A good example of hereditary capital and the use ta 
‘which it may be turned was given me by my investigations 
Tito erie which steed rom infetoey of he idecy 
trac. Very often children in these families suffered from 
couresis, The organ inferiority is real; it can be shown 
in the kidney or the bladder or in the existence of & spina 
Jifide; and often a corresponding imperfection of the 
umber segment can be suspected from a nevus or birth~ 
sole on the skin in thet area. The organ inferirity, bo 
ever, by no means accounts sufficiently for the enuresis, 
The child is not under the compulsion of his organs; and 
he uses them ia his own way. Some children, for ex- 
sample, will wet the bed at night and aver wet themselves 
uring the day. Sametimes the habit wit! disappear sud- 
dently, upan a change in the environment or in the attitude 
of the parents. Enuresis can be overtome, carept among, 
feeble-minded children, if the child ceases to use the im- 
perfection of hie organs for a mistaken purpose. 
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‘Mainly, however, children who sufer from enuresis 
are being stimulated noe to avereame it but to cootinue it, 
A chillful mother can give the right training; but if the 
mother is not skillful an unnecessary weakness persist. 
‘Often ic families which euffer from kidney troubles of 
bladder troubles everything to do with urinating is over- 
stressed, Mothers will then mistakenly try very hard to 
stop the enuresia, Lf the child notices how much value 
is placed om this point, he will very probably resist. It 
Will give him % very good opportunity to assert his op- 
position to kind of education. If « child resists 
the treatment which his parent give him, he will always 
find his way to attack them at their point of greatest weak- 
ness. A very well-known sociologist in Germany has dis- 
‘covered that a surprising proportion of criminals spring 
from families which are copied in the euppresion of 
crime; from the families of judges, policemen, or prison 
‘warders, Often the children of teachers ure obstinately 
tackward. In my own experience 1 have often found this 
‘true; and I have found also a surprising number of neu- 
rotic children among the children of doctors and of de- 
Finquent children among the children of ministers of re- 
Tigion, In « similar way, the children whose parents overs 
stress urination have a very clear way open for them to 
show thar they have wills of their ows, 

‘Enuresis can also provide us with x good example of 
‘how dreams are used to stir up emotions appropriate to 
the actions we intend. Often childrea who wet the bed 
dream that they have got out of bed and gone to the toilet. 
In thia way they heve excused themselves; now they sre 
perfectly right to wet the bed. The purpose which ent- 
rraia serves is generally to attract notice, to subordinate 
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others, to oocupy their attention in the nighttime an well 
1a the day. Sometimes it i to antagonize them; the 
abit isa declaration of eamity. From every angle, we can 
see that eouresis is really 2 creative expression; the child 
4a speaking with his bladder instead of his mouth. The or- 
(guac imperfection does 20 more than offer him the means 
for the expression of his opinion. 

Children wha express themselves ja this way are alays 
suffering from a tension. Generally they belong to the 
class of spoiled children who have lost their position of 
being the unique center of attention, Another child has 
‘been born, perhaps, and they Sind it more diffcule to ve- 
cure the undivided attention of their mothers. Enuresis 
‘Unis represenes @ movement to come in cloter contact with 
the mother, even by unplersant means, It says, in effet, 
“Tam got $0 far advanced as you think: 1 roust still be 
watched.” In different circumstances, or with a different 
‘organ imperfection, they would kave chosen other means, 
‘They might have used sound, for example, to establish the 
consection, in which cate they would have been restless 
and cried during the night. Some children walk in thei 
sleep, have nightmares, fall out of bed, or become thirty 
aod call for water. The poychologial background for 
these expressions is similar. The choice of symptom de- 
pends in part on the organic situation and in part on the 
Atinude of the environment, 

Such cases show very well the influence which the sind 
‘exerts over the body. Ia all probability the mind does not 
aly affect the choice of a particular bodily symptom; its 
governing aed infloencing the whole building-up of the 
body. We have no direct proof of this hypothesis; and it 
Js difficult to see how a proof could ever be established. 
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‘The evidence, however, seems clear enough. Lf a boy is 
timid, his timidity is reflected in his whole development. 
‘Hee will not care for physica! achievements, or, rather, he 
‘will not think of chem 2s possible for himaelé. In eoase- 
uence, it will not occur to him to train bie mnlea in an 
cffcient way, und he will extude all the impressions from 
‘outside that would ordizarity bea stimulus to muscular de- 
velopment. Other childres, who allow themselves to be 
influenced and interested in the training of their muscles, 
will go farther ahead in physical fitness; he, because hia 
interest is blocked, will remain behind, 

From euch consideration we cin fairly conclude that 
the whole form and development of the body is affected 
by the mind and reflecs the errors or deficiencies of the 
mind, We ean often observe bodily expressions which are 
plainly the end results of mental failings, where ibe right 
way to compensate for « difSculty has act been discovered, 
‘We may be sure, for example, that the endocrine glands 
themselves can be influenced ia the first four or five years 
of life, Imperfect glands never have 2 compulsive infio- 
‘ence on conduct; on the other hand, they are being com- 
tinuously affected by the whole environment, bythe direc 
tian in which the child seeks to rective impressions, and by 
the creative activity of its mind in this interesting situ- 
ation. 

‘Another pitoe of evidence would perhaps be more 
readily understood and aaxpted, since it ix more familiar 
and leads towards a temporary exprestion, cot towards « 
fixed disposition of the body. To 2 ceetain degree every 
emotion finds some bodily exprenion. The individual 
will show kis emotion in some visible form; perhape ia 
this posture and attitude, perhaps in bis face, pechepe in 
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the trembling of his Iegs and knees. Similar changes could 
‘be found in the organs themselves. If he shes or tums 
pale, for example, the circulation of the blood is affected. 
Ta anger, anxiety, sorrow o€ any other emotion, the body 
tlways speaks; and each individual's body speaks in « lan- 
‘guage of its own. When one mam isin e situation in which 
be is afraid, he trembles; the hair of another will tart oa 
1 third will have palpitations of the beart. Séll 
‘others will sweat or choke, speak in 2 bourse voix, or 
shrink physically and cower away. Sometimes the torus of 
the body is affected, the appetite lost, or voeniting induced, 
‘With some it is the bladder which is mainly irritated by 
such emotions, with others the sexual orguns, Many chil- 
dren feel stimulated in the sexual organs when taking 
‘examinations; and itis well known that criminals will fre~ 
quently go to x house of prostitution, or to their sweet 
hearts, after they have comraitted a rime. In the realea of 
scence we find peychologist who claim that rex and 
ansity go together and psychologists who claim thec they 
hhave not the remotest connection. Their point of view de- 
pends on their personal experience; with some there in 
‘conaestion, with ohers aot. 

All of these responses belong to different types of in- 
dividuals. They could probably be discovered ta be to 
some extent hereditary, and physical expressions of thin 
Kind will often give us hints of the weaknesses and pe 
ceafiarties of the family tree. Other members of the 
family may make x very similar bodily response. What is 
‘uot interesting bere, however, isto sce hom, by means of 
‘the emotions, the mind is able to activate the physial coo- 
ddiions, The emotions and their physica! expressions tell 
‘va Bow the mind is scing and reacting in a situation which 
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it interprets 1s favorable or unfevorable. In an outburst of 
temper, for example, the individual has withed to over- 
come his imperfections a3 quickly ax possible, The best 
‘way has seemed to be to hit, accuse or attack another indi 
vidual. The anger, in its turn, influences the organs: 
‘mobilizes them for action or Jays an additional stress on 
them. Some people when they are angry bave stomach 
trouble at the sume time, or grow red in the face. Their 
sirculation is altered to such a degree that a headache en 
ues, We shall generally find unadmitted rage or bu 
ation behind attacks of migraine, or habitual headsches; 
tnd with some people anger resales in trigeminal neuralgia. 
or fits of an epileptic nature. 

The means by which the body is induenced have never 
been completely explored, and we shall probably never 
Ihave a fall account of them. A mental tension affects both 
the voluntary system and the vegetative nerve system. 
‘Where there is tension, there is action in the voluntary 
system, The individeal drums on the table, plucks at his 
Jip oF tctrs up pieces of paper. If he is tense, he has to 
‘move in some way. Chewing a pencil or e cigar gives him 
an outlet for his tension. These movements show vs that 
he feels himself too much confronted by some situation. 
It is the ume whether be bluthes when he is among 
strangers, begina to tremble or exhibits a tic; they are all 
results of tension. By means of the vegetative system, the 
tension is communicated to the whole body; and so, with 
every ettotion, the whole body is itelf in 2 tension. The 
‘manifestations of this tension, however, are not as clear at 
every point; and we speak of symptoms only in those 
points where the results are discoverable. If we examine 
more closely we shal] nd thet every part of the body is 
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involved in an emotional expresions end that these physi- 
cal expresions are the consequences of the action of the 
mind and the body. It is always neccesary to look for these 
reciprocal actions af the mind on the body, and of the 
body on the mid, since both of them are parts of the 
whole with which we are conoerned. 

‘We may reasonably conclude froma such evidence that « 
style of life and a corresponding ersotional disposition ex- 
sta continuous influence on the development of the body. 
Af in is true that a child crymallizes ite style of life very 
sarly, we should be able to discover, if we are experienced 
snough, the resulting physical expressions in Inter bie. A. 
:purageous individual will show the effects of his attitude 
in his physique. Hia body will be digerently buile ups 
“he tonus of bis muscles will be stronger, the carriage. 
af his body will be Srmer. Posture probably influences 
very considerably the development of the body and 
verhaps accounts in part for the better tonus of the 
‘nuscles. The expresion of the face is different in the 
courageous individual, and, in the end, the whole cast 
aE features, Ever the conformation of the skull may be 
rected, 

‘To-day it would be difficult to deny that the mind an 
niluence the brain. Pathology has shown cases where an 
dividual has fost the ability to read or write through a 
‘sion in the left hemisphere, but has been able to recover 
is ability by training other parts of the brain. It often 
‘uppens that an individual has an apoplecti stroke and 
here is no possibility of repairing the damaged part of the 
arain; and yet other parts of the brain compensate, restore 
he functions of the organs and so complete onoe more the 
vrain’s faculties. This Fact is especially important in help- 
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ing us to show the pombilities of the educational epplica~ 
tion of Tadividual Prychology. If the mind can exercise 
such an influence over the brains if the brain is no more 
than the tool of the mind —its most important tool, but 
stilt only its toal — then we can find ways to develop and 
japrove this tool. No one bora with a oxtain standard of 
brain ceed remain inescapably bound by it alt his life: 
methods may be found to make the brain better fited for 
fe. 

A mind which has fzed its goal in x mistaken direc 
tion — which, for example, is not developing the ability 
to cobperate — will fail to exercise a helpful influence 00 
the growth of the brain, For this reason we find that many 
children who lack the ability to coBperate show, in later 
life, that they have not developed their intelligence, theit 
ability to understand, Since the whole bearing of an adult 
reveals the induenoe of the style of life which ke buile up 
in che first four or five years, since we can see visibly 
‘before un the results of his scheme of apperceptian and the 
tovaning which he has given to life, we can ducover the 
‘bloden in codperation fram which he is suffering, and help 
to correct his failures. Already in Individual Psychology 
‘we have the fine steps towards this science. 

‘Many authors have pointed out » constant relationship 
between the expressions of the mind and those of the 
‘body. None of them, it seems, has attempted to discover 
the bridge betweea the ¢wo, Kretschmer, for exampic, bas 
described how, in the build of the body, we can discover 
2 correspondence with « certain type of mind, He is 
‘thus able to distinguish types into which he fits w great 
proportion of mankind. There are, for instance, the 
pyitoids, rownd-fated individuals with short noses and 
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a tendency to corpulence; the men of wbam Julius Czser 
speaks: 
“Let me have mes about me that are fat, 
Slesk-beaded men and such as slerp o” nights.” * 


‘With such a physique Kretschmer correlates specific men- 
tal characteristics; but his work docs not make clear the 
reasons for ts correlation. Ln our own conditions, inc 
viduals of this physique do not appear as suffering fram 
organ imperfection; their bodies are well euited to our 
culture. Physically they feel equal to others. They have 
confidence in their own strength. They are not tense and, 
if they wished to fight, they would fee! capable of fght- 
ing, They have no need, however, to Jook on others as 
their enemics or to struggle with life ws if it were hostile. 
One school of psychology would call them extraverts, but 
would offer no explanation. We should expect them to be 
emraverts, because they safer no trouble from their 





‘A contrasting type which Kretschmer distinguishes is 
the schizosd, either infantile or unusually tall, 1ong-nosed, 
with an egg-thaped bead. These he believes to be reserved 
and introspective; and if they suffer from mental disturb- 
ances, they become schizophrenic. They are of the other 
type of which Cesar speaks: 
“Yond Cassius has 2 lean and bungry looks 
He thinks too mich each men are dangerous” * 

Perhaps these individuals suffered froto imperfect orgens 
and grew up more self-interested, more pesimistic and 
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more “ introverted.” Pechaps they made more claims for 
help, and when they found thet they were not eufiiently 
considered, became bitter and suspicious. We can find, 
however, as Kretachmer admits, many mixed types, and 
‘even pyknoid types who bave developed with the mental 
characteristics attributed to schizaide. We could under- 
stand this if their circumstances had burdened them in 
another way, and chey had become timid and dicournged. 
‘We could probably, by syweematic discouragement, make 
Any child into & person who bebaved like a och 

Tf we had much experience behind vs, we could reoog- 
nize from al the partial expressions of ao individual the 
Segree of his ability to extperate, Without knowing it, 
people have always been looking for such signs, The ne- 
cemsity for cobperation is always pressing us; and hints have 
already been discovered, not scientcally but intuitively, 
to show us how to orient ourselves better in this chaotic 
Tike, In the same way we can vce that before all the great 
adjustments of history the mid of the people had al- 
ready recognized the necesity for adj sep ies 
striving to achieve it. So long as the st only ine 
‘neve, miases oun easly be made, People have alas 
disliked individuals wha had very notiecable. physical 
peculiarities, disfigured persons or honchbacks, Without 
knowing it, they were judging them as less Sted for co- 
operation, This was a great mistake, buc their judgment 
‘wis probably founded on experience. The way bad not yet 
‘been found to increase the degree of coSperation in indi- 
viduals who suffered from these peculiarities; their draw- 
backs were therefore overenaphasized, and they became 
the victims of popalar superstition. 


‘Let us now summarize our position. In the first four of 
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five years of life the child unifies its mental strivings and. 
establishes the root relationsbups between its mind and its 
body. A fied style of Life is adopted, with 2 correspanding 
emotional and physical Aadizus. Its development includes 
a larger or smaller degree of coSperation; and it is from 
this degree of codperation that we leara to judge and un- 
derstand the individual. In all failures the highest com- 
mon measure is x small degree of ability to coBperate, We 
can now give 2 still further definition of paychology: it 
is the understanding of deficences in cobperation. Since 
the mind isa unity and the same style of life runs through 
all ita expressions, all of an individeal"s emotions and 
thoughts must be consonant with his style of life. If we 
‘tee emotions that apparently cause dificultes and run 
counter to the individoal’s own welfare, itis completely 
vseless to begia by trying to change these emotions. They 
are the right expression of the individual's style of Site, 
and they can be uprooted only if he changes his style of 
life. 

Here Individual Prychology gives us a special hint for 
cur educational and therapentic outlook, We must never 
treat a symptom or 2 single expression: we must discover 
the mistake made in the whcle style of life, in the way the 
‘mind has interpreted ite experiences, in the meaning it he 
given to hfe, and in the actions with which it has amwered 
the impressions received from the body and from the en- 
vironment. This is the reat task of prychology. It is not 
properly to be called paychology if we stide pins into 2 
child and see how far it jumps, or tickle it and see how 
loud it laughs. These enterprises, so common among mod 
erm psychologists, may in fact tell us something of an in 
dividual’s psychology; bat only in so far 2a they give evi- 
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dence of a fixed and particular style of life. Styles of life 
are the proper subject-matter of psychology and the ma- 
terial for investigntion; and schools which take eny other 
subject-matter are occupied, in the main part, with phys- 
ology or biology. This holds true of thase who investi- 
agate stimuli and reactions; those who attempt to trace the 
effec of a sume or shocking experience; and those who 
examine inherited abulties and lock to see how they un- 
fold themselves. In Individual Prychology, however, we 
are considerng the paycheitelf, the unified mind; we are 
examining the meaning which individuals give to the 
‘World and to themselves, thei goals the direrion of their 
strivings, and the approaches they make to the problems 
of life. The best key which we so far possess for under- 
standing prychological diderences is given by examining 
the degree of ability to cofperate. 





CHAPTER IIT 
Feelings of Inforiority ond Superiority 


The’ inferiority complex™, one of the most important 
discoveries of Individual Psychology, seems to bave be- 
come world-famous. Psychologists of many schools have 
adopted the term and use it ia their own practice, F am not 
at all sure, however, that they understand it oc use it with 
‘the right meaning. It never helps us, for example, to tell 
1 patient that he is suffering from an inferiority complex) 
to do s0 would only strev his feelings of inferiority with- 
out showing him how to overcome them. We must recog 
nize the specific discouragement which he shows in 
style of lifes we must encounge him at the precise 
where he falls short in courage, Every neurotic has aa in- 
Eeriority comple. No neurotic is dstioguished from other 
nneurotica by the fact that he has an inferiority caroplee 
and the others have none. He is distinguished from the 
others by the kind af situation in which be feels unsble to 
contiaue on the useful side of life; by the limits he has 
put to his strivings and activities. It would no mote help 
‘him ta be mare courageous if we said to bim, “ You are 
wuffering fram an inferiority complex,” than it would 
help some one with a headache if we sid,‘ T can tell you 
what is wrong with you, You have 2 headache?” 

‘Many neurotics, if they were asked whether they felt 
inferior, would answer, “ No.” Some would even answer, 
+ Just the opposite. I know quite well that 1 am superior 
ta the people araund me.” We do not need to ask: we 
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need only watch the individual's behavior. Iti there thet 
swe shall notice what tricks he uses to ceasure himself of 
his importance. If we see some one who is arrogant, for 
example, we can guess that he feels, Other people are 
apt to overlook me. I ust show that I am somebody.” If 
‘we ace some one who gesticulates strongly when he epeaks, 
we can guess that he feels, “ My words would not carry 
any weight if T did not emphasize thero.” Behind every 
fone who behaves as if be were superior to others, we can 
‘wspect a feeling of inferiority which calls for very special 
efforts of concealment. It is as if a mun feared that he was 
too small and walked on tiptoe to make himself seem 
Targer. Sometimes we can sce this very behavior if two 
children are comparing their beight. The one who is xfraid 
that he is smaller will stretch up and hold himself very 
tensely; he will try to seem bigger than he is. If we asked 
fuch a chud, “Do you think you are too small?” we 
should hardly expect hisa to acknowledge the fac. 

Ut does not follow, therefore, that an individual with 
strong feelings of inferiority will appear to be a submir 
sive, quiet, restrained, inoffensive sort of person. Tnferi- 
ority feelings can exprem themselves in « thousand ways, 
Perhaps I can illustrate this by an anecdote of three chil- 
dren who were taken tothe 200 for the first time, As they 
stood before the lion's cage, one of them shrank behind 
his mother's skirts and mid, “T wane to go home.” The 
second child stood where he was, very pale and trembling, 
and said, “ I'm not a bit frightened.” The third glared at 
the ion ficrecly and asker’ his mother, “Shall I spit at 
i?” All three children really felt inferior, but each ex- 
preased his feclings in his own way, consonant with bis 
style of life. 
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Inferiority feelings are in some degree common to all 
of us, since we all Sind ourselves in positions which we 
‘with to improve. If we have kept our courage, we shal set 
about ridding ourselves of these feelings by the only di- 
rect, realistic and satisfactory means —by inproving the 
siuation. No human being can bear feeling of inferiority 
for long; he will be thrown into 2 tension which necessi- 
tates some kind of artion. But suppone an individual is dis- 
couraged; suppose he cannot conceive that if he makes 
realistic effores he wil! improve the tustion. He will etll 
‘be unuble to bear his feelings of inferiority; be will 
struggle ta get rid of them; but he will try methods which 
‘wring him no farther shead. His goal is sill “to be 
superior to diffaltis,” but instead of overcoming ob- 
stacles he will try to hypnotize himself, ot auto-intoxicate 
hirwelf, into fealing superior. Meanwhile his feelings of 
inferiority will accumulate, becuse the situation which 
produces them remains unaltered. The provocation is 

there, Every step he takes will Jead kien farther ints 
self-deception, and all bis problems will preas ia upon bim 
with greater and greater urgeacy. If we looked at his 
movements witheut understanding we should think them 
‘imless, They would not impress us as designed to im- 
prove the situation. As soon as we see, however, that he it 
cooupied, like every one ele, ia struggling for a feeling 
of adequacy but has given up hope of altering the objec: 
tive situation, all his movements begin to fall into cober- 
ence. If he feels weak, he moves into creumstances where 
Ihe can feel strong. He does not tran to be stronger, to be 
more adequate; he trains to appear stronger in his own 
‘eyen. His efforts to fool himself will meet with only a par 
tial eucceas, If he feels unequal to the problems of occu 
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pation, he may attempt to reassure himself of his impor- 
‘ance by being a domestic tyrant. In this may he may drug 
himself; but the real feelings of inferiority will remain. 
‘They will be the same old feelings of inferirity provoked 
ly the same old situation. They will be the lasting under~ 
current of his paychie life. In such a oue we may truly 
speak of an inferiority complex. 

Tt is time now to give a definition of the inferiority 
‘complex. The inferiority complex appears before a prob- 
Jem for which an individual is sot properly adapted or 
‘equipped, and expresses his conviction that he is unable to 
solve it. From this definition we can see that anger an be 
as moch an expression of an inferiority complex as tears 
co apologies. As inferiority feelings always produce ten 
tion, there will always be a compensatory movement 
towards 2 feeling of superiority; but it will no longer be 
directed towards solving the problem. The movement 
towards superionty will thus be towards the useless side 
of life, ‘The real problem will be shelved or excluded. 
‘The individual will try to restrict his Geld of action and 
will be more occupied in avoiding defeat than in pressing 
forward to success. He will give the picture of hesitating, 
of being at a standstill, or even of retreating, before his 
difficulties. 

Such an attitude can be seen very simply in cases 
of agoraphobia, This syraptom ia the expressica of con- 
vietion, “I must not go too far. I must keep myself to 
familize creumstances. Life is full of dangers and 1 must 
avoid encountering them.” Where this attitude is carried 
cout cosistently, the individual wil! keep hiraself to one 
oom, or will retire to bed and stay there. The mort thor- 
eughgoing expremion of a retreat before difficulties ix 
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‘tukide. Here the individual gives up before all the prob- 
Jems of life, exproses his conviction that he ean do noth 
ing to better his situation. The striving for superiority ia 
sukide can be understood when we realize that suicide is 
always a reproach or a revenge. With every suicide, we 
can always find some one at whose door be is laying the 
responsibility for his death, St i as if the suicide said, “ I 
‘was the tenderest and most semitive ofall people, and you 
treated me with the utmost brataty.” 

To some degree or other, every neurotic restricts hin 
field of action, hs contacts with the whole situation. He 
tries to keep at a distance the three real confronting prob- 
Jems of Life and conGnes himself to croumstances in 
‘which he feels able to domsoate, La this way he builds for 
hirogelf « narrow atable, clots the door and spends his bfe 
away from the wind, the sunlight and the fresh sir. 
‘Whether he domiates by bullying or by whining wall 
depend on hia training: he will choose the device which 
be han tested best and found roost effective for his pur- 
poses. Sometimes, if he is dimatisfied with one method, he 
vill ty the other. In either case the goa! is the sazve — to 
pin 2 feeling of superiority without working to improve 
the situation. The discouraged child which finds that it can 
tyrannize best by tears will be a cry baby; and a direc Line 
of development leads from the cxy-baby to the edult mel- 
ancholise. Tears and complain — the means which T 
ave aalled # water power "—can be an extremely cape~ 
‘He weapon for disturbing coBperation and reducing othera 
to 2 condition of alavery. With such people, at with thove 
who suffer from shyues, embarrassment and feelings of 
guile, we should find the inferiority coenplex on the sur- 
fares they would readily admit theic weakness and their 
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inability to Jock after themselves. What chey would hide 
from view would be their beightened goa! of supremacy, 
theie desire to be the fret at all comma A child given 10 
boasting, oa the other hand, displays its superiority com- 
plex at fit views if we examined its behavior rather than 
its words, we should woon discover the unadmitted feel- 
ings of inferieity. 

‘The so-called CEdipus Complex is in reality nothing 
siore than a special instance of the marrow stable” of 
‘the neurotic, If an individual is afraid ta meet the prob- 
Jem of love in the world at large, he will not succeed im. 
ridding himself of this problem. If he confines his field 
of action to the family circle, it will not murprise us to 
nd that his verual strivings alto are elaborated within 
these limits. From his feeling of iaseairty he has never 
spread his interest outside the few people with whom be is 
smott frmshar. He fears that with others he would not be 
able to dominate in his accustomed way, The victims of 
the CEdipus Complex are children who were pampered by 
their mothers, who were trained to believe that their 
‘wishes carried with them a right to fuldllment, end who 
‘ever saw that they could win affection and love by their 
independent efforts outside the bounds of the home, In 
adult life they remain tied to their mother? apron strings. 
Tn love they look, not for ar equal partner, but for a erv- 
ant; and the servant of whose support they are surest ix 
theie mother. We could probably induce an Gedspus Com- 
pler in any child. All we should need is for its mother to 
spoil i, and refuse to spread its interest to other people, 
and for its father to be comparatively indifferent or cold. 

This picture of restricted movement is given by all the 
‘symptoms of neurosis. in the speech of the stammtrer We 
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‘can sce his hesitating attieade. His residue of social feel- 
ing drives him ta make connection with bis fellews, but his, 
Jow opiaion of himself, his fear of coming to the test, 
‘conflicts with his sodal feeling, and he hesitates in his 
speech. Children who are “ backward ” at school, men and 
‘women who bave found no occupation by the age of thirty 
for more, or have shelved the problem of marriage, com= 
ppulsioa neurotica who must carry out the same action again 
and again, insamniacs who weary themselves for the tasis 
of the day—all of them reveal the inferiority complex 
‘which forbids ther to make progress in solving the prob- 
Jems of life. Masturbation, premature ejaculation, impo- 
tence and perversion all show a halting style of hfe, eon- 
sequent on @ fear of inadequacy in the approach to the 
‘other sex. The concomitant goal of supremacy will sug- 
‘ett itself if we ask, “Why so afraid of inadequacy? ™ 
‘The answer can ody be, “ Because the individual has set 
foc himself so high a goal of success” 

‘We have maid that inferiority feelings are not in them- 
selves abnormal. They are the cause of all improvements 
in the position of mankind. Science itself, for example, crn 
ase only when people feel their ignarance and their need 
to foresee the Future: it is the result of the strivings of 
‘human beings to improve their whole situation, to know 
more of the universe and to be able to control it better. 











upon feelings of inferiority. If we can imagine a disinter- 
ested observer visiting oor human planet, he would surely 
conclude, “These human beings, with all their associations 
‘and institutions, with all their efforts for security, with 
their roofs to keep off the rain, their clothes to warm 
them, their streets to make travel easier — obviously they 
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feel themselves the weakst of aij the ishabitinm of 
earth.” And in some ways men are the weakest of all 
creatures. We have not the streagth of the Tion or the 
gorilla, and many animals are better fited to encet the 
Aificulties of life alone. Some animals compenate for 
their weakest by emocation—they join together in 
herds; but human beings have need of more varied and 
deeper colfperation chan we can find anywhere elte in the 
world. The human child is especially weak; it needs care 
sand protertion for many years. Sunce every human being 
hhas at one time been the youngest and weakest of man- 
kind, and since mankind, without cobperaton, would be 
completely at the mercy of its environment, we can under- 
stand how inescapably & child which hs not trained itelf 
Jn codperation will be driven towards pessimiem and « 
fixed inferiority complex. We can understand, too, tht 
life will coatinne ta offer problems even to the most eo8p- 
cexative individual. No individeal will find himself in the 
portion of having reached his final goal of superiority, of 
being complete master of his environment. Life is too 
short; our bodies are too weak the three problems of life 
will always admit of richer and fuller solubons. We an 
always approach to x solution; we cut never rest satisfied 
‘with our echievement. Seriving will continue in any case; 
bbut with the cobperative individua! it will be hopeful and 
contributory striving, directed towards 2 real smprove- 
iment of aur common situation. 

Nobody will worry, I thiok, over the fact chat we can- 
not finally reach the highest goal of our Lives. If we 
could imagine a single individual, or mankind on the 
‘hole, as having reached a position where there were no 
further dificultica, we should think that life in thase <ir- 
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cumstances must be very dull. Everything then could be 
foreseen, everything calculated in advance. To-morrow 
‘would bring no wrexpected opportunities; there would be 
fothing to look Forward to in the future. Our interest in 
cormes mainly from our lack of certainty. If we were 
all sure, if we knew everything, there would no longer be 
discussions oF discoveries. Science would have come to an 
end; the universe around us woald be sathing but 2 twice- 
told tale. Art and religion, which cheer ux with the imag- 
ination of our unseained goals, would 0 longer have 
any meaning. Iti our good fortune that life is not 20 e225) 
iy exhausted. The wriviogs of men ere continuous ad we. 
‘an always find or invest new problems, and rake new! 
opportunities for codperation and contribution, The nev: 
otic in blocked at the beginning; hi solutions remain 
1 low level and bis dificultes are correspondingly great. ‘, 
The more normal individual puts behind himself an in- ¢ 
creasingly full solution for his problems; he can advance | 
to new dificulties and arrive at new solutions In this way 
he is enabled to contribute to others: he does not lag be- 
hind and become a Ltbility for his fellow men; be does 
not need or demand speci consideration; but he proceed 
‘with courage and independence to solve bis problems in 
sesordance with socal feeling. 

"The goal of superiority, with each individual, is per~ 
sonal and unique. It depends upon the meaning he gives 
to life; and this meaning i not a matter of words. It is 
bile wp in hia style of life and rans through i like » 
strange melody of his own creation. In his eryle of life he 
does not expres his goa! so that we exo forrulate it oact 
for all. He expremes it vaguely, so that we must guess 
at it from the indications be gives. Understanding a style 
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of Life is sieilar to understanding the work of a poet, A. 
poet must use words; but his meaning ix more chan the 
mere words be uses. The greatest part of his meaning 
must be guessed 2t; we must read berween the lines. So, 
too, with that profoundest and moc intricate creation, an 
individsal style of life, Toe poychologist must leara to 
read between the lines; he must learn the art of appre- 
ating life-meaniogs 

Te could not be otherwise, The meaning of life is 
arrived at in those first four or five years of life; and it 
ia not arrived at by a mathematical process, but by dark 
‘gropings, by feelings not wholly understood, by catch= 
ing at hints and fumbling for explanations. The goal of 
superiority, in a similar way, is Sxed by groping and 
guesswork; it is a life-suriving, a dynamic tendency, not 
1 charted and geographically determined point, Nobody 
nows his own goal of superiority #0 that he can describe 
it in full. Pechaps he knows bis professional arms, but 
these give 20 more than a amall part of ‘hi strivingn 
Even where the goal has been made concrete, there can 
bea thousand varieties of striving towards thie goal, One 
man, for example, will wact to be a physician; but to be 
a phyican may roean many different things. Not only 





‘own peculiar degree of interest in himself and interest 
in others. We shall soe how far be trains himself to be 
of help to his fellows and ow far he limats his helpful- 
ress. He has made this his aim ax a compensation for 8 
specific feeling of inferiority, and we must be able to 
guen, from bis expressions in his profesion and cle- 
where, the epecifc feeling for which be is compensating. 
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We very frequently find, for example, that physicians 
Jn their childhood made early soquzintance with the fact 
of death; and death was the aspect of oman insecurity 
which made the greatest impeession on ther. Perhaps 2 
Ibrother or a parent died; and their later training devel- 
oped towards finding a way, for themselves and others, 
to be more secure againat death. Another man may make 
it his concrete goal to be a teacher; but we know very 
well how diferent teachers may be, If 2 teacher has a 
ow degree of socal feeling, his goal of superiority 
‘being 2 teacher may be to rule among his inferior 
may feel secure oaly with those who are weaker and less 
experienced than himself, A teacher with a high degree 
of socal feeling will treat his popls a his equals; he will 
really wish to contribute to the welfare of mankind. We 
need not do more than mention here how different the 
‘upacities and interests of teachers my be, and how sig- 
nificant of their goal all these expressions wall be found. 
‘When a gaal is made concrete, the individual's potential- 
ities must be curtailed and limited to Gt ths goal, but 
the complete goal, the prototype, will always push and 
pull at these lieits and fied a way, under any conditions, 
fo express the meaning given to life and the fna? ideal 
striving for superirity. 

‘With every indsvidual, therefore, we must look below 
the surface. An individual may change the way in which 
bhe makes his goal concrete, just 28 he may change one ex- 
‘Presion of his concrete goal, his occupation. We must will 
ook for the underlying coherenccy for the unity of the 
Personality, This unity is fred in al ts expressions. If we 

‘an irregular triaagle and place i in different posi- 
tong, each position will seem to give us quite 4 different 
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tciangle; but if we look hard we shall discover that the 
triangle is always the same. So, to0, with the prototype: 
kes content is never exhausted by acy single expression, 
Dut we can recogaize it in all is expressions. We can never 
my to a mun, * Your sciving for superiority would be 
satisfied if you did this or that . . .” The striving for 
superiority remaina flexible; and, indeed, che nearer to 
health and normality an individual is, the more he can 
Gnd new openings for his servings when they are blocked 
in one particular direction. It is only the neurotic who 
feels, of the concrete expressions of his goal, “T must 
have this or nothing.” 

‘We should not attempt to formulate too easily any par- 
ticular superiority strivings but we can Gd in all goals 
‘ne comman factor —2 striving to be godlike, Sometimes 
we find children who expres themselves quit~ openly in 
this way, and remark, “I should like to be God.” Many 
philosophers have had the same idea; and there are edu- 
citors who would wish to train and educate children to 
be like God. In old religious disciptines the same objec- 
tive is visible; disiples should educate themselves in 
stich a way that they become godlike. This ideal of god 
Mkenese appears in a more modest way in the idea of 
“superman; and itis revealing —TI shall not say more 
that Nietzsche when he became insine signed himself 
in x Setter to Strindberg, “The Crusifed” Often insane 
people exprem their goal of superiority in an uediagu 
Form: they will ser, 1 am Napoean.” or © am the 
‘Emperor of China.” They with to be the center of atten- 
tion through the whole world, to be looked on from all 
‘ides, to be sannected with the whole world by wireless 
and overhear all convermtions, to predict the future, 10 
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be the bearers of supernatural power, In @ tiore reaton- 
able way, perhaps, the same goil of godlikeness comes 
cont in the desire to know everything, to posses universal 
‘wisdom, o in the wish to perpetuate our life. Whether it 
4s our earthly life we desire to perpetuate, or we imagine 
‘ourselves a1 coming to earth again and again thraagh 
many incirmations, of we foresee an immortality ia an- 
ther world, these prospects are a2] based upon the desire 
to be like God. In religious teachings it is God who ix 
the immortal being, wha survives through all time and 
cternity, Tam not here discossing whether these ideas are 
ight or wrong: they are interpretations of life, they are 
smaanings; snd to some degree we are all caught up ia this 
‘meaning,— God and godlikeness. Even the atheist wishes 
to conquer God, to be higher than God} and we can see 
that chin ie peculiarly strong goal of superiority. 

Once the goal of superiority has been made concrete, 
there are no mistakes made in the style of Ife. Tie habits 
and symptoms of the individual are precisely right for 
attaining his conerete goal; they are beyoad all criticism, 
Every problem child, every neurotic, every drunkard, 
criminal or sexual pervert is making the proper move- 
ments to achieve what he takes to be the patton of su- 
priority, It is impossible to attack his symptoms by them- 
selves; they ate exactly the eymptoms he ought to have 
for such a goul. A boy at one school, the laziest boy 
in the clam, was asked by his teacher, Why do you get 
con 40 badly with your work? ” He answered, “If I ain 
the laxiest boy bere, you will always be occupied with 
tne. You never pay any attention ta good boys, who never 
discurh the class and do all their work properly.” So long 
‘ait was bis aim to attract notice and rale over his teacher, 
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‘he had found the beat say to do it. It would be of no 
‘use to try to get eid of his laziness; be needed it for bis 
goal. He was perfecely i the right and if he changed 
hhis behavior be would be a fool. Another boy was very 
obedient at home but ke seemed to be stupid; be was 
ackward at school and not st all quick-witted #t home. 
He had 2 brother two years alder than he, and his brother 
was quite differentia bis style of life, Hee was intelligent 
and active but he was always getting into trouble because 
of his impudence. The younger brother was one day over- 
Ieard eaying to the alder brother, “ I'd rather be as stupid 
as I am than as impudent as you are." His stupidity was 
really quite intelligent if we grant him the goal of exap- 
ing trouble. Becawe of bis stupidity less was demanded 
of him, and if he committed errors he was fot blamed for 
them. Granted his goal, be would have been a fool not 
to be supid. 

Till the present day, the usual treatment has been to 
attack the symptom. To this attitude Individual Prychol- 
ogy is entirely opponed, both in medicine and sn educa- 
tion. When a child is backward in arithmetic, or has bad 
school reports, it is useless to concentrate our attention 
‘on these points and try ta improve him in these special 
expresuons. Perhaps he wants to bother the teacher} oF 
even to escape school altogether by getting himself ex- 
pelled. 1f we check him at one point, he wall find a new 
‘way to reach his goat, It ix just the same with the adult 
neurotic. Suppore he suffers, for example, from 
‘These headaches of his con be very wseful to hn and 
they may occur at the precise moment when he hes greatest 
need of them. Through his headaches he may cxape 
selviog the problems of society; they may come on when 
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cever he is confronted with he nccemity of mesting ocw 
people or of making 2 new decision, At the same time, 
they may sid him in tyranaizing over hia office sal, or 
cover his wife and family. Why should we expect him to 
‘give up much 2 well-tested device? The pain be gives 
Dimaelf, feom hie present point of view, it no more than 
1s wise investment; it brings him in all the returns he 
could wish. No doube we could frighten kim out of thio 
symptom by giving him an explanation which shocked 
him, just as war neurotics were sometimes frightened out 
‘of their symptams by electric shocks or pretended opera 
tions, Perhaps raedical treatment would relieve him at 
this point and make i¢ more dificult for him to continue 
with the particular symptom be has chosen. Bat, 20 loag 
1 bis goal remains the same, if be givea up one symptom. 
the must find another, “ Cured” of his headaches, he will 
develop inomnis, or tome other fresh symptom So 
Jong ax his goal remains the sume, he must contione to 
pure it, Neuretis exist who can drop symptoms with 
fartonishing rnpidity and tke on new ones without a 
‘moment's hesitation. They become virtuosos of neurosis, 
continually extending their repertory. Te reading of 
‘book on prychotherapy will suggest to them anly voroe 
further nervous troubles which at yet they have oot bad 
the opportunity of trying out. What we must always Jook 
for isthe purpose for which che symptom i adopted and 
the coherence of this purpose with the genera goal of 
‘superiority. 

‘Suppose in my classroom I sent for a ladder, climbed 
vp it, and perched oa top of the blackboard. Any one 
sezing me would probably think, “ Doctar Adler is quite 
eazy.” They would not know what the ladder was for, 
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why 1 climbed up it, or why I was sitting in each an 
awkward postion. But if chey knew, “He wants to 
‘on the hlzckboard because he feels inferior unless he is 
phyticlly higher than other people; be only feels se- 
ture if he can look down on his class, they would not 
think I was quite so cry. I would bave taken an excel- 
ent way to atti my coverete goal. The ladder would 
then seem a very seasible device and my efforts to climb 
up it would appear well planned and executed. Only an 
one point would I be crazy—cny interpretation of sa- 
periority. 11 could be cand tat my eer gal 
‘was badly chosen, then 1 could change my activity, Bat 

if the goal remains, and tmy ladder is taken away, I shall 
‘oy again with a chair; ond if the chair is taken away, 1 
shall see what I can da by jumping and clambering and 
pulling myself up by my muscles. It is the sume with 
‘every neurotic: nothing is wrong with his choice of means 
—they are beyond criucism. 11 is only his concrete goal 
‘we can improve. With a change of goal, the mental halts 
and attitudes will also change. He will no longer need 
the old tabuts and arntudes, and aew ones, fitted to his 
new gost, will take their place. 

Let me give the example of a woman of thirty who 
came to me suffering from anxiety and inabulity to make 
friends, She could make ao progress with the problem of 
‘occupation and in consequence was still a burden upon 
hee family. She would take seall jobs from time to time 
4s x stenographer or secretary, but by a miserable fatality, 
hier employers would always make love to her and scare 
her 20 much that che had to leave the office. Once, how- 
fever, she found a place where her employer was not 20 
much interested in her. She felt so homulizted that ahe 
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lefe this job also. She had been poychologically treated 
for many years — for eight years, I believe — but bee 
treatment had not succeed in making her sociable or 
putting her in position where she could earn her living. 

‘When T maw her 1 traced back ber style of life to the 
first years of her childhood. No one can understand the 
grownup who does not learn to understand the child. 
She had been the youngest in her family, very pretty, 
and spoiled beyond belief. Her parents were very well 
off at the time, and she had only to express 2 wish for 
it to be granted. “ Why,” I mid when I heard her, “you 
were brought up like a princess.” “That's odd,” the re 
plied. “ Everybody used to call me Princes.” I asked her 
for her exrliest recollection, “When I was fou years 
1d,” she said, “I remember going out of the house and 
finding some children who were playing a game. Every 
so often they jumped up and aalled out, ‘The witch in 
coming? I was very fnghtened and when I got back 
hhome, I asked an old woman who was staying with us 
whether there were really any witches. She answered, 
“Yes, there are witches and burglars and robbers, and 
they wall all come after you.™ From this we can see that 
she was scared to be left alone in the house: and she ex- 
pressed her fear in her whole style of life. She did not 
feel strong enough to leave home and those at home must 
support her and look after her in every way. Another 
exrly recollecnon was 25 follows: 1 had «piano teacher, 
man; and one day he tried to kiss me. I stopped play- 
ing and went and told my mother. After that, I didn't 
gh to play the plano any more.” Here, to0, we can see 
that she tramed to put a great distance between herself 
and men; and her sexual development was in accordance 
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with the goal of protecting herself against Jove. She felt 
thet ba be ia love was a weakness. Here I mist say that 
aay people feel weak if they are in Jove; and to a 
cxrtain degree they are right. If we are in love we must 
bbe fender, and our interest in another buman being leaves 
ws open to disturbance. It i only the individual whose 
goal of superiority is, “I must never be weak, I must 
never be exposed, who will avoid the mutual depend- 
cane of love. Such people train away from love and are 
ill-prepared for it. Often you will Sed chat if they feel 
in danger of falling in love, they cura the situation to 
ridicule, They laugh and make jokes and tease the perton 
from whom they feel in danger. Ta this way they try 
to get rid of their feeling of weakness. 

‘This girl, too, felt weak when the considered fove and. 
marriages and in consequence she was impressed. much 
‘more strongly than she needed to be when men made love 
to her in her jobs. She could see no way out bot to run 
away. While she was still confronted with these prob- 
lems, her mother and father both died and her court 
almost cave to an end. She managed to God relatives to 
‘come and look after her; but her postion wax not nearly 
0 satefactory. After a while ber relatives would become 
very much bored with her and would stop peying her all 
the attention she felt she needed. She scolded them and 
told them how dangerous it was for her to be left alone; 
and in this way she staved off the tragedy of being left to 
her own devices. I am cnnvinced that if her family had 
given up bothering about her altogether, she would have 
‘gone mad. The only way to accomplish her goal of si- 
‘peviority was to force her family to support ber and allow 
her to exclude all the problems of life. She kept ia her 
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own mitd the image, 1 do mot belong to this planet, 
‘but to another planet, where I am 2 princess. This poor 
earth does not understand me and acknowledge my im- 
portance.” One step further would bave Jed her to in 
sanity; but 90 long as she had some small resources of 
her own and could still obtain relatives or family friends 
to take care of her, ehere was no call for the final step. 

Here i another case where both the inferiority com- 
plex and the superiority complex can be clearly recog- 
rmzed. A girl of sixicen was sent to me, who had been 
stealing since she was six or scven and staying out at 
right with boys since she was twelve. When she was 
‘two years old her parents had divorced after a long and 
bitter personal struggle. She was taken by her mother to 
live with her in her grandmother's home; and her grand- 
‘mother, a3 so often happens, gave herself over to pam= 
pering the child. She had been born when the struggle 
Detwoen her parents was at icv height and her mother 
hhad not welcomed her arrval. She had never liked her 
daughter and a tension existed between them. When the 
pl came to see me 1 talked with her in a friendly way, 
She told me, “I don’t like along things or running about 
‘wth boys; but I've got to show may mother that she can't 
handle me2* “You do it for a revenge?” I asked her, 
“1 suppose a0,” she answered. She wanted (9 prove her- 
self stronger than her mother; tut she fad this goal only 
because she felt weaker. She felt her mother disliked her 
and she suffered from an infenority complex. The only 
vway she could think of to asset her supenority was to 
cause trouble. When children commit thefts or other de- 
Inquencies, it is usually for revenge. 

‘A girl of Sftcen disappeared for eight days, When 
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she was found she was taken to the Children’s Court; and 
there she told a tale of baving been kidaepped by # mani 
‘wha bad bousd ber end kept her locked in a room for 
ight days. No one believed her. The doctor spoke very 
intimately with her and usged her to canfes the truth. 
‘She was so angry with hima for not sxepting her story 
that she elapped him in the face. When I exw her, L asked 
hher what she wanted to be, and geve the impression that 
1 was interested only in her own fate and ia what I could 
do to help her. When I asked her for @ dream, she 
faugbed and told me the following dream, “1 was ia 
a speak-easy, When I went out, I met my mother. Soon, 
my father came, and I asked my mother to hide me, 20 
that he should not see me.” She was afraid of her father 
and the was fghting him. He used to punish her; and 
vecause the was afraid of punishment she was compelled 
10 lie. If ever we hear of & case of lying, we must Look 
for a severe parent. A lie would have no sense unless 
the truth were felt as dangerous. Or the other hand, we 
fan see that this gicl had some cobperation with her 
‘mother. Sbe now told me chet some one had ecticed her 
to a speak-easy, and she hed spent the cight days there. 
‘She was frightened of coafewing because of her father; 
but at the same time her procedure had been dictated by 
the desire to get the better of him. She felt subjugated by 
him; and sbe could feel the conqueror only by hurting 
him. 

‘How may people who have mistaken the way f0 su- 
periority be helped? It is not so dificult if we recognize 
that the striving for superiority is common to all men, 
‘We can then put ourselves in their postion: and sympa- 
thize with their struggles. The only miake they make 
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is that their strivings are on the uselest side of life, It is 
the striving foe superiority which is behind every human 
creation and itis the source of all contributions which are 
rade to our culture. The whole of buman life proceeds 
along thia great Tine of action —from below above, from 
minus to plus, fram defeat to victory. The only individ. 
uals who can really meet and master the problems of 
Ikfe, however, are those who show in their striving a tend- 
cency to enrich all others, who go ahead in such a way that 
others benefit also. If we approach people in the right 
way, we aball noe find them hard to convince. All human 
Judgments of value and success are founded, in the end, 
‘upon cobperation; this is the great shared commonplace of 
the human race. All that we ask of conduct, of ideals, of 
‘goals, of actions and traits of character, is that they should 
Serve towards our human codperation, We shall never 
find a man who is completely devoid of social feeling. 
‘The neurotic und the criminal also now this open secret; 
wwe can see their knowledge in the pains they take to jus- 
tify their style of life or to throw responsibility else- 
where. They have lost courage, bowever, to proced on 
the useful se of life. Aa inferiarity complex tells chem, 
Success ion i not for you.” Tobey have turned 
away from the real problems of life and are engaged in 
shadow-fghting to reansure themselves of their strength. 

Tn our human division of labor there is room for a great 
variety of concrete goels. Perhaps, as we have seen, every 
‘goa! may involve same small degree of mistakenness; and 
‘e could always find something to crticine, To one child, 
uperiority will scem to lie in mathematical knowledge, 
to another in att, toa third in physical strength. The child 
with digestive inferiority may come fo think chat the 
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problems confronting him are mainly problems of mutri- 

His interest ey turn towards food, since in this 
way be conceives that he can better his situation, In con= 
sequence he may become an expert cook or a profesor 
of dictetic. In all these special gotla we can sec, together 
‘with & real compensation, soene exclusion of possitnnics, 
tome traicing towards sclf-limitation, We can understand, 
for example, that a philosopher must really froma time to 
time exile himself from society to think and to write his 
books. But the mistake involved is never great if a bigh 
degree of socal feeling is bound up with the goal of su- 
Perionty, Our cobperation has need of many different 
excellence, 





CHAPTER 1V 
Eerly Momorias 


Since the struggle to reach a position of vantage is the 
key to the whole personality, we shall meet it at every 
point of the individual's peychic life. To recognize this 
fact gives us ¢wo great aids in our task of understanding 
an individual style of life. First, we can begin wherever 
‘we choose: every expremion will lead us in the same di- 
rection — towards the ane motive, the one melody, around 
which the personality is built. Secondly, we are provided 
with a vast store of material. Every word, thought, feel- 
{ng or gesture contributes to our underscanding. Any mit- 
take we might cake in considering one expression too 
Inastily can be checked and corrected by a thousand other 
‘expressions, We cannot finally decide the meaning of one 
expression until we can see its part in the whole; but 
every expression is saying the same thing, every expre- 
sion i urging vs towards the solution. We are like 
archeologists who find fragroents of earthenware, tools, 
the ruined walls of buildings, broken monuments, and 
leaves of papyrus; and from these fragments proceed to 
infer the life of a whole city which has perished. But we 
are dealing, not with something which has perabed, but 
‘withthe inter-ongasized aspects of » human being, living 
personality which can set before us continuous new mani 
festations of its own meaning. 

Te is not an casy cask to understand a buman being. 
Individual Peychology is perhaps the most dificult of 
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all psychologies to learn and to practice. We must listen 
always for the whole. We snust be sceptical until the key 
‘becomes self-evident. We must gather bints from 1 mul- 
tirude of small signs— from the way a man entert a 
room, the way he greets us and shakes hands, the way 
be amules, the way he walks. Ox one poiat we may go 
astray, but others are always forthcoming to correct of 
confirm us, Treatment itself is an exercise in enbperation. 
and 1 test of colperation. We can gucceed only if me are 
‘genuinely interested in the other. We must be able to see 
‘with his eyes and listen with his ears, He must contribute 
his part to our common uoderstanding, We must work 
out his attitudes and his diffcuition together. Even if 
wwe felt we had underseood him, we should have 10 wit 
ness that we were right unless he also understood. A tact- 
Jeet truth can never be the whole truth; it shows that 
‘our understanding was not suficient. It it perhaps from 
2 miscomprehension of this point that other schools have 
derived the concept of * negative and postive transfer 
ences, factors which are never met with in Individual 
Paycholagical treatment, To spoil a patient who is accus- 
tomed to be spoiled may be an easy way to gain bua affec- 
tions; but his desire for domination will be apparent 
underneath. If we slight him and overlook him, we may 
easily incur his enmicy: he may break off the treatment, 
cr he may continue it in the hope of justifying himself 
sand making us repest. We shall not be able to help hirm 
cither by spoiling him or by sighting him: we must show 
brim the interest of one man towards 1 fellow man. No 
Snterest could be truer or more objertive. We must coBp- 
crate with hin in finding his mistakes, both for his oma 
‘benefit and for the welfare of others, With this aim in 
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‘view we stall never run the risk of exiting “ tranfer- 
ences ®, of posing 28 authorities, or of putting him in a 
postion of dependence and irresponsitlity. 

‘Among all prychie expressions, some of the most re- 
vealing are the individual's memories, His memorica are 
the reminders be carries about with him of bis own limits 
and of the meaning of Greumstance. There are mo 
chance memories”: oot of the inaleulable number of 
impreaons which meet an individual, he chooses to Fe- 
member only those which be feels, however darkly, to 
have a bearing on his situation. Thus his memories repre- 
tent bis  Seory of My Life *; 2 story he repeats to himn- 
elf to warn him or comfort him, to keep hin concen 
‘ated on his goal, to prepare him, by means of past ex- 
Periences, to meet the fonire with an already tested style 
of action. The use of memories to stxbilize « mood can 
be plalaly seen in everyday behavior. [f a man uflers a 
defeat and i3 discouraged by ihe recalla previous in- 
‘tances of defeat. LE he is melancholy, all bin memories 
are melancholy. When he is cheerful and courageous, be 
selects quite other memories; the incidents he recalls are 
pleasant, they confirm bus optiism. In the same way, if 
hhe feels himself confronted with 2 problem, be will 
summon up memories which help to prepare the mood in 
‘Which he will meet it. Memories thus serve much the tame 
‘purpose as dreams. Many men, when they have. decisions 
to make, will dream of ctuminations which they have 
‘succesfully passed. They see their decision as x text, and. 
try to re-create the mood in which they succeeded before. 
‘What holds true of the variations of mood within an 
individual style of life, holds true also of the stracture 
‘and balarice of his moods in gentral. A melancholiac could 
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not cemaia melancholiac if he remembered his good 
moments and bis susxmes. He must my to himself, All 
my life I was unfortunate ”; and select only those events 
which he can interpret as instances of his unbappy fate. 
‘Memories can never run coucter to the style af life. 1f 
an indivedual’s goal of superionty demands that he should 
feel, “ Other people always humibate me, he will choose 
for remembrance incidents which be cas incerpret ax hus 
riliations, Lrg far as his style of life alters, his hemaries 
also will alter; he will remember diffcrent incidents, or 
he will pue a dierent interpretation on the inadents he 
remembers, 

Early recollections have especial significance. To begin 
with, they show the style of hfe in its organs and in its 
lst expressions. We can judge from them whether 
the child was pampered or neglected, how far he was 
tetining for codperation with others; yoth whom he pre= 
ferred to codperate; what problems confronted him, and 
how he struggled againse them. In the early recollections 
of a child wha suffered from difficulties in seeing and 
who trained hrmself to look more closely, we shall find 
impressions of a visual nature. His recollections will 
begin, 1 Yooked around me. « .%5 or he will desonbe 
colors and shapex. A child who had difficulties of move~ 
iment, who wanted to walk or rua or jump, will show these 
Interests in his recollections. Events remembered from 
childhood must be very near to the main interest of the 
individusl, and if we know his main interest we know his 
goal ond his style of Ife. Ie is thns fact which makes early 
recollections of muck value in vocational guidance. We 
an fine, moreover, the child's relations towards his 
‘mother, bis father and the other members of the family. 
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Te i comparatively indifferent whether the memories are 
scourate or inaccurate; what is of most value about thera 
is that they represent the individual's judgment, “ Even 
in childhood, [was such and auch « person”, or, “ Even 
in ghildhood, I found the world five this.” 

‘Mose illumniaating of all isthe wey he bogins his story, 
the earliest inédeat he can recall The Grat memory will 
show the individuals Fundamental view of lifes his first 
satisfactory crystallization of hie atinude, It offers ut an 
opportunity to see at onc glance what he has then a 
the starting point for his development. 1 would never 
finvesigate a persocality without asking for the fret 
memory. Sometimes people do not anewer, or profess 
that they do not know which event came firsts but this 
live in revealing. We can gather that they do net with 
to discuss their fundamental meaning, and that they are 
not prepared for cofperation. In the main people are 
perfectly willing to dicuss their frat memories. They 
take them as mere facts, and do not realize the meaning 
hidden in them. Soveely any one understands a fire 
memory; and most people are therefore able to confess 
their purpose in life, their relationship to others and their 
view of the environment in a perfectly neutral and un- 
embarrassed manner through their first memories. An- 
other point of isterest in free memories is that their com- 
pression and simplicty allows us to use them for mam 
investigations. We can ask 2 school class to write thiir 
caslieet recollections; and, if we know how to interpret 
them, we have an ettremely valuable picture of each 
child, 


Let me, for the sake of illostration, give a few fire 
‘memories and attempt to interpret them. I know nothing 
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clae of the individuals than the meataries they tell— aot 
even whether they are children or adults, The meaning 
‘we find ia their iret memories would have to be checked 
by other expressions of their personality; but we oun use 
‘them aa they stand for our training, and for sharpening, 
tur ability to guess. We shall know what might be true, 
and we shall be able to compare one memory with an- 
other. In especial we shall be able to ace whether the in- 
dividual is training towards eobperation of against it, 
whether be i courageous oF discouraged, whether be 
Wwithes to be supported and watched, or to be self-reiant 
and independent; whether he is prepared to give or amt- 
fous ently co receive, 

t. “Sime my sister » « "It is important to notice 
which people in the eaviroament occur ia Grat memories, 
‘When a sister occurs, we can be pretty sure that the in- 
dividual has felt greatly under her influesce. The sister 
thas thrown a shadow over the other chuld’s development. 
Generally we find a nvalry between the two, as if they 
‘were competing in a race; and we can understend that wich 
a rivalry offers addibonal difficulties in developenent. A 
child cannot extend his interest to others as well when 
hhe is ccsupied with civalcy as when he can eobperate 00 
term of friendship. We shall rot jump to conclusions, 
however: perhaps the two children were good friends. 

“Since my sister and I were the youngest in the family, 
1 was not permitted to attend uatil she (the younger} was 
old enough to go.” Now the rivalry becomes evident. My 
‘ister has hindered me! She was younger, but I was freed. 
to wait for her. She narrowed my possbulines! If this is 
really the meaning of the memory, we should expec thi 
Bitl or bey to feel, “ It is the greatest danger in my life 
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‘when some one restricts me and prevents my free develop- 
ment.” Probably the writer is a git. It scems less ikely 
that a boy would be beld beck till younger tster ir ready 
to go to school. 

* Accordingly we began on the mme day.” We should 
not call this the beat Kind of education for a gie! in her 
position. It might well give her the impression chat, be- 
‘ause she is the older, she most stay behind. Tn any onse, 
‘we sce that this particular girl bas interpreted it in this 
sense. Soe feels that she is slighted in favor of her sister. 
She will aocuse some one of this neglect; and probably it 
will be her mother. We should not be surprised if she 
Jeaned more towards her father, and tried to make her- 
self his favorite. 

“1 recall distintly that mother told every one how 
Jonely ahe was on our first day at school. She suid, 1 
tan out to the gate many times that afternoon and looked 
for the gicls. I just thought they would never come.’ 
Here is a description of the mother; and a description 
which does not show her behaving very intelligently. It 
fn the girl's portrait of her mother. “Thought we should 
never come”—the mother was obviously affectionate, 
sod the gitls knew of her aifection; but at the same time 
she was anxious and teme. If we could epeak to this gil, 
she could tell us more of the mother’ preference for the 
‘younger sister. Such 4 preference would not astanich us, 
for the youngest child is almost always pampered. From 
the whale of this fit memory, I abould conclude that 
the older of the two sisters felt hindered through the 
tivalry of the younger. In later Life we should expect to 
nd marks of jealoory and fear of campetition. It would 
ot surprise us to find ber disliking women younger than 
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herself. Some people feel too old al! through their lives, 
and many jealous women feel inferior towards members 
of their own sex who are younger than they. 

3. “My carliet recollection is of my grandfather’, 
funeral, whea I was chrec years of age.” This is a gicl 
‘writing. She is deeply impremed with the fact of death. 
‘What does this mean? Sbr bas scen death ax the greatest 
inaccurity i life, the greateat danger, She drew cut of 
the events that happened to her in her childhood the 
moral, “ Grandfather can die.” We shall probably find 
that abe war a favorite of her grandfather und he spoiled 
Iver. Grandparents nearly always spoil their grandchildren. 
They have low responsibility towards them than parent, 
and often they wish to attach the children to themselves 
and abow that they can still gain affection. Que culture 
does not make it any too easy for old peopte ta feel can- 
vinced of theit worth and sometimes they setk to be con 
vvinced through easy means — through querulournem, for 
example. Here we are inclined to bebeve that the grand- 
father spoiled this girl when che was « baby and that it 
waa his pampering that Ged him s0 deeply in her 
memory. When be died, she felt it as a great blow. A 
abject und ally had beea taken awry. 

1 remenaber so vividly secing him in bis coffin, lying 
there so stilt and white.” J am pot sure thit itis 2 good 
procedure to let a child of three years see « dead man. 
‘At least it would be better to prepare the child before 
fund, Children have often told me that they bad been 
deeply impressed by the sight af same one who had 
died and could never forget it. This girl han not Forgotten 
5t, Such children strive to diminish of overcome the danger 
‘of death. Often their ambition is to become x doctor. They 
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feck that x doctor is better trained than others to fight 
against death, Lf a doctor is asbed for bis fret memory, it 
will often include wome remembrance of death. “Lying 
in the coffin so white and still "—a memory of some- 
thing vile. Probably this gir isa vimual type, interened 
1 looking at the world, 

“Thea at the grave, Ys the casket wat lowered, I reall 
those strape being pulled ou from undemeath the rough 
bon” Again she telle us what she saw; and we are om 
firmed in our guem that she is a virual type. “This ex- 
ce seems to have left me with a trembling fear at 
‘the tention of any of my relations, friend or acquaint. 
‘ancea who have passed to the other life beyond.” 

‘Again we can notice that great impression left on her 
by death. If T had as opportunity of speaking to hery I 
should ak, What would you like to be later in life? ” 
‘and perhaps she would answer, “A doctor.” If she made 
no anawer or avoided the question, thea I myself would 
suggest,  Waulda’e you tike to be a doctor or a nurse? ” 
‘When she mentions “the other life beyond”, we can 
see one type of compensation for the fear of death. What 
‘we have learned fram her memory as 2 whole is thet her 
grandfather was Friendly to her, that she is a visual type, 
and that death plays great role in ber mind. The mesn- 
ing the has drawn fram life ig, "We roust all die-” Thin 
in undoubéecily true; but we shal not find everybody with 
the same chief interest. There are other points that can 
oowpy our attention. 

3+ “Whee I was three years old, my father...” 
Right atthe beginsiag her father ocaire. We can suppose 
‘that this giel was more interested in ber father than her 
other. Au interest in the futher is always secoed phase 
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of development. At frst a child is more interested in the 
mother, since in the first year or tRo the codperation with 
the mother is very close. The child needs the mother and 
i arched to her; all the child's peychic strivings are 
‘bound up with the mother. If the child turns to the father, 
the mother has lost the game. The child is not sutisfed 
with it situation. This in generally the result of the birth 
of a younger child. If we hear in this recollection that 
there ia a younger child, our guess will be confirmed. 

“ My father purchased for us a pair of ponies.” There 
js more than one child, and we are interested to hear 
about the other. He brought them by the halters to the 
house. My sister, who was three years older than T'. . .” 
‘We must revise our interpretation. We had expected this 
girl to be the alder water, and she proves to be the 
younger. Perhaps the older sister was the mother’s favor- 
ite, and it is for this reason that che girl mentions her 
father and the present of the two ponies. 

“My sister took one strap and led her pony trium= 
phanily down the street.” Here isa triumph for the older 
sive.“ My owa pony, hurrying after the other, went too 
fast for me— these are the consequences when her 
sister takes the lead!—“ and trailed me face downward in 
the dirt It was an ignaminious end ta an experience which 
had been gloriouly anticipated.” The siner bas con 
quered, she has scored a point. We can be quite sure that 
this girl means, “If Lam not careful, my older sister will 
always wis. I 2m always being defeated, J am always ia 
the dirt. The only way to be safe isto be first.” We can 
understand, also, that the older sister kad triumphed with 
the mother; and that this was the reason why the younger 
sister turned to Ber father. 
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“The fact that 1 later surpassed my simer 28 a borse- 
‘wornan has cever mellowed this disappointment in the 
leas.” All our suppostions are now confirmed, We can 
see what a race there bad been between the two sisters 
‘The younger felt, “I am always at the back, I must try 
to get shed. T mst mapas te ctera” Titi the ype 
I have described, 10 common among second 
youngest dilaren, which always has a pacemaker for eel, 
‘and it always trying to overtake the pacemaker. This gi!"s 
memory reinforces her attitude. It says to her, “If any 
fone is ahead of me 1 am endangered. I must always be 
the fret” 

4. My carlest recollections are of being taken to 
parties and other social events by my oldest ster, who 
‘was about eighteen when I was bors.” This girl remem 
ters herself as a part of sonety; perhaps we shall find in 
this memory a higher degree of eodperation chan in the 
others. Her sister, eighteen years older, had taken the 
part of 2 mother to her. She was the member of the 
family who epoited hee most; but che seems to have 


spre the cls ltrs to others in x very ineiget 











iy tister was the only git! ic a family of four 
boys untl my arrival, she was naturally pleased to show 
sme of.” This sounds by no meass so good as we thought. 
When 2 child is “shown off, it may become interested 
in being appreciated, instead of in contributing. “ She 
therefore took me about when I was comparatively young. 
‘The only thing I can remember about these parties fs that 
1 was continually urged to say something; ‘ Tel! the lady 
your ame’, and 0 on.” A mistaken method of educa 
tioa——we should not be surprised to find that this girl 
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seammered or had speech diffcultes. When 2 child stam- 
sera, it is generally becauwe too great an interest was 
shown ia its speech. Instead of communicating with others 
naturally and without stem, it was taught to be self 
conacios aad to look for 

“1 can abo remember that I would sey sothing and 
‘was invariably scolded when I reached home, $0 that I 
‘ame to hate to go out und meet people.” Our interpret 
ton moust be altogether revised. We can see now that the 
meaning behind her fire memory is, “I was brought inta 
eontact with other people, but I fouad it unpleasant. Be- 
‘nse of these experiences, I have hated such cobperaton 
ever since.” We should expect, therefore, that even 50% 
she dislikes meeting people. We should expect to Gnd her 
cembarramed and self-conscious with them, believing that 
it je necemary for her to shine, and feeling thet thi do- 
sand is too heavy. She bas trained away from cave and 
equality among ber fellow bei 

$. “One big event scands oot in my early childhood. 
‘When I wes about four years old roy great-grandmother 
came to visit us.” We have tem that a grandmother 
‘usually spoils her grandchildren: but how a grest-grand~ 
other treats them we have not yet experienced. “ While 
she was tos we bad @ four-generation picture 
taken.” This girl is very ouch interested in her pedigree. 
‘Because she remembers so strongly the visit of ber great- 
grandmother and the picture that was taken, we ca prob- 
ahly conclude that she ia very much bound up in her 
family. Mf we are right, we shall discover that her ability 
to cobperate does not go beycad the limits of her family 
dre. 

“'T clearly remember diving to another town nod hav- 
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ing my dress changed to a white embroidered one after 
‘we arrived at the photographer's” Perhaps this girl too is 
4 vinual type. “ Before kaving the four-generation picrare 
takes, my brother and 1 had ours taken.” Again we come 
‘crows the interest in the family. Her brother is part of 
the family and we shall probably bear more of ber rela- 
tions with him. “He was placed on the arm of a chair 
beside me and was given a bright red bull t hold.” Here 
again the remembers viable things. “1 stood by the side 
of the chair and was given. nothing to hold.” Now we 
see the main striving of this girl, She mays to herself that 
hher beother is preferred to her. We might guem that she 
felt it disagreeable whee der younger beother came and 
took away her postion of being the youngest and most 
pampered. We were told to smile.” She means, “They 
tied to make me amie, but what did I have to smile 
bout? They put my brother on a throne and gave him 
‘eight red ball; bot what did they give to me?” 

“Then came the four-generation picture. Everybody 
tried to look their best but me. I would not smile.” She 
is aggressive againae her family becanse ber family is not 
‘geod enough to her. In this Srst memory abe has not for- 
fgotten to inform us how ber family seated her. “ My 
brother smiled so nicely when asked to smile, He was 80 
cute. To this day I detest keving my picture taken.” Such 
remembrances give ws a good insight into the way most 
of us meet fife. We take one impression and une it to jus 
tify a whole series of acicos. We draw coosequences from 
it end act 2a if the cnazequences were obvious fact. Clearly 
‘enough, che had a disagreeable time when this photograph 
sas taken, She still detests having her picture taken. We 
shall geoerally find thet eay one wha dilibes sotacthing 
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a3 much as thie chooses a reasaa for his dinlike, selects 
something from his experiences to bear the whole burden 
of justifying it. This rst memory as given us two main 
clues to che penvonality of the weiter. First she iz visual 
types second, and still more important, abe is bound to 
her family. The whole action of her Grat memory ix placed 
within the family circle. Ste is probably not well adapted 
for socal Life, 

6 One of my earliest recollections, if not the earliest, 
fa an incident which happened when I was about three 
and a half years old. A girl who worked for my parents 
had taken my cousin and me down in the cellar and given 
copa caste of cider. We liked it very much.” Ie it an inter 
cating experience to discover that we have cellars with 
sider in thean, This was a journey of exploration, If we 
Jad to make our conclusions already, we might guees one 
‘of two things. Perhaps this girl likes to meet new crcum~ 
teances and is courageous in her approach to life, Perhaps, 
‘on the other hand, sbe means that there are people with 
stronger wills who can seduce us and lead us astray. The 
sex of the memory will help us to decide. “A fitde later 
wwe determined that we should like another taste, 90 we 
proceeded to help ourselves” This is a courageous girl, 
She wants tobe independent. In due time my lega failed 
re in their pomers of locomotion, and the cellar was rather 
damp us we had allowed all of the cider to run ont on the 
floor.” Here we see the making of  prohibitioint! 

“1 do not know if this incdent has anything to do 
‘with my dislike for der and other intoaicating bever- 
ages” One emall incident is again made the reason for 
2 whole attitude to Ife. If we consider it with common 
sense, we cannot see thet the incident was sufficiently 
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‘weighty to lead to such a conclusion. This girl, however, 
thot secretly taken it as reason enough to dislike intosicat” 
Ing beverages. We shall probebly find that she wes 
person who understood how to learn from her mistakes. 
Probably she is really independent and kes to improve 
if she is in the wrong. This trait may characterize her 
‘whole life, It is asf she said, “I make mistakes, but when 
T ser they are mistakes I correct them.” If this is 6a, che 
will be a very good type: active, courageous in her striv= 
ing, improving her situation and looking always for the 
dest way of Living. 

To all these instances we are doing no more than train~ 
ing ourselves in the act of guesing and before we could 
‘be ture that our conclusions were right we should need to 
see the mazy other expressions of the personality. Let 
‘us now take some cases from practice, where the coher- 
ere: of the penoeay ia allo a ere eral be 


"on af eet Ee cane to me aaring from anity 
neurosis, He felt annety only when he was away from 
hhome, From time to time he was compelled to secure a 
jobs but as soon as he was put in an offe he would moan 
land cry all day and stop only when he came back at night 
and sat at home with his mother. When aiked for his 
first memory be seid, “TI remember at four years of age 
sitting at home close by the window, locking cut on the 
treet and being interested to see the people working. 
there.” He wants to see others work; he himself wants 
only to sit by che window and watch them. If his cond 
tion is to be changed, we out do it only by freeing him 
rom the belief that he cannot codperate in the work of 
others. So far he bas thought that the only way to live 
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‘was to be supported by others. We must change his whole 
outlook. We shall accomplish nothing by reprotching him. 
‘We cannot convince bim by medicines or gland extrac. 
His frst memory, however, makes it esier for us to sug- 
(gest work which will interest him. Hie main incerest is in 
ooking. We find out that be bas suffered from near- 
‘ighredness; and, because of this disadvantage, he gave 
more attention ts visible things. When be started to meet 
‘the problem of cecupatioa he wanted to go on looking, 
‘nat to works but the two are nat necessarily conteadsctioes, 
‘When he was cured, he found an ocuupation which lay 
along the lice of this rain interest. He opened an art 
shop and in thie way he was able to contribute in his own 
degree to our division of labor. 

‘Aman of thirty-two came for trestment, suffering from 
hysteria aphasia. He could not speak above a whieper. 
This condition had lasted for two years. It began when 
hee slipped one day on a banana skin and fell against 
the window of a taxi. He vomited for two days and had 
rmigriine afterwards, No doubt he had concussion of the 
bbenin; but since there were no organic changes in the 
‘throat, the concussion is not enough to explain why be in 
‘unable to speai. For eight weeks he wan completely 
speechlem. His accident is now a oourt matter; but the 
‘axe is not cloned. He attributes the accident entirely to 
the maxi driver and is ming the company for compensa 
ton, We cin understand that he is ia a much better situa 
tion with bis lawnat if he can show some disability. We 
reed not say that he is dishonesty but he haa no great 
stimulus to speak loudly. Perhaps he really found it dift- 
salt to speak after the shock of his accident und he has 
‘not seen 4 reason for changing. 
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‘The patient Bad teen 2 throat specialist but the spedal- 
‘ae found nothing weong. Asked for his fir memory, he 
‘ella us, “I was hanging in the cradle, lying on my back. 
I remember secing the hosk pull out. The cradle fell 
and 1 was badly hurt” Nobody likes to fal, but this man 
overemphasizes falliog. He concentrates on the dangers 
of falling. It is hs chief interest. * The door opened when 
1 fell and my mother came in and was horriéed.” He had 
tained his mother’s attention by his fall; but the memory 
18 also a reproach—" She did not take good enough 
‘are of me.” In the mune way the taxi driver was at fault 
and the cormpony who owned the taxi, None of them took 
sufficient care of him. This is the style of Life of « pam- 
pred child: be tries to make others responsible, Hs next 
‘memory tells the same story. " At the age of five 3 fell 
twenty feet with a heavy board on top of me. For five or 
‘more minutes 1 was unable to speak.” This man is very 
skillful in losing his speech. He is trained for it and malees 
falling x reason for refusing to speak. We can not se it 
a6 a reavon; but he seems to see it $0. He is experienced 
in this method and, now, if he falls, it follows suto- 
matically that he can't speae. He can he cured if he under~ 
stands that ths is a mistake: that there 1 no connection 
between falling and loss of speech: expecially if he sees 
that after an acadeat he seed not go about whispering 
for two years. In this memory, however, he thows us 
why it is dificult for him to understand. “My mother 
‘ame out,” he continues, and looked very much excited.” 
On both’ ooastions hix falling horrified his mother and 
chew her ettcation to him. He was 2 child who wasted 
to be pampered, to be the center of attention, We can 
‘understand how he wants to be paid for his misfortunes. 
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Other pampered children might do the same if the mme 
scddents happened. Probably, however, they wotld not 
bi on the device of having & specch defect. This is the 
trademark of our patient; itis part of the myle of life he 
thas boilt up out of his experiences, 

‘A man of twenty-six came to me complaining that he 
could not find a satisfactory occupation. Eight years ago 
Ihe had been put in the brokerage business by his father; 
bot he never liked it and he had recently given it up. He 
Inad tried to find other work, but be Aad not been success 
ful, He complained also of sleeplesanem and he had bad 
frequent choughe of suicide, When be threw up hia work 
in the brokerage busiaeas, he ran away from home and 
foond 4 job in another towns but 4 letter brought news 
that his mother was ill and be returned to live with the 
family, 

From this history we could already suspect that he had 
been pampered by his mother and that his father had 
tried to exert authority over him. We should probably 
find chat bis life was a revole against the strictnem of his 
father. Whea he was asked about bin position in the 
family, he replied that be was the youagest child and the 
aly bey. He had two sisters the older of thems always 
tried to bom him and the younger was not souch diferent. 
Wiis father continually magged at bim and be felt very 
deeply that be was dominated by all the family. His 
‘mother was bis oaly fiend. 

He went to school until he was fourteca, Afterwards 
hin father sent im to an agricultural school, so that he 
‘thould be able to belp him on a farm which he was plan- 
ning to buy. The boy got along fairly well at the school, 
‘but decided chat be did not wink to be 2 farmer. It wat 
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hia fther who got bim the position in the brokerage firm. 
Ie in rather surprising that he stuck the work out for 
ight years; but be gives 2s bis reason that he wanted to 
do-ss much 28 posuble for his mother. 

‘Axa child be was untidy and tumid, afraid of the dark 
and of being left alone. When we bear of an untidy child, 
swe must always look far some one wha tidies up for him. 
‘When we heat of a child who is afraid of the dark and 
does not Ike to be left alone, we must always look for 
‘tome one whose attenton he cao attract and who will con- 
‘ole him, With this youth i¢ was bis mother. He bad sot 
found it easy to make friends, but he felt sociable enough 
among ttrangers. Hee had never been in loves he was not 
interested in love and never wished to get married. He 
Jooked on the marriage of his parents 25 unhappy and 
this hetps us to underwtand why he excluded marriage for 
himself, 

‘His father still brings pressure on bim to continue in 
‘roleerage, He hursel would like to goin for advertising, 
‘bat he is convinced that his family would sot give him 
the money to prepare for this career. At every point we 
‘an see that the purpose of his actions is to antagonize his 
father. While he was in the brokerage firm, it did not 
occur ta him, although he was self-eupporting, to usc his 
‘money to learn advertising. He thinks of it only now, 26 8 
‘ew demand on his father, 

His Geet memory clearly reveals the protett of a pam 
pered child againat a strict father. He remembers how be 
‘worked in his father’s restaurant. He liked cleaning the 
daha und changing them fram ane table to another. The 
‘way be meddled with them angered his father, who 
slapped him before the customers. He uses his early ex 
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perience as a proof that his father is en enemy aod bis 
whole life has been x fight against him. He bas eull 80 
real wish to work. He would be completely satisfied if he 
could hurt bis father. 

Hib ideas of suicide are easy co explain. Every suicide 
inareproach; and by thinking of suicide he is saying, “ My 
father i guilty for everything.” His dimatisfaction in hia 
‘occupation is also directed against his father. Every plan 
that the father proposes, the som rejects; but he is a 
pampered child and he cannot be independent in his career. 
‘He does not really wish to work; he wishes to play but 
De still preserves some codperaticn with his mother. But 
hhow does his fight with but father help to explain his 
Snsomaia? 

Af be ia sleepless, next day he ia ill equipped for wark- 
ing. His father is waitiog for hum to work, but the boy 
in tired and unable to work. OF course, he could say, “1 
don't want ta work, 2nd I won't be forced.” But there 
is his concern far bes mother asd the bad fnancal circom- 
stances of the family. Jf he just refuses to work, his 
family will think he ia quite hopeless and refuse to support 
him, He must have an alii; and this he guins by the ap- 
parently uninvited misfortsse,— sleeplessness. 

‘At first he maya that he never dreams; but later be re- 
embers a dream which often recurs, He dreams that 
somebody is throwing « ball aguinet the wall and the bell 
always bounces away. This seers a trivial dream. Cen we 
find a connection between the dream and his style of life? 
‘We ak bim, “What happened then? What did you feel 
‘when the ball bounced away?” He tells us, “ Whenever 
‘it bounces away E wake up.” Now be has revealed the 
‘whole structure of his sleeplowarm. He uses the dream 
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‘as an alarm clock to waken bim up. He imagines thet 
everybody wishes to push him forward, to drive him and 
to compel him to do things that he does not with ts do. 
He dreams that somebody is throwing a ball against the 
‘wall. At this point be always wakes up. In consequence 
he is tired next day; and when be is ticed be cannot wark. 
His father is very anxious for him to work; and 60, by 
this roundabout method, he has defeated his father. IF 
‘we were to look only at his Gghe with his father, we should 
thick him very intelligent to discaver such weapons. His 
ttyle of life, however, is not very satisfactory, exther for 
him of for others, and we must help him to change it 
‘When I explain his dream, he stops dreaming; but be 
tells me be still wakes up sometimes in the night. He has 
‘no longer the courage to continue mith his dream, becwuse 
he vees its purpose can be found out; but be still tires 
Dbimself for the neat day. What can we da to help him? 
The only possible way would be to reconcile him with hit 
father. So long an all bis interest goes towards irritating, 
and defeating his fucher, nothing will come right. I begin, 
‘as we must always begin, by admitting that therein jurci- 
ation for the patiest’s attirede. “ Your father seems to 
‘be completely verong™, I say. “It is very unwise of him 
to try to use his authority and to boss you the whale time. 
Perhaps he is a sick man and shosld be treated. But what 
‘ac you do? You cannot expect to change him. Suppone 
it rains; what aan you do? You cen take an umbrella or 
‘1 tus); bot it ia no use to try to Bight the raia or overpower 
it, At preseot you are spending your Gree fighting the 
rain, You believe that his iz strength. You believe that 
you are-getting the better of it. But your victories damage 
yourself more than any one.” I show him the coherence 
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of all-bis expressions —bis uncertinty over his cect, 
his thoughas of suicide, his running away from home, his 
steeplestoem and I show him how in all of them he is 
punishing himelf to punish his father. 

T give him also 2 piece of advice: “ When you go to 
sleep to-night, imagine that you want to waken yourself 
1p from time to time, 20 that you oan be tred to-morrow. 
Imagine that to-morrow you are too tired to go to work 
and your father explodes into a ft of eemper.” I want 
thim to face the truth. His main interest is to annoy and 
‘hurt his father. As long as we fail to stop this Sight teat- 
ment wall be useless, He is a pampered child, We can all 
see it; and now he can see it himself, 

The situation closely resembles the so-called C2dipos 
Complex. This youth is occupied in damaging his fathers 
and he is very much attached to his mother. It is not a 
semal aftr, however, His mother has pampered him 
and his father hes been unsympathetic. He has suffered 
from a miaken training and a mustaken interpretation 
of his postion, Heredity plays no part in his trouble, He 
‘has nat derived it as an instinct from savages who killed 
and consumed the head man of the tribe. He has created 
it himaelf out of bis own experiences. Attitudes Ike vit 
could be provoked anew with every child. We need only 
sive the child a mother to pamper it, as this mother did; 
and a father who is harsh ws this father was. If the 
revolts against its father, and fails to proceed independ 
ently in solving the problems before it, we can under- 
stand how easy it was t0 adopt such a styl of fi 








CHAPTER V 
Dress 


Almost every homan being dreams, bt those who under- 
stand their dreams are very few. This state of affairs 
right well seem astonishing. Here is 2 general activity 
of the human mind. Men have always been interested 
in dreams and have always been puzzled to know what 
they meant. Many people feel that their dreams have a 
deep significance: they feel them as queer wad momentous, 
‘We can find this interest expressed from the earliest ages 
‘of mankind. Yet, on the whole, men have sill no conoep- 
tion of what they are doing when they dream, or why 
they dream at all. As far as T know, chere are only 
‘two theories of dream-interpretation which attempt to 
‘be comprehensive and scientific. The two schools 
which daim to understand and interpret dreams are the 
Frevdian school of psychoanalysis and the school of 
Individual Paychology. Of these two, perhaps only 
the Individual Psychologists would claim thet their 
explanation was wholly in agreemest with common 


sense, 

Previous attempts to understand dreams were act, of 
sourse, scentific, but they deserve consideration. At least 
they will reveal how men have regarded their dreams, 
what their attiude towards dreaming has been. Since 
dreams area part of the mind's creative activity, if we find 
cout what men have expected from dreams we shall come 
very close to seeing the porpose of dreams. Right at the 
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Deginning of our investigation we meet a striking fact. It 
‘seems always to have been taken for granted that dreams. 
tad some bearing oa the Future. People often felt that ia 
dreams some master spicit, some god or ancestor, would 
take possession of their minds and influence chem. They 
wed their dreams to obeain guidance when they were ia 
duficultics, Ancient dream books offered to explain what 
a. dream meant foc the future fortunes of the man who 
dreamed it. Primitive peoples looked for omens and 
prophecies in their dreams, The Greeks und the Egyp- 
‘Hans went to their temples in the hope of obtaining 2 
sacred dream that would influence their Future lives. Such 
dreams were looked on as curative, 28 removing physical 
or menta! diffcultien. The American Indians, by purifica- 
tion, fasting and sweat baths, took great pains to induce 
dreams, and based their conduct oa the interpretation they 
fave them. In the Old Testament dreams arc always in- 
terpreted as revealing something of future events. Even 
to-day there are individuals who insist that they have had. 
dreams which later came crue. They believe that in dreanrs 
they are clairvoyant, and that the dream, somehow or 
other, can reach over into the future and prophesy what 
Is going to occur. 

From a scientific standpoint, much views scem ridiculous 
to us. From the time when I Gree attempted to solve the 
problem of dreams, it seemed clear to me that a man who 
is dreaming is in 2 ware portion to foretell the future 
Gan a man who is awake and in more complete possession 
of his faculties. It seemed clear that dreams would be 
found, not more intelligent and prophetic thas everyday 
thinking, bat more confused and confusing, Yet we must 
‘take note af this tradition of mankind, that dreams are 
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somehow connected with the Faure; and perhaps we shall 
find i, in some eense, not entirely false. If we look on it 
in true perspective, it may provide be with the very key 
which has bern mining. We can sce already that men 
have regarded dreams as offering « solution to their prob~ 
Jems, We ray cooclude that the individual's purpose in 
dreaming is to seek guidance for the future, to tock & 
tolution for his problems. This is very far from commit- 
ting us to a prophetic view of dreams, We have stil to 
conader what sort of 2 solution be secks and where he 
hopes to get it from. It sill seems evideat that any solu- 
tion offered by a dream would be worse than a solution 
arrived at by commoc-sense thinking, with the whole 
ituation before us. Indeed, i¢ in not too much to say chat 
in dreaming an individual is hoping to solve his problems 
in hin sleep, 

In the Freudian view we find 2 real effort to treat the 
dream as having a meaning which can be scentifally 
understood. In several points, however, the Freudian in 
terpretation ban taken the dream out of che region of 
scence. 1 supposes, For example, a gap between the work 
of the mind during the day nad its work during the night, 
“Conscious” and uncorscious™ are placed in contra- 
diction ta each other, and the dream is given its own special 
laws contradutory to the laws of everyday thinking. 
‘Wherever we sce such contradictions, we must conclude 
‘an unscientific attitude of mind. In the thinking of primi- 
tive peoples ard of ancient philosophers, we alleays mect 

desire to put concepts in strong antithesis, to treat 
‘them as contradicticas. The antithetic attitude can be illus- 
trated very clearly among neurotics. People often believe 
that Teft and right are contradictions, that man and 
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‘ora, hot and colt ght and herr, trong and weak 
sre contradictions. From x scentiSc standpoint, they are 
not contradictions, bot varieties, They are degrees of 
sale, arranged in accordance with thelr approsimation to 
‘some ideal fiction. In the sume way, good and tnd, sormal 
and abnormal, are not contradictions but varictcs, Any 
theory which treat sleep and waking, dream thoughts 
and day thoughts, as enatradictions is bound to be unseien- 
fife, 

‘Asother point of dificulty in the original Freudian view 
vs that dreams were referred to a serual background. This, 
100, separated them from the ordinary striving and activ 
tes of men. If it were true, dreams would bave x moaning 
44 an expression not of the whole personality, but only of 
2 part of the personality. The Freudians themselves found 
‘a semual interpretation of dreams insufiéent, and Freud 
suggested that we could also see in dreams the expression 
of an wncomicous desire to dic, Perhaps we can fad & 
tense in which this is true. Dreams, as we have noticed, 
are an attempt to reach an easy soluvon For problems, and 
they reveal the individual's failure of courage. The Freud 
jan term, however, is highly metaphoric, and it does not 
‘bring us aay closer to finding bow the whole personality 
is reflected in dreams. Once again, the dream life seems 

rigorously separated from the daytime life. In the Freud- 
igs weenpay meagan many ietring and valle 
hints. Especially useful, for example, isthe hint that it 
tot the dram el wich iepetat bet the uerly- 
ing thoughts of the dream. In Individual Paychology we 
active at a somewhat similar conclusion. What is missing 
from peychoanalysi is the very first requisite for a scence 
‘of prychology —2 recognition of the coherence of the per~ 
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sonality and of the unity of the individual in sl his ex- 


‘This lark cin be observed in the Freudian answer to 
the crucial question of deeana interpretation, What isthe 
parpone of dreams? What do we dream for at all? ® The 
poythoanalyst answers, “To satisfy the individual's un- 
fulfilled desires” But this view would by no means ex- 
plain everything. Where is the satisfaction if the dream 
fs lout if the individsal forgets it or cannot understand 
int All mankind in dreaming and scarcely any one under- 
stands hin dreams. What pleamure can we get from dream 
ing? If the dream life s weparated from the day Life, and 
the misfaction given by 2 dream takes place in a life of 
ity owe, we can perhaps understand ehe purpose of dreams 
for the dreamer. But now we have lost the coberence of 
the pervonalty, Dreams have now no purpose for the 
waking man, From a scentific paint of view, the dreamer 
tnd the waking man are the same individual, and the pur- 
pose of dream must be applicable to this one coherent 
persocality. It is true that in one type of human being, 
‘we could connect the striving for wish-ful6llment in 
dreams with the whole personality. This type is the pam- 
ered child, the individual who always is asking, “ How 
can 1 get gratification? What does hfe offer me? ® Such 
an individual might look for gratification in hin dreams, 
just as be does in all his other expressions. And, indeed, 
if we look closely we shall find that the Freodian theory 
is the consistent prychology af the pampered chiki, who 
feels that his instioces must never be denied, who locke 
on it as unfair that other people should exist, who aks 
always, “Why should 1 love my neighbor? Does may 
‘eighbor love me? ” Prychoanalysis starts with the prem- 
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jes of & pampered child, and works out these premises 
in the most thoroughgoing detail. But the striving for 
grttication is only one of the million varieties of the 
striving for superiority; and we cannot take it as the ean 
tral motive of all expressions of personality. If we really 
discover the purpose of dreams, moreover, we must also 
Je helped to see what parpote it ecrves to forget dreams 
‘9¢ not to understand them. 

‘This was the most vering problem before me when I 
started, some quarter of  ceatuty ago, to try to find the 
meaning of dreams. T could vee that the dream is not a 
coatradiction to waking lifes it must always be in the same 
line a ocher movements and expreasons of life. If, dur- 
ing the day, we are oowupied with triving towards the got! 
‘of superiority, we must be occupied with the same problem 
at eight. Every one must dream as if he had a task to ful- 
‘ll in dreaming, as if he had to strive towards superiocity 
also an his dreams. The dream must be a product of the 
style of life, and it must help to build up and enforce the 
style of Hie. 

(One consideration helps immediately to make clear the 
purpose of dreams. We dream, and in the morning we 
(geoenally forget our dreams, Nothing is left. But in this 
‘true? Is nothing left at all? Something remains — we are 
left with the feelings our dreams have aroused. None of 
the pictures persist: no understanding of the dream is left: 
only the feelings which remain behind. The purpose of 
dreams mast be in the feelings they arouse. The dream is 
only the means, the instrament, to stir up feelings. The 
gual of the dream is the feelings it leaves bebind. 

‘The feelings an individual creates must always be in 
conformity with bis myle of life, The difference betwoen 
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dream thought and dey thought & not absolutes there is 
fo rigid division berween the two. To put the difference in 
4 few words, in dreaming more relations with reality are 
exchided. There is no break with relity. When we sleep 
wwe are gill in contact with reality. If we are disturbed 
with problems, oor sleep is disturbed also. The fact that, 
during our sleep, we can make the adjustments which 
prevent us from falling out of bed shows that connections 
with reality are still present. A mother can sleep through 
the loudest noises in the street and yet waken at the slight- 
‘ext movement of ber child. Even in sleep we remain in 
touch with the world outside us Ta slecp, however, tome 
‘perceptions, though not absent, are diminished and our 
contact with reality is lemened, When we dream we are 
alone. Demands of vocety are not so urgently present 
with us. In our dream thought we are not stimulated to 
reckon to honesty with the situation around us, 

‘Our sleep can be undisturbed only if we are free from 
tension and sure of the solution of our problems. One dit- 
turbance of calm and tranquil sleep is dreaming, We can 
conclude that we dream only if we are not sure of the 
solution of our problems, only if reality is pressing in on 
us even in our sleep and offering ws dificuties. Ths is 
the tusk of the dream: to meet the dificultics with which 
‘we are confronted and to provide a tolution. Now we can 
begin to see in what way our minds will attack problems 
jn our sleep. Since we are not dealing with the whole situ- 
ation, the problems will appear eater, tnd the solution 
offered will demand as little ax posible adaptation from 
‘our own side. The purpose of the dream will be to sup- 
port and back che style of life, to arouse the feclingsrufted 
ty it But why does the style of life need support! What 
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can attack ie? Te an only be attacked by reality and com 
amon sense. The purpose of dreams, therefore is to sup- 
part the style of life ageinst the demands of common 
sense, This gives us an interesting insight. If an individual 
is confronted by a problem which be does not wish to solve 
along the lines of common tease, be can coaficm his atti- 
tude by the feclings which are aroused in his dreams, 
‘At fit this may seem 4 contradiction to our waking, 
Lifes but there is no contradiction, We may stir up feeling 
in precisely the samme Way when we are awake. If some 
‘one meets a difficulty and wishes not to face it by using, 
bia common sense, Sut to continue in his old style of life, 
then be will do everything he can to justify his nyle of 
life and make it seem sufficient. His geal, for example, is 
to get money in an easy way, without struggling and work- 
ing for it, without making a contribution to others. Gam- 
‘ling occurs to him as a posubulity. He knows that many 
people have lost their money and suffered disaster 
through gembling; but he wishes to have an easy time, 
he wishes to enrich biewelf in an easy way. What will he 
do? He Sills his mind with thoughts of the advantages 
of money. He pictures himself making money through 
speculation, buying 4 car, living in lumury, being known 
by his fellows asa rich man. By these pictures he ir atizring 
vp feelings to push him forward. He tums away from 
common sense and begins to gamble. The sume thing hap- 
pens in more commonplace circumstances. If we are work~ 
ing and some ooe tells us of a play he has acca and en- 
joyed, we begin to feet like stopping our work and going 
to the theater, If a man is in Jove be pictures the future 
for himself; and if he is really attracted he will picture 
the future &s pleasant. Sometimes, if he feels peasimiatic, 








he will have gloomy pictures of the future, but in any 
‘ate be will be stirring up his feelings, and we can alwaya 
tell what sort of man he is by noticing the kind of feel- 
ings which he arouses. 

‘Bat if nothing remains behind from dream but feel- 
ings what has bappened to common sense? Dreaming is 
the adversary of common sene. We shall probably find 
‘that people who do not like to be deluded by their feel- 
ings, who prefer to proceed in a sdentific way, do not 
dream often or do not dream at all. Others, who are 
further away from common sense, do not want to volve 
their problems by normal and useful means. Comman 
sense in an aspect of coiperation; and. people who are 
badly trained for eobperation dislike common sense. Such 
people have very frequent dreams. They are anxious that 
their atyle of Life should conquer and be justifed; they 
‘wish to avoid the challenge of realty. We must arrive at 
the cocclusion that dreams are an attempt to make a bridge 
‘between an individval’s style of life and his present prob- 
eros without making any new demands of the style of 
life, The style of life is the master of dreams. It will 
always arouse the feelings that the individual needs, We 
‘an find nothing in a dream that we shall not find in all 
the other symptoms and. characteristics of the individual, 
‘We would approach probleme in the same way whether 
wwe dreamed or not; but the dream offers a support and 
Justification for the style of life. 

If this ia true, we come to a new and most important 
step in understanding dreams. In dreams we are footing 
ourselves. Every dream is an atto-intovication, a self 
hypnosis. Its whole purpose isto excite the mood in which 
‘we are prepared to meet the situation, We should be able 
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to see in it exactly the mame personality that we find in 
everyday lifes but we should sex him, ms it were, in the 
workshop of the mind, preparing the feelings which he 
will uulize during the day. If we are right, we shall be 
able to see self-deception even in the construction of 2 
ream, in the means which it employe. 

‘What do we find? First of al, we Sind a certain choice 
of pictures, incdents, occurrences. We have mentioned 
these selections before. When an individual is looking 
back on his past he makes an anthology of pictures and 
incidents. We have fousd that his selection is tendencivuss 
that he chooses from memory only thote inadeats which 
‘support bis personal goal of superiority. It ix his goal that 
rules his memory. Ia the same way in the construction of 
a dream we pick out only such incidents as agree with our 
‘tyle of life and express what the style of Ife demands 
‘when confronted by our present problems, The meaning 
of the selection can be nothing but the meaning of the 
Atyle of life in relation to the dificulties in which we find 
‘ourselves. In a dream the style of bie is demanding sty 
own way. To meet the diffcalties realistically would all 
for common sense, but the style of life refuses to give 
vay. 

‘On what other means does a dream draw? From the 
ceatlicst times it has been observed, and in our own day 
‘Freud has expecially emphasized, chat dreams are mainly 
built up out of metaphors and eyrabols. As one prychalo- 
gist says,“ We are poeta in our dreams.” Now why docs 2 
dream not speat in simple straightforward language in- 
stead of in poetry and metaphors? If we speak plainly, 
‘without metaphors or symbols, we cannot exxpe common 
sense, Metaphors and symbols can be abused. They can 
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combine different meanings; they cn tay two things at 
the same time, ane of which, perhaps, ia quite false. 
logics! consequences can be drawn from them. They 
‘tan be employed to stir up feelings, We find it, again, in 
everyday life. We wish to correct some one and tx, 
Don't be a baby! ” We ask, Why do you cry? Are you 
a woman?” Something irrelevant, something addressed 
merely to the feelings, always creeps in when We Use 
metaphor. Perhapea large man is angry with a small man 
and says, “ He iz a worm. He ought to be trodden on.” 
By hia metaphor he is making it easy to support his anger. 

‘Metiphars are wonderful instruments of speech; but 
by them we an always deccive ourselves. When Homer 
describes the army of the Grecks overrunning the Selds 
‘ike Lions, be gives us a magnificent image, Do we believe 
that he really wished to say exactly how these poor, dircy 
soldiers crept over the Gelds? No; he wanted us to think 
of them as ons. We know that they are not really Bons; 
but if the poet had described how the soldiers breathed 
heavily and sweated, how they stopped to pluck wp cot 
Age of to avoid danger, how old their armor wat and 
thousand such details, we should not be 20 much im 
pressed. Metaphors are used for beauty, for imagination 
and fantasy. We st insist, however, that the use of 
metaphors and symbols is always dangerous in the hands 
of an individual who has a mistaken style of life. 

A student is faced with an examination. The problem is 
straightforward and he should approach it with courage 
and common sense, But if it is his style of Life that he 
‘wants to run away, he may dream that he is Sghting in 2 
‘war. He pictures this straightforward problem ia « beight- 
‘ened metaphor and now he is far more justified ia being 
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sfcaid, Or he dreams that be is standing before an abyss 
and that he must run back to avoid falling in. He must 
create feelings to help him to svoid the examination, 
to excape from it; and he fools himself by identifying 
the examination with the abyss. In this we can find a2- 
other means employed very frequently ia dreams, It is to 
‘take a problem and to curtail it and boil it down until only 
f part of the original problem is left. The remainder is 
then expressed ia a metaphor and treated ay if it were the 
same 23 the original problem. Another student, for ex- 
ample, more courageous and looking more towards the 
Suture, wishes to complete his task and go through with 
hhis eaumination, He still wishes for support, however; he 
stil wishes to reassure himself — hin yl of life demande 
it, The night before the examination be dreams that 
standing on top of x mountain. The picture of bis situation 
is very much simplified. Only the smallest part of all the 
<Grcumstances of hss life's represented. The problem is 
reat one to him; but by excluding many aspects of 2t an 
concentrating himself on his prospect of success, be stirs 
tp felagit kip tin, Ned lag bs gen Gog 
happy, fresh, and more courageous thea before. He hes 
suceeded in minimizing the difficulties he roust face, In 
spite of the fact that he bas reassured himself, he has 
rally been footing himself. Hee has not been occupied in 
facing the whole problem in a common sense way, but be 
thas been stirring up a mood of confidence, 

‘This stirring up of Feelings is nothing nual. A man 
‘who wants to jump over a stream will perhaps count three 
before he jumps. Is it really so impertant that he should 
count threc? la there a neceatry connection between jump- 
ing and counting three? Not the slightest connection. He 
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counts three, however, to stir up his feelings and to collect 
all his powers. We have all the means ready in our human 
suinds to elaborate a style of life, to fx it and to reinforce 
ft, and one of the most important meant is the ability to 
stir up feelings. We are engaged in this work cvery night 
and every day; bur it comes out mare clearly, perhaps, in 
the night, 

‘Let me illustrate the way im which we fool ourselves 
by a dream of my own During the war I was the bead 
of & hospital for seurotic saldsers, When 1 saw soldiers 
‘who were pot prepared for war, I tried to reliewe thera 
1s much aa T could by giving them eaticr tus, A great 
deal of tension was taken from thezn and this practice was 
oftes quite successful, One day a saldier came to me who 
‘was one of the best buile and strongest men I bave ever 
seen. He was very depressed and as I examined him 1 
‘wondered what could be done with him, I sbould have 
Bked, of course, to vend bome every voldier who came. 
to me; but all my recommendations bad to pam before 
‘ superior officer and my benevolence had to be kept withia 
bounds, Tt was not exty to decide in this soldier's cases 
‘bat when the time came I sid, * You are neurotic, bt you 
are very strong and healthy. I will give you easier wale 
to do so that you need not go to the froat”” 

"The soldier looked pitisble and answered, “I am a 
oor student and I have to support my old father and 
mother by giving lessons. If T cannot give lesions they 
will starve. They will both die if I our’ help them.” I 
‘thought that I should have to find him still exsier service 
—send him back home to work in an office; bat 1 was 
afraid tat if this wat my recommendation my superior 
officer would get angry and send bim to the front. In the 
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cad I decided to do the utmost I hourstly could, I would 
sartfy him as ft only for service on guard. When 1 weat 
‘home at sight and slept I bad a terre dream. I dreamed 
‘thet I was a murderer and was running round in dark, 
imercow streets trying to think whom I had murdered. I 
could not remember who, but I felt, “ Because T have 
cammitted murder T am dose for. My life is over. Every- 
thing ia Srished.” And so, in the dream, I stood still end 
sweated. 

‘My first thought when J awoke was, “ Whom have I 
ourdered? * Then it occurred to me, “If I don’t give 
this young soldier service in an office, perhaps he will be 
sent to the front and killed. Then I should be the mur- 
derer.” You see how I stirred up feelings to deceive me. 
T had not been 2 murderer; and if this disaster really 
‘occurred, I should still not be guilty. But my syle of life 
‘would not permit me to run the risk. I am a doctors 1 
am to oave Lfe, not to endanger it. I chought again that if 
gave bim an easier job my superior would send him to 
the front and the position would be no better. It occurred 
‘to me that if T wanted to kelp him the only thing to da 
‘wat to follow rules of common sense and not bother about 
my own style of life. 1, therefore, cerofied him as ft 
for service on guard. Later eveats confirmed the fact that 
it is always better to follow common sense. My superior 
read my recommendation and struck it out. I thought, 
* Now he is going to send hin to the front, I should have 
given hina office service after all” My superior wrote, 
“Six monthe office service.” It marned out that this officer 
hhad been Qeibed to let the soldier off easly. The youth 
‘nad never given a lesson ia bis Efe and nothing he said 
hhad been true, He had told his story only so that I should 

” 
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(give him an easier tak and the bribed superior should be 
thle co sign my recommendation. Since that day I have 
thought ic better to give up dreaming. 

‘The fact that dreams are designed to fool us and in- 
toxicate us accounts for the fact that they are 20 rarely 
understood. If we understood our dreams they could 
fot deceive us, They could no loager aroose in us feel- 
ings and emotions. We should prefer to proceed in 
‘common-sense ways, and we should refuse to follow the 
promptings of our dreams. If dreams were understood, 
they would love their purpose. The dream is a bridge be- 
tween the preseat real problem and the style of lifes 
‘but the style of life should need co reinforcement. Tt 
should be directly in contact with reality. There are many 
varieties of dreama and every dream reveals where rein 
forcement of the etyle of life ix felt to be necesuary in 
view of the particular sitvation which confront the indi- 
‘vidual. The interpretation of dreams is therefore always 
individual. It in imponible to interpret symbols and mera- 
phocs by formats; for the dream is « creation of the style 
of life, drawn from the individual's own interpretation 
of bis own peculiar circumstances. If I describe briefly 
‘tome of the more typical forms of dreams, 1 am not 
doing it to provide 1 rule-of-thumb interpretation; but 
only to help towards understanding dreams and their 
meaning. 

Many people have experienced dreams of flying. The 
key to these dreuns, as to others, is in the feelings they 
arouse. They leave behind them 2 mood of buoyancy and 
courage. They lead from below to sbove. They picture 
the overcoming of diffculties and the striving for the 
goal of superiority a3 curys and they allow us to infer, 
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therefore, a courageous individual, forward looking, and 
ambitious, who can not get rid of kis ambition, even when, 
fhe is aileep. Tacy involve the problem, “Should 1 go 
on or not? ”; and the answer suggested is,“ There are no 
sobetacles in my way.” There are very few people who 
have mot experienced dreams of falling, This is very 


cecupied with self-preservation and the fear of defeat 
thaa with a striving to overcame dificultes. This becomes 
comprehensible when we remember that our tradition 
of education is to wam children and put them on their 
guard, Children are always admonithed, “Duo't get on 
the chair! Leave the scaors alone! Keep away from the 
firel” They are always being surrounded by fictous 
dangers. OF course, there are real dangers t00; but to 
smake an individual cowardly will never help him in meet- 
ing these dangers, 

‘When people dream frequently that they are paralyzed 
or that they fuiled to eatch a train the meaning is gen- 
erally, “I should be glad if this problem would puss by 
without any need for interference on my part, 1 must 
tmuke a detour, I must arrive too late, wo that I am not 
confronted. T roust let the train go by.” Many people 
dream of examinations. Sometimes they are astonished 
to find themselves taking an examination so late in life, 
‘or having to pass 2n examination on a subject in which 
they have already passed long ago. With soroe individuals 
the meaning would be, “You are net prepared to face 
the problem before you.” With others it would mean, 
You have pased this examination before and you will 
pass the test before you at presest.” One individual's 
symbole are never the sume ax enother’s, What we must 
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consider chiefly in the dream is the mood residue and its 
coberence with the whole style of life. 

‘A neurotic patient, thety-twa years of age, came for 
treatment. She was a second child and, Ble miost second 
children, was very ambitious. She always wrshed to be the 
fire aad to solve all her problems in an irrepreachable 
manner. She came with a nervous breakdown. She had had 
a fove relation with a married man who was older than 
herself, and ber lover had failed ia his busines, It had 
een her wish to marry him, but he was unable to get 
a divorce. She dreamed that 2 man to whom she bad 
‘ented her apartment while she was in the country married 
shortly after he moved ic bat earned no money. He was 
rot an honest ar hard.wocking man, Because he could 
rot pay the rent for his apartment she was compelled to 
evict him, At the fret glance we can see that this dream 
has some connection with her present problem. She wat 
considering whether she should marry « men who has 
filed in business. Her lover was poor and unable to sup- 
port her. What especially strengthened the comparison 
is that he bad taken ber out to dinner without having 
enough money to pay for it. The effec of the dream is to 
sic vp feelings against marriage. She is an ambitious 
womat, and she does not wish to be connected with x poor 
man. She uses a metaphor and adks herself, “If be bad 
rented my apartment and could not pay far it, what could 
T do with ouch a tenant?” The answer is, “Me would 
have to feave.” 

This married man, however, is not her tenant and he 
cannot properly be identified with hire, A busband who 
cannot support = family is not the same as a tenant who 
cannot pay the rent. To relieve her problem, hovercr, 
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to follow her style of Hfe with more assurance, the gives 
herself the feeling, “I mune not marry him; end by 
this meam she avoids approaching the whole problem in 
‘2 common-sense way and selects caly « umall part of it 
‘At the same time she minimizes the whole problem of 
love and marriage as if it could be muficently expressed 
by the metaphor, “A man rents my apartment. If he 
cannot pay he must be thrown out.” 

‘As the technique of Individual Prychological treatment 
ja always directed towards increasing the individual's 
courage in meeting the probleme of life, itis cary to 
‘understand thar dreams will change in the courve of treat- 
‘ment and reveal x moce confident attitude, Toe last dreara 
‘of a melancholic patient before her cure was as follows: 
“1 was sicing ali alone on x bench, Suddenly « heavy 
smowatorm came on. Fortunately I escaped it, since 1 
hurried indoors to ty husband. Then I helped fim to 
look for a suitable position in the advertisement columns 
of « newspaper.” The patient was able to interpret the 
dream for herself, It shows clearly ber feeling of recon- 
Ailiation wich her husband, At Grit she had hated him and 
ud commplaived bitterly of his weakness and lak of 
enterprise in failing to earn x good living. The meaning 
of the dream is It is better to may by my husband thas 
to expose myself to dangers alone.” Though we may agree 
‘with the patient in her view of the Greunstances, the 
‘way in which abe reconciles herself to her husband and 
hee marriage still suggests too souch the sort of advice 
which anxious relatives are accustomed to give. The 
dangers of being alone are overemphasized and she is etill 
fot quite ready to cofperate with courage and independ. 


A boy of ten years of age was brought to the clinic, 
His school teacher complained thar he was mesa and 
vicious with other children. He stole things zt school 
and put them in the desks of other boys, 20 that they 
should get blamed. Such conduc is only possible if 
child feels 2 need to being others down to hie own level. 
‘He wants to humiliate them, to prove that they are mean 
and vicious, not he. If this is his approsch, we can gues 
‘that it must have been trained in the family circle, that 
‘there must be some one at home whom he wished to make 
guilty, When he was ten years old, he threw stones at 
4 pregnant woman in the street and got into trouble for it. 
If he was ten years old he probably knew what preg 
rnancy is. We can wspect that be does not Tike pregnancy 
and we must look to see if there in not 2 younger brother 
or tster whose arrival did not please him, Oa the teachers 
report he is called “ the pest of the nejghborhood ”; he 
Dbothers his fellow children, calls them names and tells 
veandals about them, He chases small girls and strikes 
them. Now we are prepared to believe that it sa younger 
sister with whom he 

‘We learn that he is the elder of two children, with a 
younger sister four years old. His mother says that he 
loves bis younger sister and is always good to her. This 
strains our credulity to the limit; it is impossible that 
auch a boy should love bis younger sister, We shall vee 
later on that our scepticism is justified. The mother claims 
‘alsa that the relation between berself and ber husband is 
ideal. Thins a great pity for the child. Obviously his 
parents are not responsible for any of his faults; they 
must come from his own wicked nature, from fate, of 
perhaps from some remote ancestor! We often hear of 
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theoe ideal marsiages: such excellent parents and much 
torrid child! Teachers, prychologists, lawyers and judges 
all bear witnes to chese mishaps. And indeed an ideal ” 
imutriage may be 2 great diffcalty for a boy like ths: if 
the sees that his mother is devoted to his father, it may 
irritate him. He wants to monopolize bia mother’s atten 
tion and he may resent any show of affection to any one 
lac. What are we to do, thea, if happy marriages are bed 
for children and wahappy marriages are worse? We rust 
‘make the child coBperative from the Grats we roust really 
take him into the mariage celatioaship. We must avoid 
Jetting bin cling to one parent only. This boy we are coo 
sSdering isa pampered child he wants to keep hie mothers 
attention and he i trainmng in the direction of causing 
trouble whenever he feels that ke is not given attention 
en 
er agua we fod confrain imma The 
mother never punishes the child herself; she waits for the 
father to come home and punish bum. Probably the feela 
weak; she fecls that only 2 mas can order and command; 
‘only & man is strong enough to punish, Perhaps she winhee 
to Keep the boy attached to her and is afraid of loang 
hhim. Io either case she is training the boy away from in- 
terest and codperation with his father; and friction ie 
bound to develop between the two, We hear that the 
father is devoted to his wife and family, but he hates to 
‘come home after the day's work because of the boy. He 
‘punishes him very severely and beats him frequently. Tbe 
‘boy has no dislike for bis fatier, we are told. This, agnin, 
it inponible; the boy is not fecble-minded. He has 
Tearoed to be very skillful in biding his feelings 

He love his meter, but be does not play nicely with 
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ber und he often slaps her or kicks her. He sleeps in the 
dining room on a day bed: hie sister sleeps on a cot in her 
‘pareats? room. Now if we can identify ourselves with this 
boy, if we can have sympathy with him, this cot in the 
parents’ room will bother us. We are trying to think, feel 
and see through the boy's mind. He wants to ocoupy his 
mothers attention. Ar night his sister iain so much closer 
Proximity to his mother. He must fight to bring her 
nearer. The boy’ health is very good: bis birth wes nortaal 
and he was breast fed for seven moaths, When be was 
first placed on the bottle he vamited; and his vomiting 
‘pells continued till he was three years old, In all prob- 
abity he had an imperfect stomach. He is now well fed 
and well noutished, but his interest in the stomach bat 
persisted. He considers it a weak point. We can uaderstand 
a Tittle better cow why he threw stones at a pregnant 
woman, He is very fcicky about bis food. If be is dis- 
pleased with his meals, his mother gives him money and 
he goes out and buys what he Bkes. Nevertheless he goes 
around to the neighbors and complains that bis parents 
do not give him enough to eat. This in a trick he has 
‘mechanized. It is always the same. His way to recover the 
fecling of superiority is to slander somebody. 

‘We are now in a position ta understand 2 dream he 
told when he came to the clinic. “I was a cowboy in the 
“West,” he atid. “They sent me to Mexico and I had ta 
fight my way through to the United States. When one 
Mexican came agaiost me 1 Kicked him in the stomach.” 
The feeling of the dream is, “1 am surrounded by 
cnemies. K mist struggle and Sight” In America comboys 
are Jooked on 28 heroes; he thinks that chasing litde girls 
and kicking people in the stoenach is heroic. We saw al- 
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ready that the stomach plays m great réle in bis 
the makes it as the most vulnerable point. He himself muf- 
ered frama stomach weakness and his fsther bas a nervous 
stomach trouble and is always complaining about it, The 
stomach has been elevated in this family to 1 position of 
the highest importance. The boy’s aim is to hit people at 
‘their weakest point. His dream and his actioos show 
exactly the same style of life. He is living in x dream; 
and if we are aot able to waken him from it, he wil! go 
on living in the same way. He will sot only fight his 
father, his sister, line children and girls especially, but 
fhe will want to fight the doctor who tres ta stop his 
Gghting, Hos dream impulse will stimulate him to go om, 
to bea hero, to conquer others; and unlew he can see how 
hie is fooling himself there is no treatment that can help 
him, 

‘His dream is explained to bim at the dinic He feels 
he is living in a hostile country and everybody who wants 
to punish him and hold him back is a Mexican; they are 
all his enemies. Neat time he comes to the clinic we ask 
‘him, What bas happened since we saw each other last? 
 Pve been a bad boy,” he ancwers. * What did you do? * 
1 chased a little gil.” Now this is far more than a con- 
fenions it is a boast and an aftack. This is a clinic where 
people are trying to improve him and he inists that he has 
been a bad boy. He is saying, “Don's hope for any imn- 
provement. I will kick you in the stomach.” What are 
wwe to do with kim? He is still dreaming; he ia still play 
ing the hero. We must diminish the satisfaction he gets 
from bis rdle. “Do you believe,” we ask him, “ that this 
hero of yours would really chase a litte gicl? Ysn’e that 
a rather bad imitetion of heroism? If you are going to 
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bea hero, you should chase big, strong girl. Or perhaps 
you shoulda’: chase 4 girl at all” This is one side of the 
‘treatment. We mutt opea his eyes sod make him lex eager 
to continue his atyle of Efe, “spit in his soup,” as the 
proverb says. After this, be will aot like cis eoup of his 
Atay longer. The other side is to give him courage to codp= 
crate, to ecck significance on the useful side of life. No- 
body takes to te wselem side of life unless be fear that bo 
Will be defeated if he remains on che useful side, 

‘A girl of twenty-four years old, living alone and doing, 
sccretarial work, complains that er bose makes life in- 
tolerable for her by bis bellying manner. Sbe fcele that 
she is not able to make fricads and keep them. Experi- 
cence would lead us to believe that if an individual cannot. 
keep friends it is because be wishes to dominate others; 
the ia really interested cooly in himself and his goa! is to 
show his personal superiority. Probably her boss is the 
‘me sort of perton. They both with to rule others, When. 
two such people meet, there are bound to be difBcultice, 
‘The giel is the youngest of seven children, the pet of 
the family, Sbe was nicknamed “Tom” becanse che af 
‘ways wanted to be 2 boy. This increases our saepiccn that 
abe has identified her goal of waperiority with personal 
domination; to be masculine, she thinks, i to be the 
taster, to cuatral otbers and not to be controlled hertelf. 
She is pretty, but she thinks thet people only like her 
‘became of ber pleannt face and the & afraid of being 
disfigured or burt. Pretty girls Gnd it exder in our time 
(to imprem and cootrol others; and this fact she under- 
stands quite well. She wants to be a boy, bowever, and to 
dominate io a maxculise way: in consequence sbe is nat 
lated by her prettinem. 
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Her aarlicat memary is of being frightened by « many 
and she confesses that she is sill ftightened of being 
attacked by burglars and maniacs. It might appear odd 
that 2 giel who wanted to be masculine should be afraid 
of burglars and maniacs; bot it is not really 60 strange, 
Tes her feeling of weakness which dictates her goal. She 
‘wants to be ia crcumatanors where she can rule and subju- 
gate and she would like to exclude all other situations. 
Burglars and maniacs cannot be controlled and she would 
like to extinguish them all. She wiches to be musculine in 
an easy way and to keep extenuating Greumstances for 
herself if she fails. With this very wide-spreed dissatie- 
faction with the feminine réle, the Masculine Protest", 
as [ have called it, there always go feelings of teation — 
“Tam 2 man fighting against the disadvantage of being 
4 woman” 

‘Let us eee whether we can trace the same feelings in 
her dreams. Frequently she dreams of being left alone, 
She was a spoiled child her dream means, “I must be 
watched. It isn’t safe to leave me alone. Others could 
attack and subjugate me." Another dream she frequently 
experiences is that she has lost her purse. “Tab care,” 
she is eying “ you are in danger of losing something’ 
She does not want to lose anything at alls in expecial, 
the does not want to Jose power of controlling others; 
bat she chocses one thing in life, the loss of a purse, to 
stand for the whole. We bave ancther illustration of how 
dreams reinforce the eryle of Life by creating feelings. She 
‘has not lost her purse, Bat ahe dreams she bs lost it, and 
the feeling remains behind. A Tongec dream helps us gill 
more to see her attitude. I bad gone to a ewimming pool 
where there were a fot of people,” she myx. “ Somebody 





ociced that 1 was standing on the heads of the people 
there, I fele that some one screamed to see me aod I was 
in great danger of falling dowa.” If I were 2 sculptor, 
should carve her in just this way, standing on the heads 
of others, using others as her pedestal. This is ber style 
of Lifes these are the feelings she likes to arouse. She 
sees her ponition, however, as precarious, and she think 
that others should realize her danger too, Others should 
‘watch her and be careful, so that she can continue to stand 
a theie heads. Swimming in the water she is not safe, 
‘This ia the whole story of her Ife. She has fixed as her 
goal, “To be a man in spite of besng a girl,” She is very 
sanbitious, as most youngest children are; but she wants 
‘to seem superior, rather than to achieve adequacy to her 
situation, and she is pursued all the time by the fear of 
defeat, If we are to help her, we must find the way to 
reconcile her to her feminine rile, to take away her fear 
and over-valuation of the other sex, and to make her Feel 
friendly and equal among her fellow beings. 

‘A girl whose younger brother had been killed in an 
accident when she was thirteen gave a8 her exrhest recol- 
Tection: “ When my brother was a tuby and was learning 
10 walk, he grabbed hold of a chair to pull himself up and 
the chair fell on him.” Here is another acadent and we 
can see that she in deeply impressed by the dangers of the 
world, My most frequent drearm,” she related, is very 
queer. 1 am usually walking along the streets where there 
isa hole that I do not see. Walking along, I fall into the 
hole, It is filled with water, ard as F touch the water I 
vwake with a jump, with my heart beating termbly fast” 
‘We shall noe find the dream as strange as she finds it her- 
self; but if she is to continue to alarm herself with it, she 
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smoust thick it mywerions sod full to undertued it, The 
ddesam mys to her, “ Be cautious, There are dangers about 
that you know nothing of.” It tella ws more than this, 
hhowerer. You cannot fall if you are down. If abe in ss 
anger of falling, she must imagine that the ls ubove the 
others. As in the last example, she is exying, #1 am so- 
ppetior, but I must always take care not to fall” 

In another case we will se if we can find the same ayle 
of life at work in a Gist memory and x dream. A gir! tells 
vs “I comember being very much interested in sccing 
an apartment house being buile” We can gues that abe 
in cobperstive, A small girl cannot be expected to take 
part in building a house, but sbe can show her liking to 
stare ia the tasks of others by her interest. “I was a 
litle tot, and I was standing by a very tall window, and 
the panes of glans are as clear to me a8 if it were yeater- 
day.” Lf sbe notices that i is tall, ohe rout have # cootramt 
in her mind between tall and small. Sbe means, “The 
window was big, and I was little” I should not be wur- 
ited to hear thae she is undersized, and it i this chet 
interests her #0 much in comparative sizes. Her mention 
ing that she remerabers it wo clearly in wort of boust, Now 
let us tell ber dream. “ Several other people were riding 
‘with me ia a car” She is coBperative, ax we thought; she 
Tikes to be with others. We deove stil we mopped in 
front of wood, Every ont got out and ran into the 
‘woods, Most of them were larger than 1.” Again she 
notices che difference of size. “ But I managed to arrive 
in time to get into the elevator, and it went dowa into 
1 mine-working about ten feet deep. If we stepped 
cout, the air would poison us, we thought.” She pictures 
2 danger now. Most people are afraid of some dangerss 
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mankind is vot very courageaus. “ We stepped out per 
fectly safe.” You sec the optimistic view, If an individual 
is codperative, be is always courageous and optimistic. 
“We stayed there a minute, then came up again and ra 
‘quickly to the car2* I ama convinced that this gic) is ways 
cobperative, but she has the impresion that she must be 
larger and taller. We sball find some tension here, as if 
she was sending on tiptoes but it will be offset by her 
king for ochers and her interest in comsoon achicverments, 


CHAPTER VI 


Panily Infaonces 


From the moment of birth a baby secks to connect biro- 
self with hia mother. This iz the purpose of his move- 
ments, For many months his mother plays overwhelm 
ingly the most important rile in bis lef: he is almost cara 
pletely dependent upan her. Xt is ia this situation that the 
ability to cobperate first develops, The mother gives ber 
aby the first contact with another human being, the first 
interest in tome one other than himself. She is his first 
‘bridge to social Lfes and a baby who could make no coo- 
nection at all wieh his mother, or with some other buman 
being who took her place, would inevitably perish, 

Thir connection is so intimate and farceaching that we 
are never able, in later years, to point to any character~ 
Jetic as the effect of heredity. Every tendency which sight 
have been inherited has been adapted, trained, educated 
and made over again by the mother. Her dil, or lack of 
skull, bas influenced all the child's potentialities. We mean 
nothing else by a mother’s skill than her ability to cofp- 
erate with ber child and to win the child to colperate 
with herself. This ailty is not to be taught by rules. New 
situations arise every day. There are thousands of poiats 
in which she raust apply her insight and understanding to 
the child's needs. She can be skillful only if she is inter- 
cevted in her chiid and occupied in wincing hie afection 
and securing bis welfare. 

In all her activities we can see her attitude. Whenever 
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she takes the baby up, carries him, speaks to him, bathes 
bhi or feeds him, she fan opportunities to connect bist. 
‘with herself. 1f sbe i not trained in her tasks or got inter 
ested in them, she will be clumsy and the baby will resist. 
If she has never learned how to bathe a child, be will 
find bething an unplessant experience. Instead of making 
1 connection with ber, he will try to get rid of her. She 
‘must be silfful in the way sbe puts her baby to bed, in all 
her movements and in the noises she makes. She mist be 
skillful in watching him or in leaving him alone. She 
must consider his whole environment — fresh air, the 
temperature of the room, nutrition, sleeping times, physi 
‘ad habits and cleanliness. On every ocrasion she is pro- 
viding in opportunity for the child to Tike her or dislike 
her, to eobiperate or reject eoBperation. 

There is no mystical power in the skill of motherhood. 
‘All obiUl is the result of Long interest and training. The 
preparation for motherhood begins very early in life. The 
first steps can be seen in x girl's attitude to younger chil 
dren, ber interest in babies and ia her future tanks. It is 
never advisable to educate boys and gyris as if they had 
precisely the same tasks ahexd of them. If we are to 
hhave skillful mothers, girls must be educated for mother- 
Dood and educated in such a way that they like the pros- 
pect of being « mother, conser it 2 creative activity, and 
are not disappointed by their réle when they facr it ia 
later life. 

Unfortueately it happens frequently in our culture 
that the part of a woman in motherhood is regarded as 
having only minor valve. 1f boys are preferred to girls, 
if their role is taken to be superior, 3 is natural for girls 
to dialite their future tasks. No ane can be content with 
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2 subordinate postion. When such girls marry and face 
the prospect of having children of theie own, in one way 
oF another they sbow their resistance. They are not willing 
and prepared to have childrea; chey do not look for- 
‘ward to it; they do not feel it xs a creative end inter 
cating activity. This ia perhaps the greatest problem of our 
sodety and litle effort is made to meet it. The whole of 
‘human society is bound up with the atotude of wornen to 
‘motherhood. Almost everywhere the woman's part in hfe 
is undervalued and treated 2s secondary. Even in child 
hhood we find boys looking at housekeeping as of it were 
2 job for servana; 23 if their dignity demanded that they 
should never int 2 hand to help in the housework. House 
Keeping and bome-making are too often regarded, not 28, 
contributions opea to women, but as drudgery relegated 
to them, If 2 woman cao really sce housekeeping as an 
art in which she can be interested and through which she 
can lighten and enrich the lives of her fellows, she can 
make it a tak equal to any other in the wotld. If, on the 
“other hand, i is thought of as work too mean for a many 
need we wonder when women rex their tusks, revolt 
‘against them, and set out to prove — what should be ob- 
‘vious from the Grst —that women are the equals of men 
sand no less entidled to consideration and to the opportunity 
to develop their eapacites? It is troe Gut capacities cut 
‘be developed only through socal feeling but social fec!- 
ing will ead them in the right way, without any extrane- 
‘us Limits and restrictions placed on their development. 
‘Where the woman's partis undervalued, the whole har~ 
ony of married Efe is destroyed. No woman who con 
siders that to be interested in children is an inferior task 
can train herself for the skill, care, understanding and 
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oympathy that are no necesmry if children are to be given 
4 favorable postion in the beginning of their lives. A 
‘woman who is dismtiafied with her rBle bao « goal in life 
‘which prevests her from nusking the best consection with 
hher children. Her goal does aot run in the same way aa 
their goals; ehe is often ocaxpied in proving ber personal 
superiority; and for this purpose the children can be only 
bother and distraction, If we trae back the cates of ful 
ture in life, we almost alwayn discover that the mother did 
ot fulfill her functions properly: she did not give the 
dhild 1 favorable start. If the mothers fail, if they are 
Gosatitied with their ska and Sack interest in them, the 
whole of mankind is endangered. 

‘We cannot regard the mother, however, a8 guilty for 
failures, There % a0 guilt, Pecheps the mother hervelf 
‘was not trained for eobperation. Perhaps she is suppressed 
‘and unhappy in ber married life. Sbe is confused and 
‘worried by her circumstances; and sometimes she grows 
hopeless and despairing There are many disturbances to 
the development of a good family life. If the mother is 
tick the may with to codperate with the children but feel 
herself too much handiepped, If ehe goes to wor he is 
perhaps exhausted when she comes home. If economic 
conditions are bed, food, clothing and temperature may 
all be wrong for the child. Moreover, itis not the child's 
experiences which dicate his actions; it is the conclusions 
which he draws from his experiences, When we enquire 
into the sory of a problem child, we sce difficulties in 
the relation between himself and his mother; but we can 
sce the sume diffculties among otter children who have 
answered them in a better way. We come tack here to the 
fondamental view of Individual Poychology. There are 
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no reasoas for the development of character; but a child 
‘an make use of experieaces for bis goal and turn them 
into reasons. We caanot say, for emmplc, that if child iv 
badly nourished he will become a criminal, We ust see 
‘what conclusion he hes drawe. 

Ie ia easy to understand that if a woman is dismtsbied 
vwith ber rle a1 a woman sbe will incur difficulties and 
tension, We koow the strength of the striving for mother- 
hhood. Investigations have made it clear that a mother’s 
tendency to protect ber children is stronger than all otber 
tendencies, Among animals, among rats and apes, for in- 
stance, the drive for motherhood has beee shown to be 
stronger than the drives of sex ar buoger; ao that if they 
rust choose between following one drive or another, it is 
the drive of motherhood which prevails. The foundation 
‘of this striving is not sexual; it derives from the goal of 
cobperation, A mother often feels her child an a part of 
hhereelf, Through her children she i connected with the 
hole of life; she feels herself the master of life and 
death, In every mother we could find, in one degree at 
another, the feeling that through her children she has ac- 
complished work of creation. She feels, we might almort 
‘ay, that she has crested as God creates — out of nothing 
she has brought forth = ving being. Tte striving for 
‘motherhood ia really coe aspect of the buman striving for 
superiority, the human got! of godlikenees. It gives ms 
‘one of the dearest exaraples of how this goal can be used 
for the sake of mankind in the interest of others and with 
the deepest social feeling. 

‘A mother, of coune, may exaggerate x feeling that her 
child inn part of herself and press him into the service of 
her goa! of personal supertority. She may try to make the 
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child wholly depeodent upon herself and control his 
life so thar he shall always remain bound to her. Let me 
quote the case of a peauint womas of seventy years of 
age. Her oon, atthe age of fifty, wus ail! Eving with hers 
and both of them contracted pneumonia at the mime time. 
‘The mother survived, bat the son was taken to the hos 
pital and died. Whea the mother was told of his death, 
she replied, “I always knew that I should never bring 
the boy up safely.” She felt responsible for the whole life 
of her cluld. She had never tried to make hirn an equal 
part of our socal life. We can begin to understand what 
1 mistake is javalved when a mother does not widen the 
connection she has made with her child and lead him to 
cobperate equally with the rest of his environment. 
The relationships of a mother are aot simple and even 
her connection with her children must not be overstresed. 
‘This is true for their sae as well ae for hers Where one 
problem is averstressed all other problems suffers and 
even the single problem with which we are compied can 
not be met as well as if we put less weight upon it A 
mother is related with her children, with her husband, 
and with the whole social life around her. These three 
ties must be given equal attention: all three must be faced 
calmly and with common sense. If a mother considers 
only her tie with her childres, she will be unable to avoid 
pampering and spoiling them. She will make it hard for 
them to develop independence and the ability to coBper- 
ate with others. After sbe has succeeded in connecting the 
child with herself, her next task is to spread his interest 
towards his father; and ehis tak will prove almost iim- 
possible if she herself is not incerested in the father, She 
must turn the chil? interest also to the socal life around 
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‘im; to the other children of the family, to friend, refa- 
tives and fellow human beings ia general. Her tak is 
thus twofold. Soe must give the chikt his fret experience 
of a trustworthy fellow being; aad she must then be pee 
pared to spread this crust and friendabip uatil # includes 
the whole of our homaz sosety. 

If the mother is occupied only with interesting the child 
in herelf, later on he will resent all attempts to interest 
shim ia others. He will always look for support from his 
‘mother and feel hostile to all wham he can regard as com- 
petitors far ber attention. Any interest she shows in her 
hhusbaad or in the other children of the family will be felt 
as a deprivation, and the child wil develop the view, 
« My mother belongs to me and t0 no oae else.” For the 
most part modern peychologiets have mininderstood the 
situation. In the Freudian theory of che CEdipus Com- 
plex, for example, it is supposed that children have a 
tendency to fall in love with their mothers and wish to 
marry them and to bate their fathers and wish to kill 
them. Such » mistake could never arise if we understood 
the development of chuldrea. The CEipus Complex could 
appear only in 2 child who wished ta coxupy his mother's 
whole attention and get rid of every one else. Such 2 desire 
5s not sexual. It ix a desire to subjugate the mother, to 
‘have complete coatrol of her and to make her into a ser- 
‘vant, It can occur only with childrea who bave been pasn- 
pered by their mothers and whose feeling of fellowship 
bas never included the rest of the world. In rare cases it 
thas happened that « boy who had always remained con- 
nected only with his mother made ber the oester also of 
‘his attempts to meet the problem of love and marriage; 
but the meaning of such an attitude would be that be 
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could aot conceive of coBperation with any one but his 
mother, No ather womaa could be trusted to be equally 
subservient. An CEdipus Complex would thus be always 
aan artifical product of mixtaken training. We have no 
‘need to exppose inherited incestuous instinct, or, incieed, 
to imagine that such an aberration, in its origia, has any~ 
thing to do with sexuality. 

‘When a child whose mother has bound Bitn only to her~ 
‘elf is placed in 2 situation where he is ao langer connected 
with her, trouble always begins. When be goes to schoo}, 
for example, or plays with children in the park, bin goal 
will always be to remain connected with his mother. 
‘Whenever he is separated from her he will resent it. He 
‘wishes always to drag his mother along with bin, to occupy 
her thoughts and to make her attentive to him. There are 
rmuny rocans which he ca tse. He may become a mother's 
darling, always weak and affctionate and exaving for 
sympathy. He may weep or fall sick at any reverse, to 
show how much he needs to be looked after. On the other 
hand, be may have outhursts of temper; be may be dis- 
sbedient or fight with his mother in erder to be noticed, 
‘Among problem children we find thousands of varieties 
‘of spoiled children, struggling for the attention of their 
mothers and resisting every demand from their enviroa- 
‘ent. 

‘A child quidely becomes experienced in finding out the 
means by which he can best succeed in occupying atten- 
tion. Pampered children are often afraid of being left 
alone and especially of being lefc alone in the dark. It is 
aot the dark itself of which they are afraid; but they 
6lize fear in the attempt to bring their mothers closer 
to them, One such pampered child always cried in the 
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dark, One night, when his mother came in response to his 
cies, she asked him, * Why are you afraidi ® “Because 
it in vo dark,” be anewered. But his mother had now seen 
the purpose of his bebavior. “ Aznd after I have come,” she 
said, is i lem dark? ” The darkness itself ia unimportant 
and his fear of darkness meant only that he disliked 
being separated from his mother. If such x child #2 separ 
rated from his mother, all his emotions, all bis strength 
and all his mental powers are engaged in preparing = 
situation in which his mother bas to approach bim and be 
connected with him again. He will strive to bring her near 
by screaming, by calling out, by being unable to sleep or 
Ly making a nuisance of himself ia some other way. One 
seans which has always attracted the attention of edvca- 
tors and psychologists is fear. In Individual Psychology 
wwe no longer concern ourselves with finding out cuuses of 
fear, but rather with identifying its purpose. All pampered 
children suffer from fear: it i by means of their fears that 
they can attract attention and they build up this emotion 
Into their style of life. They make use of it to secure their 
goal of regaining connection with the mother. A child that 
in tind is a child chat has been pampered and wants to 
be pampered again. 

Sometimes these pampered children have sightmares 
and cry out in their sleep. Thss is a well-eaown symptom; 
but so long as sleep was thought to be a contradiction of 
waking it was imponible to understand. This was 2 mis- 
take, however; sleep and waking are not contradictions 
but varieties, In his dreams a child behaves in much the 
same way as during the day. His goal of changing the 
Gtuation to his advantage influences his whole body and 
sind; and after some training and experience he finds out 
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the most moceasful means to approach his goal. Even in 
Ini sleep thoughts, picrares and memocica come iato din 
mind which are apprepriate to hia purposes. A. pampered 
child, after a few experiences, discovers that if he is to 
connect himself again with his mother, thoughts which 
tervity hina willbe of great service. Evea when they grow 
up, pampered children often keep their anaiety dreams. 
To be afraid in dreams was 2 well-tested device for gain- 
ing attention which bas now become mechanized into a 
ait 

‘This use of ansiety is so obvious that we should be very 
surprised to hear of a pampered child who never made 
trouble during the night. The repertory of tricks to attract 
attention is very large. Some duldren wall find the bed- 
clothes uncomfortable or ell for glases of water. Others 
wall be afraid of burglars or wild anioils, Some are un 
able to go to sleep unless their parents st by their bed~ 
sides. Some dream; some fall out of bed and some wet 
the bed. One pampered child whom I treated seemed to 
ive no trouble at ell at night. Her mother stid that she 
slept soundly without dreaming or walong up and caused 
0 trouble at all. It was only during the day that she made 
trouble. This was very surprising. I suggested all the 
symptoms which could serve to attract the attention of the 
mother and draw ber closer; this girt showed none of 
them. At last the explanation occurred to me. “ Where 
does she sleep? ” I asked her mother. “Ia my bed,” she 
replied. 

Sickness is often a refuge for pampered cluldrens for 
‘when they are sick they are pampeted more than ever. It 
‘often happens that such 2 child begins to show bimelf & 
problem child sometime after an illness and it appears 
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1 fire chat it isthe illness thet made him a problem child, 
The fact is, however, that whea he is well again be re- 
members the fuss that was oude over him when he was 
ill. The aiother can no Longer pamper him 2s he was pam- 
pered then; and he takes his revenge by becoming a prob- 
Tem, Sometimes « child who notices how another chuld, 
‘through being sick, became the ceutter of attention, will 
‘wish Co fall side himself and will even kiss the sick child 
in the hope of catching his disease. 

‘One girl bad been in a hospital for four years and bad 
been very much spoiled by the doctors and nurses. At frst, 
‘wheo sbe returned kome, she was spoiled by ber parents; 
‘but after a few weeks their attention decreased. If ever 
she was denied something abe wanted, she would put ber 
Singer in her mouth and my, * I have been in hospital.” 
She reminded others she had been sick and she tried to 
‘continue the favorable situation in which she had found 
erself. We aan find the came behavior in adults, who 
often lke to speak of their diseases or the operatians 
‘which they have undergone. On the other hand, it some- 
times occurs that a child who has been a problem to his 
parents recovers after an illness and no longer bothers 
‘them, We have already seen that imperfect organs are an 
additional burden to 2 child; but we have secn also that 
they 2re not sufinent to explain bad traits of character. 
‘We can doubt, therefore, whether the removal of the 
organic dificulty bas, in itself, anything to do with the 
change. One boy, the second boy in the family, gave much 
trouble by lying, stealing, playing truant, and being cruc] 
and disobedient. His teacher did not know what to do 
with him and unged that he should be put in a reforma- 
tory. At this time the boy fell ill, Fle sufered from 
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‘tuberonlotia of the hip and for balf a year he was lying 
in plaster of Pari. When he recuperated he became the 
Dest bay of the family. We cannot believe that his illness 
had had wach un effect oa him; and it soon came out very 
clearly that the change was due to a recognition of his 
‘previous mistakes. Hie had always thought that bis parents 
preferred his brother and had always felt himself slighted. 
During his illnew he found hiself the center of atten- 
tion, taken care of and helped by everybody; and he was 
intelligent enough to get rid of the idea that be was always 
neglected. 

tis ridiculous to imagine that the best way to remedy 
che mistakes that mothers oftea make would be to take all 
children from the care of their mothers and hand them 
over (0 nurses or to institutions, Whenever we try to find 
a substinute for a mother, we are looking for some one 
‘who will play a mother’s part— who will interest the 
child in herself just asa mother does, St is much eer to 
traia the child's own mother. Children who grow up in 
orphan asylums often show a lack of interest in others: 
there was no one who could make the personal bridge 
between the child and his fellow beings. Sometimes an 
experiment has been made with children in institutions 
who were not developing very well, A nurse of a sister 
thea been found to give the child her individval cares or 
hhe has been placed with a family where the mother could 
look after him as well as her own childrea. The result 
hus always been & great improvement if the foster-mothert 
‘were well chosen. The best means of bringing up such 
children is to find  substute for a mother and father 
and for x family Tife; and all we should be doing if we 
took children from their parents would be hunting around 
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for other people who could foléll the tubs of parents, 
‘The importance of a mother’s affection and interest can be 
seen also from the fact that co many failures come from 
among orphans, illegitimate or unwanted children and the 
children of broken marriages. It is notorious that the part 
of a stepmother it very cificult, and the children often 
fight against her, The problem is not insoluble and T 
have seen it met with good success; but too often the 
‘woman does not underrand the situation. Perhaps, when 
the mother died, the children earned towards the father 
and were pampered by him. Now they feel deprived of 
his attention and attack their stepmother. She feels that 
the must fight back and the children have now a real 
grievance. She has challenged them and they fight mare 
than ever. A fight with a child in always a losing fight. he 
ran never be beaten or won to cobperation by fighting. In. 
these struggles the weakest always carries the day. Some- 
thing is demanded of him which he refuses to gives some- 
thing which can ever be gained by such means. An in- 
alalable amount of tension and uselem effort would be 
spared in ths world if we realized that cobperation and 
love can never be won by force. 

‘The part of the father in family life is equally im- 
portant with the mother's part. At ret hit relationship 
‘with the child is less intimate and itis Inter om that his in- 
fluence bas its efect. We have already desorbed some of 
the dangers if a mother is unable 20 spread the child's 
interest towards his father. The child suffers a serious 
lode in the development of his socal feeling. Where 
the marriage is unhappy, the situation is full of danger 
{for the child. His mother may feel herself wmble to in- 
clade the father in the family fife; abe may wish to keep 
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‘the child eotirely to herself. Perbaps both parents use the 
child es 3 pawn in their personal warfare, Each wishes to 
araach the child to himself; to be more loved then the 
partner. If childrea find dissension between their parents, 
they are very skillful in playing them off against each 
‘other, Thos a competition may arse to see who can govern 
the child better o¢epoil him more. It is impossible to train 
a child ia coperation with such an atmosphere around 
him. The first eperation among other people which he 
experiences isthe cofperation of his parents; and if their 
codperation is poor, they cannot hope to teach im to be 
cobperative himself. Moreover, it is from the marriage 
of their pareots that children gein their first idea of mar 
sage and the partnership of the sees. The children of 
nappy marriages, unless their frst impression is cor- 
rected, will grow up with x pessimistic view of marriage, 
Even when they are adults they will feel that marrage 
is bound to earn out badly. They will attempt to avoid 
the other sex ar they will be sure that they will fail in 
‘their approach. A child is thus very gravely handicapped 
if the marriage of hin parents is not a eobperative part of 
social life, 2 product of social hfe, and a preparation for 
socal life. The meaning of marriage is that it chould be 2 
partnerahip of two people for their mutual welfare, for 
the welfare of their children, and for the welfare of 
society; and if it fails in any of these respects it isnot in 
‘oherence with the demands of Life. 

Since martiage isa partnership, no one member should 
be supreme. This point needs much closer consideration 
than we are accustomed to give x. In the whole conduct 
of the family life there it na call far the use of exthorty 
and it is uafortunate if one member is especially promi- 
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neat or cnasidered mare than the others. If the father ia 
bigh-tempered and tres to dominate the rest of the 
family, the boys will get 2 false view of what in expected 
from 2 man, The girls will sofer still more. In late life 
they will picture men ax tyrants. Marriage will seem to 
them a Kind of subjugation and slavery. Soroetimes they 
will seek to secure theswelves agunst the other sex by 
perversion. If the mother is dominating and nags the 
other members, the position is reversed. The girls will 
probably imitate her and become sharp and critical them- 
selves, The boys will always be on the defensive, afraid 
of critics and keeping watch for attempts to subjugate 
ther. Somnetiies itis not only the mother who is tyran- 
nical, but sisters and aunts all join to keep a boy in his 
place. He grows reserved and never wants to come for- 
‘ward and join in socal Iofe. He is afra that all women 
will have the same nagging, censorious attitude and he 
wishes to be rid of the whole sex. Nobody likes to be 
criticized; but #f an individual makes it the main ioterest 
of his life to exape criticiom, all his relations with society 
are interfered with. He looks at every event and judges 
only in accordance with his scheme of spperception, “ Am 
T the conqueror or the conquered? ” No comradeship is 
‘possible to those who look at relations with others as op- 
portunities of defeat or victory. 

‘The task of a father can be summed up in a few words. 
He must prove himself 2 good fellow man to his wife, 
to his children and to society. He mutt meet io a good 
‘way the three problems of life —cecupation, friendship 
and love — and be must cobperate on an equal footing, 
‘sith bes wife in the care and protection of the family, He 
shoald not forget thet the woman's part in the creation of 
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family Hife can never be surpassed. It is not his pare to 
dethrose the mother, bat to work with ber, Especially 
‘with regerd to money we should emphasize thet if the 
finandal support of the family comes through him it 
ia still a commen affair. He should never make it appear 
that be gives and the others receive, Ia good marriage 
‘the fact chat the mocey comes through him is only 2 result 
of the division of labor in the family. Many fathers use 
their economic portion as a means of ruling the house- 
fold, There should he no ruler in the family and every 
cocasion for feelings of inequality should be avoided. 
Every father should be aware of the fact that our culture 
has overemphasized the privileged position of the man, 
and that in consequence his wife, when he martied her, 
was probably in some degree afrad of being dominated 
and put in an inferior position. He should know that his 
wife is not on a lower level than he merely because she 
is a worna and does not support the family in che same 
vay as he supports it. Whether or no the wife contributes 
in money to the support of the family, if the family life 
is areal cobperatio, there will be no question who makes 
the money and to wham it should belong. 

‘The father’s induence on hus children is so umportant 
that many of them look on bim, throughout their lives, 
‘other as their ideal or as their greatest enemy. Punsh- 
ment, espedally corporal punishment, is always harmful 
ta children, Any teaching which cannot be given in Friend 
ship is wrong teaching. itis unfortunately frequent that 
the father of the family is given the task of punishing the 
sduldren. There are mazy reasons why this it unfortunate, 
Fint of all, it reveals a conviction on the mather’s part 
that women are aot really able to educate their children, 
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that they are really weak creatures who need a strong 
and to help chem. If 2 mother tells ber children, You 
wait tll father comes horse”, she is prepanng them to 
regard men as the Snal ‘and the real powers 
in Tife. Secondly, the relation of the children 
with their father and makes them fear him, instead of 
feeling him a good friend. Perhaps some women are afraid 
of losing their hold over their children's affections if they 
‘punish them themselves; but the salution is not to dele 
gate the punishment to the father. The children will not 
reproach their mother any the less because she has surn- 
moned an executioner to her aid. Many women stil use the 
threat of * telling father ” a3 a means of compelling their 
children's obedience. What soct of conclusion will the 
huldren draw about the man's part in life? 

If the father is meeting the three probleme of life ia a 
wseful way he will be an integral part of the family, a 
good husband and a good father. He must be at ease with 
‘thers and able to make friends. If he makes friends he 
is already making his family a part of the social life 
round hum, He will not be isolated and bound to tradi- 
tional ideas. Influences from outside the home are finding, 
their way into it and he is showing his children the way 
to social feeling and codperation. There is a real danger, 
however, ifthe husband and wife have different friends 
‘They should live in the same society and avoid being 
‘separated through their friendships, I do not mean, of 
course, that they should cling together and never go out 
by themselves; but there should be no difficulty in the 
‘way of their being together. Such a dificulry occurs, for 
example, if the husband does not want to introduce. his 
Wife into the drele of his friends, The center of his socal 
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life, in that case, is outside of the family. It is very valu- 
able in the developmest of children that they should leara 
that the family i a unit of a larger society acd that out- 
side the family there exist also trustworthy hnsmaa beings 
and fellow men. 

Ie ina favorable sign of the ability to coBperate if the 
Father is on good terms with bis own parents, ssters and 
brothers. Of course, he must leave his family and become 
independent; but thia does sot imply that be should dis- 
like hia closest relatives and break with them. Soroctirmes 
two people will marry when they are mill dependent on 
their parents and will exaggerate the connection which 
binds them to their families, When they speak of harme ” 
they wil refer to the home of their parents. If they are 
involved in the idea that their parents are still the center 
of the family, they will not be able to establish a real 
family life of their own, It is a question, here, of the 
‘entiperative ability of everybody concerned. Sometimes a 
san’s parents are jealous, want to know everything about 
theie con’s hfe, and make dificulties in the new farnily, 
His wife feels that she is not suficently appreciated and 
in angry at the interference of her husband's parents. This 
is particularly apt to occur where a man marries against 
the wish of ns parents, Fis parents may have been wrong 
for right. Before their son marries they can oppose his 
choice if they are disansfied; but after he has married. 
they have only one course open to them — they must do 
everything they can to secure the sucess of the marriage. 
IE family differences cannot be avoided, the husband 
should understand the difficulties and not worry aboot 
‘them. He should Jook on his parents’ oppastion as 2 mis 
take of theirs and do his best to prove that it was the aon 
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‘who eas right. There is na need for the husband and 
‘wife to submit to the wishes of their parents; but it is 
obviously casiee if there i cotperation and if the wife 
‘an feel that ber husband’s parcats are thinking of her 
welfare and advantage, not of their own. 

‘The function that every one expec most definitely of 
1 father is a solution of the problem of occupation. He 
must be trained for an occupation and he must be able to 
support himself and the famuly. In this he may be helped. 
by his wife and later on, perhaps, by his children; but in 
‘our present cultural conditions the economic responsibility 
falls mainly on the man. A solution for this problem 
‘means that be must work and be courageous, that he rmust 
nderstand his profession and know its advantages and 
disadvantages, that he must be able to cobperate with 
‘others in his profesion and be well chought of by them. 
It means still more. By hes own attitude be is helping to 
prepare the way in which his children wall face the prob- 
lem of occupation. He should therefore see what is neces 
sary for the sucessful solution of this problem — to find 
work which is useful to the whole of mankind and con- 
twibutes to its welfare. It does not #o much matter, how 
fever, that he should coneder his work useful; what is im 
portant is that it should Je sveful. We do not need to 
listen to his words. If he thinks himself an egoiet, it is 
a pity; bat if at the same time the work he is doing 
contributes to our common welfare, no great damage is 
done. 

eis with the solution of the problem of love that we 
are now dealing — with marriage and the building up of 
‘a happy and wseful family life, ‘The chief demand upoo 
the husband is that be should be interested in. 
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and itis very easy to sce whether one pessoa is interested 
in snother or not. IF be is interested, be interests hisn- 
elf in the same things ax the other and makes the wel- 
fare of the other his own apootancous wim. It in not affec- 
‘ton only that proves interest; there are too many kiads 
of election for us fo regard it as a suficient witness thet 
everything ia well He must also be a corirade to his wifes 
Ihe must be striving ta make life easier and richer for hers 
tend he must take pleasure ia plouing ber. It is oaly when 
both parmen place their common welfare higher than 
their jadividual welfare that a true codperation can occur. 
Each partner most be more interested in the other than 
in himself, 

‘A husband should not show his affection for his wife 
too strikingly before the children. It is truc that the love 
of « husband and wife is aut to be compared with their 
Jove for their children. They are quite different things 
aod neither can diminish the other. But sometimes chil- 
dren feel, if the parents are too expresive in their affec- 
ton for each other, that their owa place is narrowed. They 
(e707 jealous and wish to make dissensions, The serual 
‘partoerahip should not be taken with 10 te seriowsoes, 
So, too, in giving explanations of sexual matters, the 
father with the boys and the mother with the girls they 
should be careful not to volunteer information, but to 
explain only ax much 1 the child wishes to know and can 
usderstand at his seage of development, I believe that in 
cur own time there in 2 tendency to explain to children 
far more than they can grasp properly aod to rouse in 
‘terests und feeLings for which they are not prepared. In 
‘thin way sctual enatters are minimized and treated a if 
they were 4 mere begstelle, This fwnion is not much 
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‘better than the old Futhion of being dishonest with chil- 
dren and concealing all sexual information from ther. It 
is best to understand what the child wishes to know and 
answer the problem which be himself is considering; nat 
to Force on him what, from our owa standards, we think 
sbould be known by everybody. We must preserve his 
trust and his feeling that we are cobperating with him 
‘and interested in helping him to Gnd solutions for his 
problems; and if we do this we cannot go far wrong. In- 
dentally, the fear of some parents that their chaldren 
will hear injurious sex explanations from their fellow 
children has Tittle justibation. A child whose training ia 
cobperation and independence has heen good will never 
swfler from the tlk of his friendes and very often chile 
dren are mare delicate in these matters thaa their elders. 
‘A “sereet explanation” sever harmed a child who was 
fot already prepared to take & mistaken view, 

Tn our present socety men are offered fuller oppor- 
‘tunities for experience in social life; for knowledge of the 
systema of socety, with their advantages nad dindvan- 
tages, and of the moral relations in their own countries 
and in the world at lagge. Thele sphere of activity is un- 
fortuaacely still broader than the sphere of activity of 
‘women. It thus falls to the father's part to be the ad 
viser of hit wife and children in these problems He 
should sever boast of hin greater experience and. make 
pital out of it. He i not the family tutor. He should 
advise them, rather, 23 one friend sdvines another, xvoid- 
ing evecy resisance and happy if the others can agree with 
him, If there is resistance on the side of his wife, who 
is perhaps not very well rained for cobperation, he should 
‘ot insist an his paint of view or try to use autbarity, but 
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look around for ways to diminish this resismnce. He will 
not succeed by fighting. 

‘Money should nce be overemphasized of made the mib- 
ject of quarreling, Women who are not exming money 
‘themselves are much more sensitive than their husbuads 
generally believe and feel deeply hurt if they are ascused 
of extravagance. Financial affairs should be settled in 
coBperative way, within the financial capacity of the 
family. There is no excuse for the wife or children if they 
le their influence to make the father pay more than he 
(an affard; and there should be an agreement on expenses 
anade from the beginning 90 that no one fecls dependent 
cot badly treated. A father should not think that be can 
asure the future of his children by maney alooe, I read 
‘once an interesting pamphlet written by an American, ix 
which he described how 2 rich man who bad been bora ia 
1 very poor family wished to secure bis descendants for 
many generations from poverty and restriction. He went 
to a lawyer and asked him how it could be done. The 
Jawyer asked him bow many generstions would satisfy 
‘him; and he replied that be thought fe could cunage it 
‘ill the tenth generation. “ Yes, you can do ity” wid the 
lawyer. “Bot do you sealize that cach member of thit 
tenth generation will have more than five hundred an- 
‘estore with es much part in him as you have! Five hun 
dred other families will be able to lay claim to bim. Is he 
your descendant any Songer?” We can see here another 
caample of the fact that whatever we do for our own 
desceodants we are doing for the whole commncity. We 
‘cannot escape this te to our fellow men. 

LE there i no authority i the family there must be + 
real coBperadion. Father and mother mst work together 
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and agree together in everything concerned with the edu= 
tation of their children. It i of the utmost importance 
‘that peither the father mar the mother ebauld show may 
fevoritiam among their children, The dangers of fevort- 
‘ara cam hardly be too dramatically put. Almost every dis- 
eouragemeat in childhood springs from the feeling that 
some one ele is preferred. Sometimes the fecling is not 
at all jostifed; but where there in real equality there 
should ‘ot be an occasion for it to develop. Where boye 
‘ue preferred to girl, inferiority complexes amanget the 
{ils are almowt inevicxble, Children are very sensitive 
and even a very good child can take on entirely wrong 
direction in life through the suspicion that others are 
preferred. Sometimes one of the children 

quicker, or ia a more likeable way than the others, 
it in diffcule oot to show more liking for this child, 
‘eta should be experienced enough and akillful enough to 
avoid showing any mich preferences, Otherwine the child 
which develops better will ovenhadow and dacourage all 
the other children; they will become envious and doubt- 





p 
ieye fal ode elation of the tro es Sic 
tinue to offer the greatest diffculiea. Many people ask, 
“How does it happen that chilirea in the mime family 
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often differ so widely? ” Some xientists have attempted 
‘to explain i¢ as the result of differing heredity; but we 
have seen that this is a supersition. Let us compare the 
growth of childres with the growth of young trees. If 
group of trees are growing up together, each anc of 
them is really in a quite different situation. Jf one grows 
faster because it ip noce favored by the sun and the scl, 
its develepment influences the growth of all the other 
Te overshadows them; its roots stretch out and take away 
their nourishment. The others are dwarfed and stunted. 
‘The same is true of a family in which one member is too 
prominent, We have seen that either 2 father nor a 
‘mother should assume 2 dominating postion in che family. 
Often, if the father is very successful or very talented, 
the children feel that they cin never equal his achieve 
ments. They grow discouraged: their interest in life is 
blocked. It is for this reason that the children of famous 
ren and worien are sometimes a dirippointment to their 
parents and to the rest of society. The children have seen 
‘no way open to excel their father or mother. If a father 
is very successful in his profession, he should never stress 
‘his success in the family or his children’s development will 
be hindered. 

The same remark holds good among the children them- 
selves. If one child develops especially wel, ic is quite 
likely that be will receive most attention and favor. It is 
1 pleasant situation for him; but the other children feel 
the difference and resent it. It ix not possible for a human 
‘being to bear, without disgust and irritation, the postion 
of being put on a lower level than some one else. Such 2 
prominent child can damage all the ethers; and itis not 
‘oo much to say that the others will all grow up suffering 
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from mental starvation. They will not oxase to strive far 
superiority, for this striving can never cease. Theic str 
‘ng, however, will turn to other directions which may well 
‘not be realistic or socially useful. 

Individual Paychalogy has opened up a very wide field 
for research work by inquiring into the advantages and 
disadvantages for children according to the order of their 
birth. To simphfy a consideration of this, we shall suppose 
that the parents are codperating well and doing their best 
in the training of the children. The postion of each child 
in the family sill makes & great difference and each child 
sl sl grow op i gue 5 ve sto, We = 

again that the situation is never the mime for two chil- 
dase oniiy aed eu call il how be la of 
life the results of his attempts to adapt bumself to his 
own peculiar circumatances, 

Every oldest child has experienced for some time the 
situation of an only child and has been compelled mud- 
enly to adapt himself to a new situation at the birth of 
the next oldest. The first-born child in generally given 
good deaf of attention and spoiling. He has been accus- 
tommed to be the center of the family. Too often it in quite 
suddenly and sharply, without any preparation, that he 
fiods himaclf ousted from his postion. Another child i 
tor and he is no longer unique. Now he must share the 
stteation of his mother and father with a rival. The 
change always makes a great impression and we can often 
find in problem children, neurotice, crimiaals, drunkards 
and perverts that their difficulties began in such crcam- 
stances. They were oldest children who felt very deeply 
the arrival of another child; and their sease of depeivation 
fad moulded their whole style af life. 
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Other children may late position in the semse ways but 
‘hey will probably not feel it so strongly. They bad al- 
ready had experience of coSperation with another childs 
they had never been the sole object of consideration and 
are. To the oldest child it is a complete change. If he in 
in face neglected on the arrival of the new baby, we canst 
expect him to accept the situation with ease. If he bears 
1 grudge, we cannot hold him guilty, Of course, if his 
parents have allowed him ta fcel sore of their affection, 
JF he knows that his potitioa is secare, and, sbove all, if 

prepared for the arrival of a younger child and has 
‘been trained to cotpernte in its care, the crisis will pass 
‘without ill effects, Generally he is not prepared. The new 
baby really takes away from him attention, love and 
appreciation. He begins trying to pull hin mother back 
‘to him and thinking how he can regain atteotion. Some- 
times we can soe a mother pulled this way and that by 
her two children, each struggling to oupy her more 
than the other, The oldest child is better able to use force 
tnd to think of new tricks, We can reckon up what he will 
do in these circumstances, He will do just what we chotld 
do if we were in hia rcumstances and were pursuing bis 
abn, We should try to worry the mother, and fight her, 
and develop such characteristics that she could not poe- 
‘bly overlook os. He will do the same. In the end be ex- 
hrausts his mother’s patience. He fights by every pousble 
means, in the wildest way. His mother is tired of the 
trouble he exuses her; and now he really begins to experi- 
cece what it in Hke to be no longer loved. He was fight- 
ing for his mother's love and the revultis that he loses i. 
He felt pushed into the background and the effect of his 
‘sctions in that be really is puted into the background, He 
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feels himself justified. “ I knew it,” be feels. The others 
sare wrong and he is right. It is s if he were in a trap: the 
‘more he ssruggles, the wors: his postion becnmes. All the 
time his views of the postion are being confirmed. How 
can he give up the fight when everything cells im he is 
justied? 

In every ase of such a fight, we soust inguire into the 
individual crcumetances. If nother fights back at hitn, the 
‘child will become high-tempered, wild, critial and die 
obedient. When he turns against his mother, it often hap- 
pens that his father gives him a chance to renew the old 
favorable positon. He becomes interested in his father 
and tries to win bis attention and affection. Oldest chil- 
dren frequently prefer their fathers and lean towards 
their side. We can be sure, wherever a child prefers his 
father, that this is a secondary phase: at first he wan at- 
tached to his mother, but now the tas Jost his affection 
and he has transferred it to his father as a reprosch 
against her. If a child prefers his father, we know that 
he has previously auffered a tragedy; he has felt sighted 
and left out of account; he cannot forget it and his whale 
style of life is built around this feeling. 

Such a fight lasts 2 long time and sometimes it lasts 
through a whole life. The child has trained to fight and 
resist and he goes on fighting in all situatiors, Perhaps 
there is no one whose interest he ota engage. He then 
Tbecomes hopeless and imagines that he can never win 
affection. We find then tuch characteristics 23 peevishnest, 
reserve and inability to join in with others The child 
trains himself for isolation. All the movements and ex- 
premions of such a child are directed towards the past, 
the bygone time when he was the center of attention. For 
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this reason oldest children generally show, in one way 
cor another, an interest in the past. They like to took back 
and to speak of the past. They are admirers of the past 
sod pemimistic over the Furure. Sometimes a child who 
‘has Jon his power, the small Kingdom he ruled, under 
stands better than others the importance of power and 
euthority. When he grows up, he likes to takz part in the 
exercise of authority and he exaggerates the ireportance 
of rule and laws. Everything should be dane by rule nad 
so rule should ever be changed. Power should nlways be 
preserved ia the hands of those who are entitled to it. 
‘We can understand that influences like these in childhood 
give w strong tendency towards conservation. If such an 
Individuat extablithes x good porition for himself, he is 
always sumpiious that other people are coming up behind 
bi with the intention of taking bis place from him and 
dethroning bien 

‘The position of the oldest child offere a special prob- 
Jem, but itis coe which can be well met und turned into 
tan advantage, If he bas already been trained for codper= 
ation when the younger child in born, he suffers no injury. 
‘Atnong suck oldest children we find individuals who de- 
‘velop 1 striving to protect others and help ther. They 
train to imitate their fathers or mothers; often they play 
the part of 1 father or a mother with the younger chil- 
dren, look after them, teach them acd feel themselves re~ 
sponsible for their welfare. Sometimes tbey develop 
reat talent for organization. These art the favorable 
cases, though evea a striving to protect others may be ex- 
aggerated into x desire to keep those others dependent 
tnd to rule over them. In my own experience in Europe 
end America I have found that the grestest proportion of 
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problem children are oldest children; and close bebind 
them come the youngest children. It ix interesting that 
these extreme positions provide the extreme problems 
(ur educational methods hive not yet successfully solved 
the difficulties of the aldest child. 

The second child is in a quite different portion, a situs 
tion that cannot be compared with that of the other chil- 
dren, From the time he is born, he shares attention with 
another child; and he is therefore a litte seater 10 co- 
operation than an oldest child. He has a greater circle of 
hhuman beings in his environment; and sf the oldest i 
not fighting agaiost him and pushing him back, be is very 
well situated. The most significant fac of his position is 
something diferent. Throughout his childbood he bas 
4 pacemaler. There i always a chud shead of him in age 
and development and be is stimulated to exert himelf 
and catch up. A typical second child is very easy to recog- 
nize, He behaves a8 if be were in x race, 0 if some ane 
‘were 4 step oF two in front and ke had to hurry to get 
shead of him. He is ander full steam all the time. He 
traing continually to surpass his older brother and con- 
quer hira. The Bible gives ws many marvelous paychologi- 
cal hints and the typical seoand child is beautifully por 
tayed in the story of Jacob, He wished to be the fit, to 
take away Esau's posidon, to beat Eau and excel hiro, A 
second child is iritaned by the feeling that he is behind 
‘end struggles hard to overtake the others. Often be suc- 
ceeds, The second child is often more talented and euc- 
cessful chan the first. Here we cannot suggest that beredity 
fas any part inthis development. If be goes abcad faster, 
it is bemanse Be trained mare. Evea when be is grown up 
and outide the family circle, he often makes use of 4 
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Pacemaker) compares himself with some one whora be 
‘thinks more advantageously placed and tries to go beyand 
him. 

ti not only in the waking life that we tee these char 
aceristica. They leave their marks on all exprestions of 
the personality and they are easly found in dreams. Old~ 
cat children, for example, often have dreams of falling. 
‘They are on top, but they ate not sure that they can 
keep their superiority. Second chuldten, on the other 
hand, often picture themselves in races. They run after 
‘rxins and ride in bicycle races, Sometimes this hurry in 
his dreams is suficent by itelf to allow us to guess that 
the indwidual i a second child, 

‘We must say, however, that there are no Ged rules 
in this way. Ie is aot only an actual oldest child that can 
‘behave like an oldest. The situation counts, aot the mere 
dotder of birth. In « large family a titer child is some- 
‘trea in the situation of an oldest. Perhaps there were £0 
childeen born close together; for example, 2 long time 
intervened before 4 third was bora, and then two other 
children followed. ‘The third child may chow all the fea- 
tures of an oldest, So, too, with a second child, a typical 
second child may appear after four or five ctoldren have 
been born. Always where to children grow up clove 
together and separated from the others they will show 
the characteristics of an oldest and 1 second child, 

Sometimes the ckiest is beaten in the race; you will 
then find that the oldest child offers a problem. Some- 
times he can keep his position and push back the younger 
it in then the second child that gives trouble, It is a very 
tifBenle position for the oldest child when he is a boy 
and the second is a gerl. He curs the risk of beung beaten 
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‘by agit, which, in our present conditions, he will probably 
feel a being a serious disgrace. The tension between a 
boy and a girl is higher than the teasion between two 
boys or two girl. In this struggle the girl is favered by 
nature; tll her sixteenth year ahe develops more quickly, 
bodily and mentally, than a boy. Such an okier boy gives 
up the fight, groms lazy and discouraged. He Sooks arouad 
for trida and undertand means of conquering; be boasts 
or Lies, far example, We can almost guarantee that in such 
‘ce the girl will win. We sball tee the boy taking to all 
kinds of mistaken puths, while the girl solves her prob- 
Jems with ease and progres astonishingly. Such difi- 
culties can be avoided; but the danger must be known be- 
forehand aod steps taken before damage has been done. 
Bad consequences cxa be avoided only in x family which is 
1 unity of equal and codperative members, where there is 
pa sente in rivalry aad no growed far a child to think be 
thas enecaies and spend his time fighting 

All other children have followers; all other children 
an be dethroned but the youngest ca never be de- 
‘throned. He has no followers but be has many pacemak- 
ers, He is always the baby of the family and probably 
be is the most pampered. He faces the difculties of « 
pampered child; but, became he is $0 much stimulated, 
‘because be han many chances for competition, t often hap- 
pena that the youngest child develops in an extraordinary 
‘way, runs faster than the other children and overcomes 
them all. The postion of the youngest hus pot changed in 
tbuman history. In the oldest mories of mankind we have 
secounts af how the youngest child emNed its brothers 
sand sisters. In the Rib ics always the youngest who coa- 
quers. Joseph was brought up a8 & youngest. Benjamin 
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‘ame sevedtoen years after Joseph; but Benjamin played 
tna part in bis development. Joseph's style of life is ex- 
sally typical of the eryle of life of a youngest. Hie in al- 
‘ways aterting his auperiority, even in his dreazos, The 
others roust bos down before him; be outshines them all, 
His brothers understood is dreams very well. Ie was not 
dard for thei, since they had Joseph with them and hir 
stticede was clear enough. The feelings which Jocrph 
aroused in his dreams they also had felt. They feared 
him and wanted to get rid of him. From being the last, 
however, Joueph became the firt. 1a later days he was the 
pillar and support of the whole family, The youngest 
child is often the pillar of the whole famuly and this can= 
fot be accidental. Men have always known it and told 
stories of the power of the youngest. He is, in fact, in a 
very favorable situation; helped by his mother, hiv father 
and his brothers; with so much to simulate his ambition 
and effort; and with 10 one to attack him from behind ot 
distract his attention. 

‘And yet, as we saw, the wecond Iangest proportion of 
problem children comes from sunong the youngest. ‘The 
reason for this generally lies i the way in which all the 
family spoils them. A spoiled child can never be inde- 
pendent. He loses courage to sucreed by his own effort. 
Youngest children are always ambitious; but the most 
ambitious children of all are the Iazy children, Laziness 
5 cof ambition joined with discouragement; ambi 
tion so bigh that the individoa! sexs oo bope af realizing 
Ht, Sometimes a youngest child will not admit to any 
single ambition, but this is became he wishes to excel in 
everything, be Wishes to be walimited and uaique. It will 
‘be easily understood, als, from what inferkrity feelings 2 
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youngest child ean sulfer. Every one in the environment 
is older, stronger and more experienced. 

‘The only child has « problera of bis own. He has a 
rival, but bis rival ia not a brother or sister, HUis feelings 
of competition go aguinat his father. An only child is 
pampered by hia mother. She ia afraid of leaing him and 
‘wants to keep him uader her attention. He develops what 
is called a * mother complex”; he is tied to his mother’s 
‘apron strings and wishes to push his father out of the 
family picture. This, too, can only be prevented if the 
father and mother work together and let the child be 
interested in both af them; but, for the most part, the 
father is Sess cecopied with the child than the mother, 
‘Oldest children are occasionally very much like only chil- 
dren; they want to conquer the father and they like people 
‘who are older than themselves. Often aa anly child io 
weared to death leat he should have brothers and sisters 
following him. Friends of the family say, “ You ought to 
have a Linde brother or sister”, and he dislikes the prot 
pect immensely, He wants to be the seater of attention 
all the time. He really feels that it isa right of his end 
if his postion is challenged he thiaks ic » great injus- 
tice, In later hfe, where he is no longer the center of 
attention, be has many difficulties, Another point of 
danger for his development is that he is boca into a timid 
environment, If, for organic reasons, the parents cannot 
hhave more children, we can do nothing but apply our- 
selves to solving the problems of an oaly child; but we 
often find these only children in a family where we could 
expect more children. Toe parents are timid and pessimi 
tue, They feel they will noe be able to solve the eronomic 
problem of having more than one child The whole at- 
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mosphere ia fall of anxiety and the child suffers badly. 

Lf there is a big opace of years between the birth of 
childsen, each child wil have some of the features of an 
cnly child. The situation ia not very favorsble. Lam often 
asked, Whar do you think would be the best spacing of 
4 family?” “Should children follow cach other very 
008 oF should there be « longer distance between ther? ” 
From my experience I should say that the best distance fs 
about three years, At the age of three a child can co8per- 
ate if « younger child i born. He is intelligent enough to 
understand that there can be more than one child in a 
family, If he is ocly one-and-s-balf or two, we cannot 
dincuss it with hin; he cannot understand our arguments, 
‘We sball not be able, therefore, to prepare him rightly 
for the event. 

‘An only boy brought up in x family of girls has a hard 
time before hur. He in in a wholly feminine environ- 
ment. Most of the day the father is absent, He secs only 
Iris mother, hie sisters and the maidservants. Feeling that 
Ihe indifferent, he grows up isolated. Thin is especially true 
‘where the women-folk make a joint attade on hia. They 
think they must all educate him or they want to prove 
‘that he has no reason to be conceited. There is 2 good deal 
of aotagoniam and rivalry. If he is in the middle, he ie 
probably in the worst place of all— attacked from both 
siden. If he isthe oldest, he is in danger of being followed 
bby a girl who isa very keen competitor. If he isthe young- 
cat, be is made into 2 pet. The type of an only boy amaag 
girls ie one which no one likes very much. The problem 
‘an be solved if there is a social life ie which the childrea 
share and in which be can meet other children. Otherwise, 
surrounded by girls, he may behave like 2 girl. A feminine 
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‘eavironment is quite different from x mined environment. 
If the apartment is ot jos eanderdized bot furnisbed 
according to the taste of the people init, you may be sure 
that en apartment wiere women live will be neat and 
‘orderly, dhat the calors will be chosen with care, and that 
attention will have been paid to a thousand detila If 
there are men and boys about it is noe nearly wo nests 
there in much moce roughness and noise and broken furni- 
ture, Such 1 boy among girls is apt to grow up with femi- 
nine tastes and 1 feminine outlook on life. 

‘Oo the other hand, he may 6ght strongly against this 
strnoephere and lay great otrese on his maxculity. He 
will then always be on his guard not to be dominated by 
‘women, He will feel that he must assert his difference 
and his cuperiotity; but there will always be tension. His 
development will proceed by extremes, he will train to be 
cither very strong or very weak. It isa situation which de~ 
serves mud and inquiry, it not met with every days and 
before we sry nnich about it we snust examine m 
Ina rather similar way, an only giel among boys 
develop very feminine or very masculine qualities, Fre- 
quently she is parsued through life by feelings of inse- 
curity and belplessness 

‘Wherever 1 have studied adults, I have found impres- 
tions Ieft on them from their early childhood and lasting, 
forever. The patton in the family leaves an indelible 
‘stamp upon the style of Ife, Every difficulty of develop- 
iment is cxused by rivalry and lack of coliperation in the 
family. Tf we Jook around at our social life and ask why 
rivalry aad competition is its most obvious aspect —in- 
deed, not only at our socal Efe but at our whole woeld — 
then we must recognize that people are everywhere pur- 
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sing the goal of being conqueroe, of overcoming and sur- 
passing others. This goal isthe result of training in early 
childhood, of the rivalries and competitive striving of 
ldcea who have aot felt themselves an equal part of 
their whole family. We can get rid of these disndvan- 
tages only by training children better in cobperation. 





CHAPTER VII 


Schoo Infaences 


‘The school is the proloaged arm of the family. If par- 
cents were able to undertake the training of their chil- 
dren and ft them adequately for solving te problems 
of life, there would be a0 need for school edvestion, 
Often in other cultures a child was truined almost cam 
pletely in the family. A crafteman would bring up his 
sons in his own eraft and teach them the skill he had uc- 
quired from his owa father and from bis practical experi- 
ence. Our present culture, however, makes more complex 
demands 00 ws, and schools are oecemary to lighten the 
‘work of parents und carry on what they have begun. Soca! 
life needs w higher degree of education from its members 
‘than we can give them in the home. 

Yo America schools have not gone through all the 
phases af development which have takea place in Europes 
Tbut sometimes we can still see relics of an authoritarian 
tradition. Ar fist, in the history of Earopean education, 
only princes and aristocrats received any schooling, They 
‘were the only members of society to whom 4 value was 
accorded: others were expected to do their work and aspire 
‘no higher. Later on, the Limits of society were enlarged. 
Education was taken aver by religious institutions and 4 
few telected individuals could be trained in religion, art, 
the sciences and professional disciplines. 

‘When industrial technique began to develop, these 
forms of education were quite insuftient. The straggle 
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for a wider education was long draws out. The school- 
‘masters in the villages and towns were often cobblers and 
tailors, They taught with stick in their hands and the 
reaulta were very poor. Only the religious schools and 
the universities gave instruction in the art and sciences 
tnd sometioes even emperors did not learn to read or 
‘write. Now it became necewary for the workers to read 
and write, do sums and draw, and the public schools as 
‘we know them were founded. 

‘These schools, however, were always extablished in 
accordance with the ideals of the governments and the 
‘governments of the time aimed at having obedient sub- 
Jers, trained for the benefit of the upper classes and cap- 
‘ble of being turned iato soldiers, The curriculum of the 
schools was adapted to this end. I myself can remember a 
‘time in Austria when these conditions, in part, survived; 
‘when the training for the least privileged classes was to 
make them obedient and fit them for tasks appropriate 
to their status. More and more the insuffiiencies of this 
type of education were acen. Freedom grew; the working 
chines became stronger and made higher demands. The 
public schools adapted themselves to these demands; acd 
fhow it is the prevailing ideal of education that children 
should be taught to think for themselves, should be given 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves with literature, 
the arts and sciences, and should grow wp to share in our 
whale human culeure and contribute to it. We no longer 
wish to train children only to make money or take a posi- 
ton onder the industrial system. We want fellow men. 
‘We want equal, independent and respoosible collaborators 
in the common work of culture. 

‘Whether they know it or not, all who propose some 
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school reform are seeking a way to increase the degree of 
cofperation in socal life. This is the purpose, for example, 
toekind the demand for character-eduention and, if we 
understood it in chis ight, # would clearly be the right 
demand. Oa the whole, however, the sims and technique 
of education are sot yet thoroughly understood. We must 
find teachers who can train children not only to cara 
rooney bat to work in ways beneficial to mankind. They 
‘must feel che importance of this tak and they must be 
‘rained to full it, Character-eduestion is still on ite tral, 
‘We must caclude from consideration the courts so far 
there has been no serious and organized attempt at char- 
acter-education there. Even in the schools, bowever, the 
rents are not very satisfactory. Children come to school 
‘who have been failures in family life; and their mistakes 
are not diminished, in pte of all the fectures and ex- 
hhottatons they get. There is nothing left, therefore, but 
‘6 train the teachers to understaad and help the develop. 
rment of children in the school. 

‘This has been 2 great part of my own work; and I 
bebeve that many of the schools in Vienna are ahead of 
all others. Elsewhere there are peychintrists to see the 
children and give advice about them; but, unles the 
teacher agrees and understands how to carry out the ad- 
vice, where is the advantage? The paychiatrist sees the 
hud once oF twice a week — perhaps even once a day — 
but he does not really imow the influences fram the cn- 
vironmest, from the fanily, from outside the family, 
from the schoo! itself. He writes a note that the child 
should be better nourished or should ave thyroid treat- 
ment. Perhaps he gives the teacher hints for the personal 
treatment of the child. The teacher, however, does not 
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iknow the purpose of the prescription and is not expert 
‘enced in avoiding mistakes. He can do nothing unless be 
himself underscands the character of the child. We need 
the mest intieate eoSperetion between the prychiatrtt 
and the teacher. The teacher must know everything the 
peychiaerist knows, so thet after discuming the child's 
problem he can proceed on bis own, without farther help. 
If any unexpected problem turns up, he should under- 
stand what to do, just 2s the peychiatrist would if he were 
present. The most practcal method seems to be the Ad- 
visory Council, such as we have established in Vienna. 
‘This method I shall describe towards the end of the chap- 
ter, 

‘When the child frst goes to school, be is facing « new 
test in social life; and this cest will reveal any mistakes 
jn his development. Now he coust coOperate in a wider 
field than before, and, if he has been pampered at hone, 
hhe will perhaps be unwilling to leave his sheltered life 
‘and join in with the other children. In this way we can 
ce in his very first day at schoo! the limits of socal Feel- 
ing in a pampered chuld. He will perhaps cry and wish 
to be taken home. He will not be iterested in school 
tasks and in his teacher. He wll not listen to what is sad, 
because he is thinking of himself all che time. It is easy 
to see that if he continues self-interested be will remain 
‘backward at school. Often parents tell us of a problem 
child that he gives no trouble at home; that problems only 
arise when he is at school. We can suspect that the child 
feels Bimself in an expecially favorable situation in the 
family. No tests are st him there, the mistakes in his de~ 
‘velopment are not manifest. At schoal, however, he is n0 
Jonger parapered and he feels the situston as a defeat. 
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Ore child, from his frac day at school, did nothing 
bot ugh at every reiark of the teacher. He showed 10 
interest in any of the schoo! work and it was thought that 
hhe must be Feeble-minded. When I saw him, J said to 
him, « Everybody wonders why you are always leughing 
at school.” He replied, 4 School is a joke made up by the 
parents. ‘They send culdren to schoo! to fool them.” He 
had been very much teased at home and he was convioced 
that every new situation was a sew joke against hire, I 
‘nas able to show him that he overemphasized the noct- 
sity for preserving bis dignity; chat not everybody was 
engaged in making a fool of him. In consequence, he 
could interest bimself in his schoo! work and make good 
progress, 

vis the task of echoolteachers to notice the difficulties 
of the children and to correct the mistakes of the parents, 
‘They find some of the children prepared for this wider 
social hfes they have already been trained in their familia 
to interest themselves in other people. Some are not pre- 
pared; and wherever an individual is sot prepared for 1 
problem, he hesitates or withdraws. Every child who is 
Vackward but not definitely feeble-mioded is hesitating 
before the problem of adjustment to social Tifes and the 
teacher is in the best position to help him to meet what 
isa new situation for him. 

But how is he to help him? He must do exactly what 
‘4 mother should do—connect the child with himself 
and interest him, It is on the interest of the child that 
his whole future adjustment depends. He can never be 
Interested by severity or punishment. If a child comes to 
school and fade it diffcalt to make a bridge with kis 
teachers and fellow children, the worst thing ta do ia to 
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criticize him and wold him. This method would chow 
only too clearly that he was right to dislike tchoo!. 1 must 
confess that if 1 myself were a child who was always 
eolded and reproached at school, I should distract my 
Interest as Far as possible from ny teachers, I should Lock 
bout for ways of getting into a new situation and avoid- 
ing school altogether. It is mainly the children to whom 
school is thus made an arnScially unpleasant environ- 
‘ment who play truant, are bad pupils and give the appear 
ance of being stupid and dificult to handle, They are 
not really stupid; often they display great ingenuity in 
making up excises for not attending school or in forging 
letters from their parents. Outside the school, however, 
they find other children who have played truant before 
them, From these companions they gain far more appre- 
ation than they get at school. The circle in which they 
fee! themselves interested and where they have the testi- 
mony of being worth while is not the school class but the 
‘ang. We can see, in this situation, how children who are 
rot taken into the dass as part of the whole are provoked 
to train themselves towards 2 criminal career. 

Lf s teacher isto attract the interest of a child, he will 
tunderttand what the child's interests have beco previously 
and convince him that be can sake 2 success in this in- 
terest and in others. When a child fecls confident on ace 
point it i easier to stimulate him in other points also. 
From the first, therefore, we should find out how the 
child looks at the world and which sense organ bas occu 
‘led most of bis attention and been trained to the highest 
degree. Some children are most interested in seeing, some 
in listening, some in moving. Children of 2 vinual type 
‘will be easics ta intereat in subjects in which they have to 
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use their eyes, in geography or deawing. If che teacher 
gives lecrares, they will not Listen; they are not sa mach 
secustomed to auditory attention. IF wuch children have 
no opportunity to learn through the eyes, they will be 
backward. It will perhaps be taken for granted chat they 
Ihave no abilities or talent; and the blame will be put oo 
Ieredity. If any one is to blame, it is rather the teachers 
‘and parents who have not found the right method of in- 
teresting the children. I am not proposing that the educa- 
ion of chuldren should be specialized; but a0 interest 
which is bighly developed should be wed to encourage 
the children in other interests alsa. In our oma time there 
are some schools where subjects are taught to the children 
fn a way which can appeal to all the senses, Exercises in 
moddeling or drawing, for example, ere combined with 
the lessons. This is a tendency to be encouraged and de- 
veloped further. The best way to toich subjects is in 
coherence with the rest of life, 20 that the children can 
see the purpose of the instruction and the practcal valve 
fof what they are learning. A question i often raised 
whether it is better to teach children subjects or teach 
them to think for themselves. It seems to me that too 
severe an antithesis is made in chia question. Bath methods 
cn be combined. Te is « great advantage, for example, to 
teach a child mathematics in connection with the build 
ing of houses, and Jet him fiad out how much wood is 
needed, how many people will live there, and sa forth. 
Soone subjects can easly be taught togetber, and we often 
Gnd experts in linking one part of life to another. A 
teacher, for example, can take 2 wall with the children 
Ad find out what they are moet interested in, He can 
teach them at the same time to understand plants and 
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plant structure, the evolution and use of the plant, the 
influences of climate, the physical features of the country, 
the bistory of marikind and indeed almon every aspect 
of life. We est presuppose, of course, that such 2 teacher 
in really interested in the children he teaches; but there 
is no hope for educating children where we cinnot make 
this presupposition. 

ader our present system we generally find that when 
children fire come to school they are mote prepared for 
competition than for codperations and the uzining in 
competition continues throughout their schooldays, Thi 
1s a disaster for the child and it is handly less of a dis- 
aster if he goes ahead and strains to beat the other chile 
dren than if he falls behind and gives up the struggle. 
In beth cases he will be interested primarily in himself, 
Tc will not be his sim to contribute and help, but to secure 
what he can for himself. As the family should be a unit, 
vith cach member an equal part of the whole, to, too, 
should the class. When they are trained in this way, chil 
dren are really interested in one another, and enjoy eobp- 
eration. T have seen many “dificult children whose 
attitude was entirely cuinged through the interest and 
codperation of their fellow childrea. One child in espe- 
Gal I may mention, He came from a home where he felt 
that every one was hostile to him and he expected that 
every one would be hostile to him at school. Fis work at 
school had been bad, and when his parents heant of it, 
they punished him at heme. This situation is only t00 often 
met with: child gets a bad report at school and is scolded 
for it there; he takes it home and is punished agzin. One. 
such experience is discouraging enough ; to double the pun- 
fshment is terrible. It is no wonder that the child re- 
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mained backward and a disturbing influence in the class, 
‘At lat he found a teacher who understood the croum- 
‘taxces and explained to the other children how this boy 
believed that every ona was his enemy. He enlisted their 
help in convincing him that they were his friends; and 
the whole cooduct and progress af the boy improved be- 
ryond belief, 

Sometimes people doubt whether children can really 
bbe trained to understand one another and help in this 
way; but itis my experience that children often under= 
‘sand better than their elders. A mother once brought her 
‘two children, a girl of two years and a hoy of three, 
into my oor. The little girl climbed vp on a table and. 
hher mother was sared to death, She was so antious that 
he could not make a movement, bat she cried out, “Come 
dowal Come down! ® The little gist paid no attention 
to het. The boy of three years said, “Stay there! ” 
and the girl immediately dimbed dows. He understood 
ther better than her mother and knew what to do. 

One frequent suggestion for increating the unity and, 
cobperation of a class is to make the children self- govern 
ings but in such attempts I think thet we mast go care- 
fully, under the guidance of a teacher, and assuring our 
teclves that the children are rightly prepared. Otherwine 
‘we stall Gnd that the children are ot very serious about 
their self-government: they look on it es a kind of game. 
In consequence they are much stricter and severer than 9 
teacher would be; or they tse their mestings to guin a 
personal advantage, to air quarrels, to score off cae an- 
other, oF to achieve a petition of superiority. In the be- 
ginning, therefore, it is necesary chat the teacher shoud 
watch and advise. 
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‘We cannot avoid tests of one kind or another if we are 
to find out a child's present standard of mental develop- 
ment, charucter and socal behavior. Sometimes, indeed, a 
test such a9 the Intelligence Tests can be the mlvation 
of achild. A boy has bad school reports, for example, and 
the teacher withes to put him in a lower case Hie is given 
‘an Intelligence Test and it is discovered chat he could 
really be promoted. it ought to be realized, however, that 
swe can never predict the limits of a childs future growth. 
‘The Intelligence Quotient should be used anly to acquaint 
‘us with a child's diffeultes, so that we may fad a method 
10 overcome them. In so far a8 my own experience get, 
an Intelligence Quotient, when it does not reveal sctual 
feeble-mindedness, can elways be changed if we discover 
the right method. I bave found that where children are 
allowed to play with Intelligence Tests, become famlar 
with them, find out the trick and increase their experience 
of these test cxaminations, their Intelligence Chuotient im- 
proves. The Intelligence Quotient should not be regarded 
as fixing a limit, set by fate or by beredity, to the child's 
‘urute achievements, 

[Nor should the child himself or the child’s parents be 
acquainted with bis Intelligence Quonent. They do sot 
kknow the purpose of the texts and they think thet they 
represeat a final judgment. The greatest dificalty in edu- 
‘ation is provided, noe by the limtations of the child, but 
bby what he thinks are bis limieations, If a child knows 
that his Entelligenoe Quotient is low, he may become hope 
less aod believe that success is beyond him. In education 
‘we should be oonspied in increating the courage and in 
‘terest of a child and in removing the Hanits which, through 
hin interpretation of life, he has set to his owa powers. 
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‘Moch the same is true of school reports. Lf 2 teacher 
‘gives a child x bad report, he believes that be ia stimalat- 
{Eg kom to aroggle Marr ty cl hs ad sree 
upbringing at home, bowever, be will be afraid to take 
his repore back with him. He may stxy eway from home 
or alter the report. Sometimes children have even com- 
mitted anicde in soch circumstances. Teachers should con- 
tider, therefore, what may happen later on. They are not 
responsible for the home life of the child and its effects 
on him; but they must take it into consideration. If the 
parents are ambitious, there arc probably socnes and re 
proaches when he comes home with a bad report. If the 
teacher had been a litde milder and more benevolent, 
the child might have been encouraged to go ubead and 
succeed, When a child always has « bad school report and 
every one else thinks he is the worst pupil in the clans, 
bbe comes 10 believe it himself and to believe that it is 
unakerable. Even the worst pupil can improve, however; 
and there are sucient examples, among the most famous 
‘men, to show that a child who is backward at school may 
recover hus courage and interest and go forward to grest 
achievements. 

Tt in very interesting to see that children themselves, 
‘without any help from reports, have geacrally x quite 
good judgment of one another's preseat abilities, They 
know who is best in arithmetic, mpelling, drawing and 
athletic, and could damify themselves very well. The 
miseake they most often make ia to conceive that they 
could never do better. They see others ahead of them 
and believe that they could never catch up. If a child it 
vety firmly fixed in this opinion he will transfer ie to the 
rcumatances of his later life. Even in adult life he will 
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caloulate his postion relative to others and think that 
the must always remain behind at the point. The great 
majority of children a¢ school cocupy more or less the 
same position in all the classes through which they go. 
They are always among the Grot, in the middle ar at the 
bottom. We should not look on this fact as if it showed 
that they were more or lean gifted by bieth. It shows the 
limita which they have set for themselves, the degree of 
‘theie optimism and the fild of their actvity. It is by no 
means Unknown that 2 child who has been at the bottom 
of his class should change and begin to make surprising 
progress. Chikiren shauld understand the mistake in- 
‘Volved i this se}f imitation; and both teachers and chil- 
drea should get nd of the superstition that the progress 
of a child of mormal intelligence cas be related to bis 
beredity. 

Of all mistakes made in education, the belie in hered- 
itary Limits to development is the worst. It gives teacher 
and parents an opportunity to explain away their errors 
and diminish their efforts, They can be freed from the 
responsibilty of their influence over the children, Every 
attempt to avoid responsibility should be oppoved. If an 
‘educator really attributed the whole development of char- 
acter and intelligence to heredity, I do not see how be 
could pouibly hope to accomplish anything in his pro- 
fesion. If, on the other hand, he sees that bis own atti- 
tude and exertions influence the children, he cannot find 
san coupe from responsibility in views of inheritance, 

‘Lam not referring here to physical beredity. The in- 
heritunce of organ deScencies is beyoad all question. The 
importance of such inherited deficiencies on the develop- 
‘ment of the miod is understood, I believe, only in Indi- 
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vidual Prychology. The child experiences in bis 
degree of functioning of his orgats; and he ln 
development in accordance with bis judgment of bis dis- 
ability. Tt is not the deficiency iself which affects the 
‘mind, but the child’s attitude to hie deficiency, and his 
consequent training. If a child suffers, therefore, from any 
organic disabiuty, it is expecially necessary that be should 
toe given no reason to conclude that be is limited in intelli- 
{gence or character, We have seen in a previous chapter 
that the sume organic deficiency may be taken asa stimulus 
for greater effort and succem or 23 an obstacle which it 
ound te hinder development. 

‘At frst, when T advanced this conclusion, many people 
accused me of being unscientific and of putting forward 
private beliefs of my owa that were in conflict with the 
facts, It was from my experiences, however, that 1 had 
formulated my conclusion, and the evidence in its favor 
Ihas been steadily accumulating. Now many other prychia- 
(tists and psychologists have Comve round to the same point 
of view, and the belef in inherited components of char- 
acter may be called a superstition, It isa superstition which 
thas existed for mazy thounds of years. Wherever men 
have withed to avoid responsiblity and have taken @ 
fatalistic view of human conduct, the theory that char~ 
acter traits were inberited was almost bound to show it 
self. In itm simplest form it is che belief that « child at 
birth is already good or bad. In this form it aan easily 
be shown to be nonsense; and only a very strong desire 
to excape responsibility could allow it to persist. “ Good™ 
and “bad”, like otter exprestions of character, bave 
meaning only in a socal context; they are the reault of 
‘raining in a socal environment, amoag oar Fellow men, 


the” 
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and they imply a judgment, “conducive to the welfare 
of others, or “ apposed to the welfare of others.” Be- 
fore 1 child is bora, he has no socal environment jn this 
sense. At birth he has potentiahties to develop in either 
direction. The path he chooses to follow will depend on 
the impressions and sensations be receives from his en- 
vironmest and from his own body, and on the intecpre- 
tation he makes of these impressions and sensations, Expe- 
dally it will depend on his education. 

It in the same with the inheritance of mental faculties, 
‘though perhaps the evidence is not co clear, The greatest 
factor in the development of mental faculties is anserasts 
and we have seen how interest is blocked, not through 
heredity, but through discouragement and the fear of 
efeat, It is doubtleas true that brain structure is in some 
degree inheriteds but the brasn 9s the instrument not the 
origin of the mind; und, if the deficiency is not too severe 
for us to repair in the present state of our knowledge, the 
brain can be trained to compensate for the deficiency. Be- 
hind every exceptional degree of ability we shell find, 
not an exceptional heredity, but a long interest and 
training. 

Even where we find families which have contributed 
‘many gifted members to society in more than one genera~ 
fon, we need not suppose any hereditary influence at work, 
‘We may suppose, rather, that the success of one enerber 
of the family acted as a stimulus to the others, and that 
the family traditions enabied the children to follow their 
interests and train them through exercise and practice 
So, for example, when we learn that the great chemist, 
‘Licbig, was the son af a drugstore proprietor, we have 
nia need to imagine that his alility in chemistry was in- 
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‘hevited. I ia suficient if we know that his environment 
allowed him to porrue his interest; and that at en age 
‘when most children understand nothing at all of chemisery 
the bad already familiarized himetf with a great deal of 
his mubject. Mozart’s parents were interested in music, 
‘but Mozer’s talent was not inberited. His parents withed 
him to be interested in music and provided him with 
every encouragemeat. His whole enviroament from the 
earliest age was musical. We generally find among out- 
standing roen this fact of an “early start: they played 
the piano at the age of four, or they wrote stories for 
the other members of the Gaenily when they were still 
very mall. Theie interest was long and coatinuous. 
‘Their training was spontaneous and widespread. They 
feept their courage and did not hesitate or remain back- 
ward. 


No teacher can succeed in removiog the limite « child 
hhas vet to his own development if he himself believes 
that there are fixed limits to development. It may ease his 
ppotition if he can aay to a child, “ You have no gift for 
mathematics"; but it can do nothing but discourage the 
child, I myself have bad some experience in this way. 
Twas for a few years the mathematical dunce of my 
school class, quite convinced that I lacked all talent for 
smuthematic.. Fortunately I found myself one day, to my 
own xstocishment, able to complete a problem which had 
stumped my schoolmaster, The success changed my whole 
attitude towards mathematic. Where previously [bad 
withdenwa my interest from the whole subject, now 1 
Iegan to enjoy it and use every opportunity for increas- 
ing my ability. In consequence I became one of the best 
mmuthematicias in my school, The experience helped me, 
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1 think, to sce the fallacy of theories of special talents or 
inborn capactien 

‘Even in a crowded clas we can obecrve the differences 
‘etween the children and we con handle them better if 
‘we understand their characters thaa if they remain an ua 
distinguished mame. Crowded clases, however, are ozr- 
tainly a disadvantage. The problems of some of the chil- 
dren are concealed and i is difical to trest them rightly. 
‘A teacher should koow all of his pupils intimately or he 
will not be able to establish interer and coSperation. 1 
‘think that it ina great help if the children have the sume 
teacher for several years. In some schools the teacher 
changes every six moaths or s0, No teacher is given rauch 

to live with the children, to see their prob 
Jems sod follow their development. If a teacher sayed 
with the sume cildren for three or four years, he could 
more easly find out and remedy misakes in u child's etyle 
‘of lifes and it would be easier, also, to create from the 
clase» cobperative social unit. 

Ic in not often an advantage for w child to skip a class; 
he is generally burdened with expectations which be docs 
not fuléll. Pechaps promoting » chikt to a higher class 
should be considered if he is too old for his classmates or 
if he develops quicker than the other children in his clas, 
Uf the clam is unit, however, 28 we have suggested that it 
‘should be, the suocesses of one member are dn advantage 
to the others. Where there are brilliant children in a class 
the progress of the whole class can be amelerated and 
heightened; end it is unfair to the other members to de- 
peive them of such ¢ stimulus. I should rather recommend 
tha an anol ice papi shouldbe gives ter a= 
ities and interests — painting, for example —in addition 
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to the ordinary tasks of the clas, His sucestes in these 
activities would aloo widen the interests of the other chil- 
drea and encourage them to go forward. 

Ie is still more unfortunate if children repeat their 
classes. Every schoolteacher will agree that children who 
repeat lasses are generally 2 problem in school and at 
hhorae. It is not always 10; 2 amall minority can repeat 4 
lam without givieg us any problem at all. The great 
majority of chuldren who repeat clames, however, always 
remain backward and problematic. They are not well 
thought of by thew fellow children and they heve a 
pewimistc view of their own capaoties, This 1 dificult 
question and in our present school routine we cannot easily 
cetcape from letting children repeat classes. Same teachers 
have managed to make it unnecessary for backward chil- 
dren to repeat clanes by making use of the vacibon to 
train the children to recognsze the mstakes in their style 
of life, When the rustakes have been recognized, the chi 
dren could proceed through the next class with every suc- 
vem, Indeed, this is the only way in which we can really 
Iielp the backward child; by Jetting him see the mistakes 
bbe han made in his esumate of his own capaotics, we can 
‘et him free to progress by hrs own efforts 

‘Wherever I have seen the children divided into grades 
of quicker and slower pupils and put into different classes, 
Thave nonced one outstanding fact. My experience bas 
been manly in Europe and I cannot tell whether the same 
cobwervation would hold good for Ameria. In the slower 
grades T have found together feeble-miaded children and 
Children who came from poor hames. In the quicker 
gades I have found mainly the children of richer parents, 
This fact seems intelligible enough. In the poorer ores 
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the preparation of the children is ot so good, The parents 
are contranted with too many diffculties; they cannot 
spare to mich time to prepare their children and perhaps 
they are not well enough educated themselves to help 
them, I do not think, however, that children who are not 
well prepared for school should be placed in slower 
lames, A well-trained teacher will know how to correct 
their lack of preparation and they will gain from asso- 
ation with children who are better prepared. If they 
‘are placed in slower grades, they are generally quite aware 
of the facts and the children in the quicker grades know 
it 00, and Jools down on the others. This is fertile ground 
for discouragement and strivings for personal superiority. 

In principle, coeducation deserves every support. It is 
an excellent means for boys and gitls to know eath other 
better and to learn to codperate with the other vex, Those 
‘who bebeve that coeducttion meets all problems, how- 
ever, are making 2 great error. Coeducation provides 4 
special problem of its own; and unless the special prob- 
etn is recognized and dealt with as a problem, the distance 
Detween the sexes is gretter with coeducation than with- 
‘out st. One of the difficulties, for example, is that girls 
develop quicker than boys until thee surteenth year. If 
the boys do not understand this, it is dificult for them 
to preserve their self-esteem. They vee themselves ex 
celled by the girls and grow disheartened. In later life 
they are afraid of competition with the other sex, became 
they remember their defeat. A teacher who is in favor of 
coeducition and widerstands its problems can accomplish 
‘a great deal through it, but if he does aot wholly approve 
‘of it and ia not interested in it, he wall fal, Another difi- 
culty is that if the children are aot properly trained and 
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supervised seaual problems are sure to aise. The ques 
don of sexual ecucation in schoo! is very complicated. The 
classroom is not the right place for sem education; if a 
teacher speaks to the whole dase he his no mem of 
mowing that each child understands him in the right 
way. He may thus arouse interests without koowing 
whether the children are prepared for them or how 
they will adape them to their own style of life. OF 
courte, if a child wishes to know more and asks him quet- 
tions in private, the teacher thonld give him true and 
straightforward answers. He has the opportunity, then, 
of judging what the child really wanes to know and set- 
ting him on the way to a correct solution. It is a diad- 
‘vantage, however, if there are xlways discussions sbout 
sex in a dass, Some of the children are sure to misunder- 
stand; wad it is not useful to treat sex as a matter of no 
great inoportaace, 

For any one who is trained in the understanding of 
cbildren, it is easy to distinguish different types and 
styles of life. The child's degree of cotperation can be 
‘teen in his posture, i the way be looks and lixers, in the 
divance be keeps from other children, in the ease with 
‘which be makes friends, in his capacity for attention and 
concentration. If be forgets his tasks oF Jones his schoal- 
books, we can gather that be is aot interested in his work 
‘We rauat find the reason why school ia distasteful to hi. 
If be does nct join in the gumes of the other children, we 
can remognine his feeling of isolatioa and his interest in 
Ihimelf. IE he always wishes to be helped in hin work, we 
can see his lack of independence and his desire to be wup- 
ported by others 

Some children work acly if they are praised and appre 
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ated, Macy pampered children sxccond very well in 
their school work #9 long as they can gsin the attention of 
their teachers. If they lose this position of special con- 
sideration, trouble begins. They cannot proceed ualem they 
hhave an sudience; if there i po one to watch them their 
interest stops, Often for such children mathematics offers 
a great challenge and difficulty. While they are only asked 
to memorize a few rules or sentences, they acquit them- 
selves admirably; but as soon as they must salve a prob- 
‘lem by themselves they are quite ata Joss, This may toc 
4 saall fault; but itis the dild who is always claiming the 
wuppart and the attention of others who represents the 
greatest danger to our common hfe. If the atticude re- 
mains unchanged, he will continue ia adult life always to 
peed and demand the support of others. Whenever n prob 
Jem confronts him, he will respond by an action designed 
to force others to talve it for him. He will go 
life making no contrbation ta the welfare of others but 
being, as ar ashe can, 2 permanent Liability to his fellows, 
‘Another type of child who desires to be the center of 
attention, if the positon is not accorded him, will ty to 
gnin i¢ by mischief-making, by disturbing the whole class, 
by corrupting the other children, and by being a general 
auisance to everybody. Repreaches and puaishments will 
not alter him; he revels in them. He would rather be 
thrashed than overlooked; and the pains that ensue on 
his conduct are no more than the price that he peys for 
his pleasure. Many children are only challenged to con- 
sinve in their style of Lfe by punishment. They cegard 
it as a contest or game to see who can hold out longest; 
and they can always win, because the issue is in their own 
hands. So children who are fighting with their parents 
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or teachers will sometimes train themselves to Laugh when 
they are punished, instead of ying. 

A lazy child, wales bis Jesiness ia a direct attack on 
his parents and teachers, is almost almeya an azcbitious 
ld who is afraid of defeat. Succes in 8 ward differently 
understood by everybody; and it in sometimes astonish- 
ing to find cut what a child cegards asa defeat. There are 
many people who think themuclves defeated if they are 
not ahead of all athers. Even if they are succesful, they 
consider it a defeat xf some one haa doce ot) better. A 
lany child never experiences the real feclng of defeat be- 
cause he never faces 2 test. He excludes the problem be- 
fore him and postpones the decision whether he could com- 
pete with others. Everybody else is more or less sure that 
sf he were les lary he could meet his diBicalties. He takes 
refuge in that blush) country, “ If only 1 tried, T could 
szxomplih anything.” Whenever he fails, he can diminish 
the importance of his failure and Keep his self-esteem, He 
can say to himself, “Tt is oaly taziness, not lack of ca- 
pacity.” 

Sometimes teachers will say to a Iszy pupil 
‘would work harder, you could be the most brilliant pupil 
in the clus.” If he can gain such x reputation by doing 
nothing, why should he risk lonng i by working? Perhape 
if he stopped being lazy, his repetation for hidden bril 
lance would come to an end. He would be judged on hia 
accomplshments, not on what he might bave achieved, 
Another persccal advantage for the lary child ia thet if 
hhe does the least nt of work, he is praied for it, Every 
tne sees 2 hint of refarmation in his activity and is cager 
to stimulate him further. The sume pico: of work from 
an industrious cbild would never even bave been noticed. 
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a this way a lazy child lives on the expectations of other 
people. He, too, isa pampered child who has trained him- 
cif from babyhood fo expect everything to come from the 
efforts of others. 

Another type of child, always present and easy to recog 
nize, is the child who takes the lead amongst his fellow 
children. Mankisd bas real need of leaders, but only of 
men who lead in the interests of 2il others; and such 
leadership we do not often find. Most children who take 
the lead are interested only in situations where they can 
rule and domiaate others and will join in with theie fel- 
lows only on thete condhtions. Such 2 type, therefore, is 
‘ot a type with favorable auspices. Dificultis are bound 
to oonur in later life, and where it isnot tragic, itis comic 
to see the mecting, in marriage, in bosiness or in social 
relations of two such leaders, Each 1 looking for an op- 
portunity of dominating the other and establishing his 
own superiority. Sometimes the older members ofa family 
enjoy seeing a pampered child try to boss thers and tyran- 
nize over them. They ugh at him and urge him on, 
‘Teachers, however, can soon see thet itis not a character- 
development which 1s advantageous for socal life. 

There will always be varieties among children, and 2t 
fs not in the slightest degree our aim to cut them all to 
pattern or make so many blocks of wood out of them, 
‘We wish, however, to prevent the developments whick 
obmously lead towards defeat and diffculty: and these 
developments are comparatively easy to correct or prevent 
in childhood, Where they have not been corrected, the 
social conseque ex in adult life are severe and damaging. 
The line between childhood mistakes and adult faslures: 
fs direct, The duld who has not learned to coBperate is 
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the neurotic, the drunkard, the criminal or the micide of 
Inter years, The anzicty-ncarotic was terrified af the dark, 
or of strange people, or of aew situations. The melan- 
choliac was « cxy-baby. We cannot, in our present society, 
hope to reach all the parents and help therm to avoid mir- 
takes. The parents wha most nced advice are the parents 
‘who never come for it. We can hope, however, to reach 
all the teachers and through them to reach all the chil- 
dren; to correct the mivtakes which have already been 
‘ude and to train the children for an independent, cou- 
rageous and eodperative life. To this work, it eems to me, 
hes the grestest promise for the future welfare of man- 
kind, 


twas with this aim is view that I started to develop, 
some fifteen years ago, the Advisory Councils in Indl- 
vidual Prychology which have proved 30 valuable in 
Vienna ancl in many other cities of Earope. It is well 
enough to have high ideals and great hopes; but if a 
method is sot found the ideals all prove worthless. After 
the experiences of these Sfteen years, I think T may my 
that these Advisory Councils have proved a complete suc- 
cess and offer us the best instrument we possess for deal- 
ing with the problems of childhood and educating chil- 
dren to be responsible fellow men. Naturally, 1 am con- 
vineed ehat Advisory Councils will aucosed best if they 
are grounded in Individual Peychology; but 1 can see no 
reasan why they should not cobperate with peythologists 
of other schools. Indeed, I have always advocated that 
‘Advisory Councils should be tablished in connection with 
‘ach different school of psychology, and a comparison 
smude of the renults obtained by each school. 

In the method of the Advisory Council a well-trained, 
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payehologist who is experienced in the dificultice of 
teachery, parents and children joins with the teachers of 
w school and discusses with them the problems that have 
arisen in their work, When be visits the school, ox¢ or 
other of the teachers describes the case of « child and the 
problem he offer. The child is lazy, perhaps, or quarrel- 





prychologist cnatributes his owa experiences and a discus- 
‘on follows. The family life and character end develop- 
tment of the child are described. The circwnstances in 
‘which the problem first ocaurred are mentioned. The 
teachers and the paychologist inquire what the reasons for 
the problem may be and bow it should be dealt with, 
Since they are experienced, they soon come to © common 
conclusion, 

On the day of the visit both mother and child are in 
attendance. After they have decided how it is best to speak: 
to the mother and how they can icfluence her and shaw 
ber the reason for the child’y failure, the mother is called 
in, The mother has mare information to contributes and 
a discussion begins between the prychclogist and the 
mother, in which he suggests what can be done to belp 
the child. Generally the mother is very glad of the op- 
portunity for consultation and i prepared to codpersie. 
1f che resists, the peychologit or the teachers can discus 
immilar cases and draw conclusions from them which she 
‘aan apply to her own child. 

The child then enters the room and the peychologist 
‘speaks to him, not aboot his own mistakes, but aboet the 
problems before him. He looks for the opinions and 
judgments which prevented the child from developing 
‘well, for his belief that he is alighted and other children 
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preferred, and so on. He docs not reproach the child, but 
‘arties an a friendly conversation with him which will 
{give him another point of view. If he mentions the actual 
aminake, he puts it as « hypothetical case and invites the 
<ild’s opinion. To any ose who it. not experienced in this 
work, it is surpruing to see how well the child under 
stands and how quidely hos whole attitude can change. 
‘All the teachers whom I have trained in this work ate 
happy 10 it and would not give it up on any vonsidern- 
tion. It makes their whole contact with thesr school work 
‘more interesting and increases the success of all their 
efforts. None of them feels it as an added burdens for 
after, in half aa hour or less, they ex get nd of a difi- 
culty which would have pursued them and worned them 
for years. The spirit of codperation in the whole schoo! 
is heightened and, after a short time, there ure no more 
‘grave problems and only small stakes seed to be han- 
died. The teachers themselves are really psychologists, 
‘They learn to understand the uty of personality and the 
coherence of all ts expressions. And if any problem comes 
up in the course of the day, they oxn settle it themselves. 
Indeed, it would be our hope, if all the teachers could 
be trained, that psychologists would become unnecessary. 
So, for example, if the teacher bas a lazy child in the 
class, he will propose to the children that they have a dis- 
cussion of laziness. He leads the discussion by asking, 
“What does laziness come from?” What is its pur- 
pose? ” Way docsn’t a lazy child change? ” What is 
ie that should be changed? ” The children will speak and 
reach a conclusion, The lazy child bimsel¥ docs not know 
that he ia the origin of the discussion, bot the problem 
1s his own, be is interested in it, and he Fearna a great deal 
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from the dsusdon, Lf bei ataced he wil earn aot 
ing; but fhe an overhear, he wl anider and perhaps 
change his option, 

No one can no the minds of children so lla 2 
teacher who ies wich them and works with them, He 
st 0 many typeof clden and f hes sll en 
lishs connection with each one of them, It ress with 
him whether the mites acid has made in fri bf 
shal continue o be commer, Like the mathe, he the 
pardin ofthe future of mening an the service he can 
render i inal, 


CHAPTER VIII 
Adolescence 


‘There are whole Hiraries of books on adolescence; and 
alos all of them deal with the subject as if it were a 
dangerous criss at which the whole character of an indi- 
vidual could change. There are many dangers in adoles- 
cence, but it is not true that it can chenge character. It 
provides the growing child with new situations and new 
tests. He feels that he is nearing che front of life. Mis- 
takes in his style of life may reveal themselves that were 
bithesto uncbeerved. They were present, however, and a 
practised eye could always have seen them. Now they de 
velop importance and cannot be overlooked, 

For almost every child, adolescence means one thing 
hove al ese; he must prove that he is no Jonger x child. 
‘We might, perhaps, persuade him that he can take it for 
(granted) and, if we could do it, a great dea! of tension 
‘would be drawn from the situation. But if he feels he 
‘must prove i, naturally enough he will overstres his 
point. Very maay of the expressions of adolescence are 
the outcome of the desire to show independence, equality 
vith adults, and manhood or womanhood. The direction 
of these expressions will depend on the meaning which 
the child has attributed to being “grown-up.” If to be 
grown-up” has meant to be free from contro, the child 
will fight aguinst restrictions. Many children a¢ this time 
begin to amcke, to swear and to etay out late at night. 
Some of them reveal an unexpected oppustion to their 
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pereats; and their parents are purzled to know bow such 
sam obedicat child could suddenly grow 20 d:sobedient. It 
is aot really 2 change of attitude. The apparently obedicat 
chitd was always in opposition to his parents; but itis only 
now, When be has more freedom and strength, that he 
feels able to declare his enmity. One boy, sho had always 
been bullied by his father and bad been to all appearance 
a quiet and submissive child, was only awaiting an occa 
sion for revenge. As soon as be felt himself strong 
enough, he challenged his father to a fight, thrashed him 
‘and left bome, 

For the mort part a child is given more freedom and 
independence dunng his adolescence. The parents no 
longer feel that they have a right to wateh over bim and 
‘guard him all the time, If the parents try to continue 
‘their mupervision, however, the child will make still 
stranger efforts to avord control. The more his parents 
(ay to prove that he ia still a child, the more he will Sight 
to prove the opposite. Out of this struggle an antagoristic 
attieude develops; and we are then provided with the 
typical picture of “ adolescent negativise.” 

‘We cannot place strict limits on the period of adoles- 
cence. It runs generally from shout fourteen years of age 
to about twenty years; but sometimes children are already 
adolescent at ten or eleven years of age. All the organs 
of the body are growing and developing at this time and 
sometimes the coBrdination of the functions is act easily 
accomplished. Children grow taller, their hands and fee! 
grow larger; perhaps they are Jess active aod skillful 
‘They need to train this coSrdination; but if, in the process, 
they are laughed at and criticized, they’ will come to 
believe thet they are clumsy. If 2 child's movements 
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are laughed at, he will become cluensy. The endocrine 
iplands are also contributing to the child's development. 
‘They increase their Functions. It is not a complete change; 
the endocrine glands were active even in che pre-natal 
period; but cow their secretions ace greater and the 
secondary charactensues of sex are more apparent, & 
boy's beard will begin to grow and his voice to break. 
A gul's Ggure swells and is more evidently feminine, 
‘These are also facts which an adolescent can misunder- 
and. 

Sometimes a child, badly prepared for adult hfe, feels 
himself in a panic at the approach of the probleme of 
‘cerupation, socal life and society, Jove and marnage. He 
Jones ull hope of ability to mect ther, With regard to 

ity, he is bashful and reserved, he slates hirmelf and 
stays at home. With regard to occupation, he can find no 
work that attracts him and is sure that he would be a 
failure in everything. With regard to love and marriage, 
hhe 1s embarrased with the other sex and scared at meet= 
ing them. If he is spoken to, he blushes; he cannot find 
words to reply. Every day he os m deeper and deeper 
despair. At last he 1s completely blocked towards all the 
problems of life and no one can understand him any 
Jonger. He does not laok at others, speak to them, oF I 
ten to them. He does not work or study He is always en- 
agnged in fantasy. Only a shabby remainder of sex activity 
a left. Thos i rasanety, dementia pracox, but the whole 
insanity is a mistake. If xt is pomble to encourage such a 
chuld, to prove that he is not on the right path and to 
point out to him a better one, he can be cured, It is mot 
‘asy, for the whole life and the whole life's training must 
be corrected. The meaning of past, present and future 
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mat be seen ia 2 scientific ight, aot in the light of pri- 
vate intelligence. 

‘All the dangers of adolemence come from 1 lack of 
[proper training and equipment before the three problems 
of life. If the children are afraid of the future, it is 
natural enough that they should try to meet it by the 
methods which call for least effort. These easy ways, bow- 
ever, are the useless ways The more such a child i 
ordered ahout, exhorted and criticized, the stronger be- 
conaes his impression that he is standing before an abyss, 
‘The more we push him, the more he thes to draw back, 
Unless we can encourage him, every effort to help him 
‘ill bea mistake and wil! damage bim stil Further. While 
te in 90 pesimistc and s0 frightened, we cannot expect 
(Ghat he should feel he can afford additional efforts. 

‘A few children ac this time wish to remain children; 
they even speak ia baby talk, play with children younger 
than themselves, and pretend that they can remain infan- 
tle forever. By far the great majority make some sort of 
attempt to behave in an adult fashion. If they are not 
really courageows, they offer x sort of carioture of the 
adult: they imitate the gestures of men, hike to spend 
money freely, begin firtations and have love affairs. In 
more dificult cases, where a boy docs not sce his way to 
meet the problems of hfe yet keeps 2 certain degree of 
activity, he begins to embark on 2 crismmal careee. This is 
ceapecially likely if he has already committed delinguen- 
ciea without being found oot and thinks that he can be 
lever enough to avoid detection again. Crime is one of 
the eaay escapes before the problems of life, and expecially 
before the problem of economics and Tvehhood. So it 
happens that between the ages of fourteen and tweaty 
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there ia a great increase ia the mumber of delinquents, 
Here agnin, we are not facing e new development; but 
greater premure has revealed the flaws already present in 
the childhood pattern. 

If the degree of activity is amalicr, the cary wey of 
ctcape is neurosis and it is between these ages, alto, that 
‘many children begin to suffer from functional diseases and 
nervous disorders, Every neurotic symptom in designed 
to provide & justifcation for a refusal to solve the prob- 
Jems of life, without lowering the sense of personal 
superiority, Neurotic symptoms appear when an individual 
‘a confronted by socal problems which he is not prepared 
‘to meetin a social way. The dificulty provides x great ten- 
tion. During adolescence the physical condition is espe- 
ally responsive to such tensions, and all the organs can 
tbe irritated, the whole nervous system affected, This ievi- 
tation of the organs can again be used as an excuse for 
hesitation and failure. An indreidual in such a case ow 
deging co regard himself, privately and before others, a5 
{free from responsibility because of his suffering; and the 
structure of a neurosis is complete. Every neurotic pro- 
esses the best of iatentions. He is quite convanced of the 
aetesity for socal feeling and for mecting the problems 
of Fife. Only in his case is there an exception to this uni~ 
vernal demand. What excuses him is the neurosis itself. 
His whole attioade sys, “I am anxious to solve all my 
problems, but unfortuastely 1 am prevented.” In this he 
differs from the criminal, whose profemices of tad in- 
tentioas are often quite open and whose social feeling is 
concealed and suppressed. It is diffcate to decide which 
‘offers the greater injuty to human welfare, the neurotic 
‘whose motives are no good, but whase actioas epart from 








responsibilities 

thildren who have been accustomed to have everything, 
done for them by cheir parenss. They still wish to be 
pampered, but as they grow older they find chat they 
are no Janger the center of attention, They reproach Life 
for having deccived and failed them; they have bea 
brought up in an artiécally warm atmosphere and the 
air outside feels bitterly cold. At this time we find appar- 
cent reversals of progress. The ctildren of whom mast 
‘ws expected begin to fail in their wudies and their work 
and children who had previously seemed less gifted begin 
to overtake them and to reveal unsuspected abilities Ie is 
no contradiction to the previous history. Perhaps a child 
who was very promising now begins to feel afmsid of 
iy ig the expectations with which he has been 
burdened. So long as be was helped and epprecated he 
could go forward; but when the time comes to make in- 
dependent efforts his courage fails and he retveats, Others 
are stimulated by their new freedom. Thcy see the road 
towards the fulfillment of their ambitions clear before 
thera. They are full of new ideas and new projects, Their 
creative life is intensified and thelr interest in all the 
sspects of our bomen process becomes more vivid and 
eager, These are the children who bave kept their courage, 
and to whom indepeadence means, not dificulty and the 
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rik of defeat, but wider opportinity to make schicre- 
ments and coxtribotions 

‘The children who have previously felt alighted and 
neglected now, perbaps, when they ere more widely co- 
rected with their fellows, conceive the hope that they 
aa find appreciation, Many of them are completely 
hypnotized by this craving far appreciation, It is dan- 
{gerous enough for 2 boy if be is only looking for praise; 
‘but girls have often lem self-confidence and see in the 
appreciation of others the only way of proving their 
worth, Soch gil emily fall a prey to men who under 
stand how to fatter them. I have often found girls who 
felt unapprecited at home beginning to have sex rela- 
tons, not merely to prove that they are grownup, but 
Decauise they hope, by this means, to achieve at last « 
position in which they are appreciated and the center of 
attention, 

Let me take an instance: a girl fifteen years of age otme 
from a very poor family. She had an older brother who, 
during her childhood, was always sickly. The mother was 
forced to devote & good deal of attention to him, and 
when her daughter was born the mother could not give 
much care to her, In addition, during her early childhood, 
her father was il: and his sickness further curtailed the 
lume that her mother could afford her. 

Thus the girl was able to notice and understand what 
it means to be cured fory it was always her dere to 

wve this position, but she could not find it in the 
family, A. younger sister was born; and at this time the 
father recovered and the mother was free to devote her- 
self to the baby. In coasequence, the girl whom we are 
considering felt that abe was the only ane who bad no 
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love and affection. She coatiaved to struggles was good 
xt home and the best pupil in her school. Because of ber 
success, it was proposed that ahe should keep on with her 
studi and the was sent to « bigh school where the 
‘teacher did not know ber. At Grst, she axld not usder- 
stand the methods of instruction at the new school. Her 
‘work began to falloff, her teacher criticized her and the 
became steadily discouraged. She was too eager for quide 
appreciation. When she could not be appreciated either at 
home or at school, what was left? 

‘She looked around for a man who would apprecate 
der, After n few experiences, the went away and lived 
With » man for fourteen days. Toe family was very much 
‘worried on ber account und tried to find hery but we could 
predict what would happeo. Soon she would discover that 
the was sll not epprecisted for herelf alone and begin 
to repent of the episode. Suicide was her next thought and 
the girl sent a note bore, “Do not worry. I have taken 
poison, T am quite happy.” As a matter of fact she bad 
not taken poison and we can understand why. Her parents 
‘were really kind to ber and sbe felt that she could attract 
their sympathy. In consequence, he did not cormmit mui- 
side, bat waited until her mother came and found her 
and took her borce. If the girl bad known what we know, 
‘that all her striving was towards appreciation, these dif 
calties would not have occurred. If the teacher at the 
hhigh school had understood, this, too, waald have pre- 
‘vented them. Previously, the git?’s school reports hal 
always been excellent; and if be had seen that the girl 
‘was semsitive on this polat and needed a litle more care- 
ful crestment, her porisoa would aot hive diseouniged 
her. 
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In another one, a girl was born into a family where 
‘both father and mother were weak i character. The 
soother had always wanted boys and was diappeisted at 
the arrival of a gid She undervalued the part of women. 
and her daughter was bound to fee! it, More then ance 
the overheard her mother say to her father, “The giel 
in not at all attractive. No one will [ike her when she 
grows up; or, “Whatever shall we do with her when 
the is older? ” After ahe had been ten years in this poison 
out stmonphere she found x letter from one of her 
‘mother's friends, consoling her for having had a daughter 
and saying that since she was mill young she was still 
able to have a son, 

‘We aan imagine how the git felt. A few months later 
she went to the country to visit an uncle, While he 
was there she met a country boy of a low degree of 
Intelligence and became his sweetheart. He Left her but 
she contaved in the same direction. When I saw ber, 
she had already amassed 2 great collection of lovers; but 
in none of her affairs had she felt properly appreciated. 
She came to oe because she was now suffering from 
anziety neurosis and could not go out by herself. Dinat- 
isfied by one way of gaining appreciation, she had tried 
another. She began to worry the fumily with her pang 
and sufcrings. No ane could da anything unless she gave 
her permission. She wept, threatened to commit suiade, 
and tyrannized over the whole house, It was hard. work 
to make the gir! sce her position and to convince her that 
sn her adolescence she had overemphasized the necessity 
af finding 2 way to exape the feeling of nat being appre~ 
dated. 

Both girls and boys often overvalue and emggerate 
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semual relations in their adolescence. They wish to prove 
that they are grownup, and they go too far. If x girl, 
foe example, is Gghting with her mother and always be- 
lieves that she is being suppressed, she will frequently, 
1 a protest, have seal relations with any man sbe meets 
She does nat care if the mother knows or not; indeed, she 
is coropletely happy if the can worry her. So T have often 
found that a giel, after 2 quarrel wsth her mother, and 
perhaps with her father too, runs out into the street and 
thas relations with the first man she finds, These were 
‘girls that were always supposed to be good girls, well 
‘Brought wp, the last people of whom wich conduct would 
be expected. We ox onderstend that the girls are not 
really guilty. They are wroagly prepared; they have 
felt themselves in an inferior situation; and this is the 
only way by which they could conceive that they could 
achieve 1 stronger position. 

Many girls who have been pampered find it dificult 
to adjust themselves to their femnine role There is 
always the impresion in our culture that men are superior 
ta women; and in consequence they dislie the thought 
‘of being women. Now they reveal what 1 have called “the 
Mavcoline protest.” The masculine protest can express 
joelf in many varicses of behavior. Sometimes we 
tec only a dilike and avoidance of men. Sometimes 
‘they like men well enough but are embarrassed with 
them and cannot speak to them, do not want to join 
in gatherings where men are present, aod feel generally 
iil at ease before the sexual problem. Often they insist 
that they ere eager to marry when chey are older, but 
they make no approach to members of the other sex and, 
form no fricndstups with them. Sometimes we find x dit- 
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[ike of the feminine rble expressed more actively in adalea- 
cence. Girls will behave more boyishly than before. They 
wil wish to imitate boys and will find it easier to innate 
them in their vices, in smoking, drinking, swearing, join- 
ing guogs ad displaying their sexual freedom. 

Often they explain that boys would not be interested 
in them if they behaved in any other way. Where the 
dislike of the femiaine réle is still farther developed, 
‘we find the appearance of homosexuality or other per- 
versions and of prostitution. From their early life all 
pprestitutes have had the firm conviction that nobody Likes 
them, They believe that they were born for a lower réle 
and that they could never win the real affection or interest 
‘of any man. We can understand sn these Grcumstances how 
they are inclined to chrow themselves away, to depreciate 
thor sexual réle and to regard it only as a meins for 
making money. This dislike of the feminine rBle does not 
arise during adolescence. We could always find that the 
it, from her fist childhood, had dished bang a girls 
‘but in her childhood she had not the sume need of oppor 
tunities for expressing her dislike. 

It is not girls only who auer from a “ masculine pro- 
test", but all children who overvalue the importance of 
‘being masculine see masculinity as an idea! and are dubious 
‘whether they are strong entough to echieve it. In this way, 
the stress put upon masculinity in our culture can be as 
dificult for toys as for girls; expecially if they are not 
entirely convinced of their sexual réle. Many children 
grow up to be quite old with the half beef that some 
time of other their sex can be changed; and it is impar- 
tant that from the age of two that children should know 
quite definitely whether they are boys or girls. Often a boy 
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who han a rather gilish appearance hes « particularly 
lificult time. Strangers will sometimes mistake his sex; 
and even friends of the family will say to hum, * You 
fought really to have been a girl” Such a child is very 
ely to take his appearasce asa sign of insufiiency and 
to regard the problem of love and marriage as a tet to0 
severe for him. Boys who are not sure that they can acquit 
themselves well in their semual rBte often, daring adoles- 
cznce, tend to imitate girls, to become effeminate and to 
take on the vices of girls who bave been pampered, show 
themselves eoquettsh, pose, and caltivate 2 temperament. 

Even the preparation for the attitude to the other sex 
bas its roots set in the first four or five years of hfe, The 
tex drive is evident in the first weeks of babyhood but 
nothing should be done wtuch can stimulate it before it 
can be given an appropriate expreation. If iti not stimu 
lated its appearances will be satural and need cause us 80 
alarm. We should not be afraid, for example, when we 
see in a baby’s first year of life some signs of local iri- 
‘tations bot we should ute our influence to cotperate with 
the child and interest it less in its own person and more in 
ita environment. It is another case if these attempts at 
self-gratification cannot be stopped. Then we can be sure 
that the child has intentions of his awn: he is not the vie~ 
tim of the sex drive but he is making use of it for his 
‘own purposes, Generally, the aim of Tittle etuldren is to 
fgtin attention. They feel that their parents are afraid and 
hhortfied and they know bow to play on their feelings, 
Hf their habies no longer serve their purpose of attract 
ing attention, they will give them up. 

T have remarked thet childrea should nat be physically 
‘mulated. Often parents are very affectionate with their 
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children and their children affectionate with them. To in- 
crease the affection of the children they are always bug- 
ging them and kissing them. They know chat this is not 
the right way. They shout not be so cruel. They should 
fot stumulate the affections of the child. Nor should 
child be stimulated mentally. Children bave often told 
‘me, and adults in recalling their childhood have told me, 
of the feelings ravsed when they discovered tome frivol- 
fous picture in their father’s library or by some motion 
picture they have seen. It is better for them not to find 
tach books oF ce such films, If we avoid stimulating chil- 
dren, no difficulties can occur. 

‘Another form of sumulation, to which we have already 
referred, isthe insstence on giving ctnldren quite unneces- 
‘ary and inapproprate serua! information, Many adules 
seem to have a perfect craze for imparting vetual infor 
mation; and are horribly afraid of the dangers of any 
‘one's growing up in ignorance. If we look into our own 
‘pasts and into the histones of others, we shall not find 
‘such catastrophes as they expect. It is better to wait until 
the cid himselE becomes currous and wants to know 
something. If the parents are interested, they will under 
stand the child's curiosity even if he does not speak. IF 
be feels that chey are comrades, he will ask and he should 
‘be answered in a manner in which he can understand and 
ssnmulate the information. 

It is good, also, that parents should avoid showing ex- 
pressions of affection to each other Before the children. IF 
it i posible, the children should not sleep in the same 
oom with the parents, let alone in the same bed and it 
is also advisable that they should not sleep in the mame 
oom with a sister or brother. Parents must be attentive 
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to their children’s developmest axd should aot hoodyink 
themselves. Lf they are not acquainted with the characters 
and seriving of their children, they will sever know 
‘where they are being influenced or ia what way. 

There is an almost univeral superstition that adoles- 
cence in a very special and peculiar time. Generally the 
periods of human developmest are given a heightened 
private meaning and taken as if they were complete 
changes. Such, for example, ia the attitude of most people 
to the climacteric. These phases are not changes, how- 
ever; they are only 2 contiouation of life and thew pbe- 
omens have no citeal importance, What is important ia 
‘what the individual expect in such a phase, the meaning 
he gives it and the way he has erained to face it, People 
are often started at the appearance of adolesence and 
act an if they had seen 2 ghost. 1F we understand that 
condition rightly, we shall see that children ate not 
affecced at all by the facts of adolescence, except ia 10 
far 26 the social conditions call for a new adaptation from 
their style of life, Often, however, they believe that 
adolescence is the end of everything, all their worth and 
value is lost. They have ao right any langer to codperate 
and contribute: nobody wants them any more, It is from 
such feelmgs chat all the dificlties of adolescence 
develop, 

If the child has been trained to feel humself an equal 
member of society and to understand bus task of contri- 
bution, and especially if he has been trained to regard 
members of the other sex as comrades and equals, adoles- 
cence will give him only an opportunity to begin his 
creative and indepeadent solution of the adult problems 
of life. If be feels on a lower Sevel than others, if he 
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suffers from 2 mistakes view of his Greumstantes, in 
adolescence it will appear that he is not well prepared for 
freedom. If some ane is always present to compel him 
to do what is ecemary he can accomplith it. If be is lefe 
ta himself he is timid and he fails. Such « child would be 
well adapted for slavery, but in freedom be is lost. 


CHAPTER IX 
Crime and is Provewsion 


‘Throogh Individual Prychology we begin to understand 
all the various types of buman beings; and, after all, 
human Beings are not so remarkably different from one 
another. We find the same kind of failure exhibited. in 
‘criminals as in problem children, neuroticy, paychotics, 
suicides, drunkards and sexual perverts. They all fed in 
theie approach to the problems of life; and, in one very 
definite and noticeable point, they fail in precisely the 
‘ame way. Every one of them fails in social interes. They 
are not concerned wich theie fellow beings Eves here, 
however, we cannot distinguish them as if they were in 
coatradiction to other people. No one can le held up 28 
an example of perfect cobperation or perfect socal feel 
ing, and the fashures of criminals are only a severer degree 
of common failures, 

‘One other point is necessary for the understanding of 
criminalas but in this poiat they are just lke the rest of 
tus. We all with to overcome dificuties. We are all striv- 
ing to reach a goal in the future by atteinng which we 
shall feet serong, superior, complete. Professor Dewey 
refers to this tendency, very rightly, as the striving for 
security. Others call it the striving for self-preservation. 
Bat, whatever name we give it, we shall always find in 
‘human being this great line of activity — the struggle 
to tise from an inferior position to a superior postion, 
from defeat to victory, from Below to above. It begins in 
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‘our earliest childhood it continues tothe end of our Lives 
Life means to go on casting on the crust of this planet, 
to murmount obstacles and overcame diffcultis, We should 
snot be surprised, therefore, when we discover exactly the 
‘mame tendency among criminals. In all the eximinal’s ac- 
tions and attitudes, he shows that he is struggling to be 
‘uperior, to solve problems, to overcome dificulies, What 
discinguishes him i not the Fact that he i striving in this 
fashion: it is rather the direction his striving takes. And 
‘axon as we see that it takes this diction because he hab 
not understood the demands of socal life and is not con- 
cemed with his fellow beings, we shall find his actions 
quite intelligible. 

want to seresa this point very strongly, because there 
are people who think otherwise. They regard criminals 
v5 cXceptions to dhe human race, not Like ordinary people 
at all. Some sientsts for example, assert that all crim- 
inals are feeble-minded. Others put great emphasis on 
heredity; they believe that a crimunal fs born wrong and 
‘eannot help committing cimes. Sull others bold that 
rime is something uralterably fixed by the environment: 
fooce @ criminal always a criminal! Now much evidence 
an be brought agsinst all these opinions; and we should 
realize, alo, that if we accepted them we thoulld be de- 
prived of the hope of handling the problem of crime. In 
‘our own days we want to get rid of this human disaster, 
We know from the whole of history that crime has al- 
‘ways been a disaster; but now we are antious to do some- 
thing about it sad me can never be content to shelve the 
problem by saying, “Tt is all heredity, end nothing much 
tan be done.” 

‘There is so compulsion ether in environment or in 
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heredity. Children of the same faraily and the mme en- 
Vienment car develop in different ways Sometimes a 
criminal aprings from 1 family of irreproachable record. 
‘Sometimes in a family of very bad record, with frequent 
‘experiences of prisoas and reformatories, we find chil- 
dren of good character and behavior. It happens, too, that 
soene criminals irmprove in later life; and the prychologista 


lar, after be bas reached the age of thirty, may settle 
down and become 2 good citizen, If crime is an inborn 
defect, or if it is wnalterably bailt in by the environment, 
this fact is quite beyond understanding. From obr own 
point of view, however, we can understand it very well. 
‘The individual is ia a more favorable situation, perhapes 
there are femer demands on hina, end the mistakes in his 
style of living are no longer brovght to the surface. Or 
perhaps be has already gained what be wanted, Perhaps, 
finally, he ia growing older and fatter, less suited for 2 
criminal career: his joints are stif and he can’t climb so 
well: burglary has become too hard for him. 

Before I ga any further I wish to exclude the idea that 
criminals are insane. ‘There are paychotics who commit 
crimes, but therr crimes are of quite a diffrent kind, We 
tannot hold them respoasible: their erimes are a resule 
of 2 complete failure to understand them and a wrong 
method of treating them. In the same way we must ex- 
ude the feeble-minded criminal, who is really no more 
than 2 tool. The true csiminals are those who plan che 
crime, They print glowing pictures of the prospect, they 
ootite the fancy or the ambitions of feeble-minded in- 
dividuals; then they hide themselves and Jeave their 
‘victim to execute the aime ard ran the risk of pursh- 
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ment. The same thing holds, of course, when younger 
people are made use of by old and experienced crinels, 
Te is the experienced criminal who plans the crime; chile 
deen are deluded into being the executants, 

Now Jet ug return to the great line of activity I have 
amcationed: the line by which every criminal — and every 
other buman being—is striving to gain a victory, to 
reach a positon of Snality. There is much difference and 
vvaticty in these goals; and we find that the goal of a crm- 
jnal is always tobe superior in a private and personal man~ 
ner. What he is rriving for contributes nothing to others. 
He is not eobperative. Society needs of its members, we. 
All need of each other, a common usefulness, an ablity to 
cobperate. The goal of a criminal does not include this 
usefulness to society; and dus is the really significant 
aspect of every criminal career, We shall sce later how this 
‘comes about. Ar this moment I want to make clear that the 
iain point to find, if we want to understand a criminal, 
in the degree and nature of ‘his failure in codperation, 
‘Criminals differ in their ability to codperate; some of them 
fash less seriously than others. Some, for example, confine 
themselves to small cimes and do not go beyond these 
limits. Others prefer major crimes. Some are leaders, 
‘others followers. In order to understand the varieties in 
Giminal careers we must cxamune further the individual 
atyle of life. 

‘The style of Bfe typical of an individual is built up 
‘very carly; we can xlrcady find its main features at the 
age of four or five. We cannot suppose, therefore, that 
it is an easy matter to change it. It is a man’s own person 
ality; it can be changed only by understanding the mis- 
takes he made in building it up. We can begin to tee, 
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therefore, how it happens that many criminals, although 
they have been punished many times, often humiliated, 
‘and despised and deprived of every good that our social 
‘hfe can offer, sill do not reform, but commit the same 
crime over and over again. It in not economic dificolty 
that forces them into crime. Truly enough, if times are 
hhard and people are more burdened, crimes increase. 
‘Seatisticn show that sometimes the number of crimes in- 
exeazes in accordance with a rise in the price of whext. 
‘Thin is no sign, however, that the economic situs 
the crime, Tt is much more a sign that many people are 
Timited in their behavior. There are limits to their capac- 
{ty for cobperation, and when these Limits are reached. 
they can no Longer contnbute. They lose the fast remnant 
‘of codperation and have recourse to crimes. From other 
facts, too, we discover that there are plenty of people who 
in favorable situations are not crxmmnals, but, if a problem 
arises for which they are not prepared, it turns out that 
they, also, can commit erimes. Ic isthe style of hfe, the 
method of facing problems, which is importa 

‘After all these experiences in Individual Psychology, 
we can at last make dear a very simple pomt. A enmnal 
in moe interested in others. He can cosiperate only toa cer- 
tain degree. When this degree is exhausted, he turns to 
‘rime. The exhaustion occurs when a problem ix too dif. 
cult for him. Ic is interesting to consider the problems of 
life which we all of us have to face, the problems which = 
criminal cannot suceced in solving. 4t wall appear, in the 
end, that we have no problems in our lives but socal prob- 
ems; and these problems can only be solved sf we are 
interested in others. 

Individual Prychology has wught us to make three 
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‘broad divisions i the problems of life. First let us take 
the problems of relationship to other mea, the problems 
of comradeship. Criminals can sometimes have friends, 
but only among their own kiod. They can form gaage and 
they can even thow loyalty to one another. But we se here 
immediately how they have decreased their sphere of 
activity. They cannot make friends with society at large, 
‘with ordinary people, They treat themmelves an a body 
of exiles and do not understand how to feel at home 
vwith their fellow men. 

‘The second group of problems includes all those which 
are connected with occupation. A. great aumber of crimi- 
nals, if they are questioned about these problems, reply, 
You don’t know the terrible conditions of labor.” They 
find, work terrible; they are not inclined, as thers are, to 
veruggle with these difculties. A useful occupation implies 
an interest in other people and a contribotion to their wel- 
fares bat chs is exactly what we mins in the cziminal per- 
sonality. This lack of the spirit of codperation appears 
early, and most criminals, therefore, are ill prepared to 
ect the problems of occupation. The great majority of 
criminals are wntraived and wnsklled workers. If you trace 
back their history you will find that at school and even 
‘before schoo! there was & block here, a stoppage of inter- 
‘ert, They never learned to coSperate. Now cotperation 
must be taught aad trained, and these criminals were not 
trained in coBperation. If they fail before the problems 
of occupation, therefore, we cannot hald them guilty, We 
‘must look oa it in nearly the same way 28 if we were test- 
ing 2 person in geography who bad cever learned geog- 
raphy. He woold either give a wrong answer or no answer 
atall o 
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‘The third group includes all the problems of love, A 
good and fruitful love fife calls equally for interest in 
the other person and for coBperation. It is revealing to 
observe that half the criminals who are sent to reforma~ 
tories are suffering from venereal diseases on their en- 
‘trance. This would tead to show that they wanted an easy 
‘way out for the problems of love. They regard the partner 
in love merely a8 a piece of property and very often we 
find them thinking that love can be bought. Sex Ife i ta 
‘ich people x matter of conquest and acquisition; iti 
vormething they ought to posses, not a partnership in life, 
What is the use of Life,” many criminals oxy, “if J am 
not given everything 1 want? ” 

‘We can woe, now, where we should begin in our treat- 
nent of criminals, We most train them to be codperative, 
Nothing much is dune if we just stick thera in reforma- 
tories. Leaving them free is « danger to society and wader 
present conditions it cannot be discussed. Society must be 
saved from criminals — bot that i by n0 means all. We 
rust think alo: “They are not prepared for social Life; 
what shalt we do with them?” This lack of codperation 
in all the problema of life is no small deficiency. We need 
codperation at every moment of the day; and the degree 
of our ablity to codperate shows itself in the way we look 
and speak and listen. I I am right in roy cheervations, 
cininals look and speak and Histen in adifferent way from 
‘other people. They have « different languege and we can 
‘understand that the developmect of their intelligence is 
Ihandicapped by this difference. When we speak we intend 
that everybody should understand us, Understanding it. 
self in x social factor; we give words a common oterpreta- 
tioa; we understand in the same way Chat any one else 
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might understand, With criminals tin different chey have 
1 private logic, a private intelligence. We can observe this 
in the way they explain their crimes. They are not stupid 
or Feeble-minded. For the most part they conclude quite 
‘ightly, if we grant them their goa! of « Sctitious personal 
superiority. A criminal will sry, “I saw & man who bad 
nice trousers, and I hada’; 90 T had to kill him.” Now if 
‘we grant him that his desires are all important, and that 
there is no call for him to make a living io x useful way, 
his conclusion is iatelligent enough; but itis not comman 
sense. There has recently been 3 court case in Hungary. 
A aurober of women had committed many murders by 
poison. When one of them was sent to prison the said, 
« My boy was sick and a loafer and T had to poiton hiro.” 
Uf the excludes codperation, what is left for ber to do? 
‘She is intelligent, but she has a different way of looking 
at things, a different scheme of apperception. We cin wn 
deratand, then, how criminals, if they see attractive things 
and want to obtain thera in an easy way, conclude that they 
‘must take them from this hostile world, in which they are 
‘ot at all interested. ‘They are suffering from x wrong out- 
ook upon the world, a wrong estimate of their awa im- 
portance and the importance of other people. 

‘Bot this is not the most noteworthy point in consider 
ing their lack of cotperation. All criminals are cowards, 
They are evading problems they do not feel strong 
enough to salve. We can see their cowardice apart from 
their crimes, in the way in which they face life. We can 
see their cowardice, also in the crimes they commit. They 
guard themselves by darkness aod isalations they surprise 
‘somebody and draw their weapoas before be can defend 
himself, Criminals think they are being courageous; but 
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‘we should not be fooled ia the same way. Crime is 2 
‘coward’s imitation of beroiam. They are striving for a 
ficstious goal of personal superiority and they like to 
believe that they are heroes; but thin is aguin a mistskea 
scheme of apperception, a failure of common sease. We 
know that they are cowards, and if they were sure we 
Iimew it, it would be x big shock to them. It swells their 
‘vanity and pride to think of thenselves a2 overcoming 
the police, and often they think, “1 can never be found 
out” Unfortunately, a vry careful investigation of the 
career of every criminal would reveal, I believe, that he 
tad committed crimes without being found out; and this 
fact is u very great nuisance. When they are found cut, 
‘they think, # This time I wasn’ quite clever enougé, but 
next time I shall outwit them.” And if they do get away 
with it, they feel they ve obtained their goal; they feel 
superior, they are admired and appreciated by their com- 
rides. 


‘We must disturb thia common estimate of the criminal’s 
courage aod cleverness but when are we to diner it? We 
can do it ia the family, in the echool, and in reformatories. 
Later on I shall describe the best point of attadk; at 
present I want to go further into the circumstances is 
‘which a failure in eadperation may our. Sometimes we 
must put the responsibility on the parents. Perhaps the 
‘mother was not skillful enough to draw the child to co- 
operate with bervelf: she was 20 infallible that 110 one 
ould belp her, oF she was incapable of cobperntion ber~ 
self. Iti eagy fo ae that in anbippy or broken mariages 
the spirit ia not being properly developed. 
‘The child’s frst te ia with his mother, and the mother, 
echaps, did not wink to widen the chilis socal interest 
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to include the father und other children or growe-ups 
Or, again, the child may heve felt himself to be tbe boas 
of the family; whex he is three or four years old, another 
child comes aloag and the Grst one feels that he bas suf 
fered a reverse, bas been ousted from his position, he re 
fuses to cobperate with his mother or with the younger 
‘child. These are all factore to be considered, and, i€ you 
trace back the life of a criminal, you will slmost always 
find that the erooble began in his exrly family experi- 
ences Tt was not the eavireament itself that counted but 
the child minunderstood hia position and vere wns no ene 
there by hia side to explain it to bien. 

Te is always 2 difficulty for the other children if one 
child fo the family s especially promisent or gifted. Such 
1 child gains most attention and the others fee! diseour- 
aged and thwarted. They do noe codperate, because they 
‘With to compete but eve not enough confidence. We can 
‘often see che unhappy development of children who have 
been outshone in this way, and have sot been hown how 
they themselves could use their ow capabilities. Amonget 
them we may find criminals, neurotics or suicides. 

‘When a child who in lacking in cobperation goes t0 
school, we can notice it in his behavior on the very first 
day, He cannot wake friends with the other children. He 
does not like the teacher, he is inattentive and does not 
Taten to the lemons. If he is noe treated with understand 
ing, he can suffer a sew setbick. He in reproached and 
scolded, instead of being encouraged und taught cotpers- 
an. No wonder he fade the lemons «ill more distarte- 
full, Bee cannot be interested in his schoo! Sife, if he is 
all the tine muffering new attacks on his courage and self 
confidence. Often ia the oxreer of  crimical you will find 
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that at the age of thirteen he was is the fourth grade and 
hhe was blamed for bis stupidity. His whole later life is 
thus endangered. He loses progressively more and moce 
of his interest in others; his goal is put more and more on 
the useless side, 

Poverty, also, offers opportucitics for a mistaken inter= 
pretation of life. A child who comes from & poor bome 
‘may mest socal prejudice outside the home. His family 
suffers many deprivations, they have many trals and sor- 
rows. He himself, perbaps, has to earn money very early 
in life to help out his parents, Later he comes across rich 
‘people who lead an easy Fife and can buy everything they 
‘want; and he frels they Rave 20 more right to it 
than he has. It in not hard to understand why the number 
of criminals is so high in the big cities, where there are 
‘very noticeable extremes of poverty aad luxury. No use- 
fal goal ever came from envy; but a child in these iecurs- 
‘ances oan easily misunderstand and think that the way 
to superiority is to get money without working for it. 

‘The feeling of inferiority can alto be centered round 
aan organic deficiency. This was one of my own discaver- 
Jen; and I am ite guilty, on this point, of having paved 
the way to theories of heredity both in seurology and 
poychiatry. But even in the beginning, when I fret wrote 
of organ inferiorities and their mental compensations, 1 
recognized this danger. Ic is not the organism which i to 
‘blame, bot our methods of education. If we wed the right 
method, children with organic deficiencies would be in- 
terested in others as well as themselves. A child burdened 
‘with imperfect organs is only interested in kimoelf alone 
f nobody in at his side to develop his interest in others, 
‘There are many people muifering from endocrine defiriea- 
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cies, bt I should hike to make clear that we con never sty, 
‘once aod for ali, what the normal functioning of an en~ 
ddoctine gland should be. The fonctioning of our endo- 
qfine glands can be very various without damage to the 
personality. This factor must therefore be excluded 
especially if we want to find the sight method for making 
these chridrem also into good fellow men, with 2 cotper 
ative interest in other people. 

‘Among criminals there ina large proportion of orphans) 
and it seems to me a disgrace to our culture that we could, 
fot establish the spirit of cobperation in these orphans. 
Ina simmar way there are many illegitimate children — 
ne one was present who could win their affection and 
transfer it to their fellow beings. Unwanted children often. 
‘take to criminal practices, especially if they know and feel 
that nobody wanted them. Among criminals, also, we 
often find ugly persons; and this fact has beea wed as 
evidence of the importance of heredity. But think what 
it Feels hike to be an ugly chold! He is at 2 great disad- 
‘vantage. Perhaps he ia the child of a race mixture which 
does not give attractive cesults, or which meets with worial 
prejudice. If such a child is ugly, his whole life is over- 
burdened: he does not possess what we all fike 22 much,— 
the charm and frethness of childhood. But all these 
dren, if they were treated in the right way, would develop 
socal interest, 

Te is interesting ta observe, moreover, thit we some- 
times find among criminals boys and men who are un 
usually handsome. While the first type might be can- 
sidered as victima of bad hereditary traits, transferred to- 
gether with physical stigmata — deformed hands, for 
example, or cleét palate — what are we to say of these 
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handsome criesiaals? In reality, they, too, bave grown 
up in a situation where i was difficult to develop social 
Interest; they were pampered children. You will find that 
‘rimunals are divided into two types. There are those who 
do not know that there is fellow-fecling in the world and 
have never experienced it, Such a criminal has a hostile 
attitude to other people; his look is hostile and he regards 
everybody as an enemy; he bas never been able 0 find 
appreciation. The other type is the pampered child; and 
Thave frequently noticed, in the complaints of prisoners, 
that they ansert, The reason for my criminal career was 
that my mother pampered me too muck.” On this point 
wwe should tay much mote; but I mention it here just to 
‘emphasize that, in various ways, criminals have not been 
trained and taught into the right degree of cotperation, 
‘The parents may have wanted to make their child into 
00d fellow man, but they did not know how. If they were 
dictatorial and severe, they had no chance of nicceeding, 
Uf they pampered him and let him take the center of the 
stage, he was taught to consider himself important through 
the mere fact of his existence, without making any cret- 
tive effort to deserve the good opinion of his fellows. Such 
children, therefore, lose the ability to struggle; they want 
always to have notice taken of them and are always ex- 
esting something. If they do not find an easy way to 
tatisfaction, they blame the environment for it. 

‘Now let us turn to some cases and see whether we can 
discover these points in spite of the fact that the descrip 
tions were not written for this purpose. The Grst case I 
shall_give is from “ 500 Criminal Careers” by Sheldon 
and Eleanot T. Glueck; the case of  Hard-teiled John” 
This boy explains che genesis of his criminal areer: 
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I never thought 1 would let myself go. Up to Afteen or 
Aisteen I was aboot Bke other Ride. J liked athletiy and took 
partin them. I resd books from the brary, kept good hour, 
‘and all that. My parents took se out of echo! and pat me 
ta work and took all of my wages except Efty cents each 
week, 

‘Here he is making an accusation. If we questioned him 
about his relation to hit parents, and if we could oce bin 
‘whole family situation, we could find out whet he really 
experienced. At present we must regard it only as an 
affirmation that his parents were not coBperative. 

1 worked aboot a year, then I began going with a gil and 
she liked good time. 

‘We find this often in the careers of criminals: they at- 
tach themselves to a gl who wants a good time, Recall 
‘what we mentioned before—this is a problem and tests 
the degree of colperation. He goes with 1 girl wha wants « 
ood time and he has only fifty cents a week. We should 
rt eal this. truc solution for the problem of love. There 
are other girls, for example. He is not on the right trade. 
Ja these Greumstances I should say, If she wants « good 
time she is nat the girl for me.” These are diferent exti- 
ates of what is important in life. 

‘You can't give a girl 2 good time these days even io 
N-—, on ify coms a week The old man wouldn't give 
me any more. I was sare aod bad it on my mind: how could 
T make more money? 

Common sense would say, Perhaps you auld look 
round and earn more”; bat he wants it easy, and if be 
wishes to have a gil itis for bis own pleasure and nothing 
ore. 
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One dey along came = fellow I got soquainted with. 


‘When a stranger comes along, it is another test for him. 
A boy with the right ability for codperatian could not be 
sedluced. This boy ia on # path which makes it possible for 
‘him to be seduced. 

Hie was a “right guy” (that is, © good chief; a0 intelli 
‘gent, capable fellow who knows the business, and will “ divey 
with you and not do you dirt”. We put through » lot of 
jobs in N— and got away with it, and I have been at it 
ever since, 

‘We hear that the parents owa their own home. ‘The 
father is foreman in a factory and the family ia only just 
ble to make ends meet. This boy is one of three children; 
and up to the time of his misconduct no member of the 
family bad been knows to be delinquent. I should be 
‘curious to hear # scientist belicving in beredity explain this 
case, He admits baving frst had heterosexual experience 
at the age of fifteen. Tam sure some people would my 
that he iz oversezed. But this boy has no interest in other 
people and only wants pleasure. Anybody can oversex 
himself. There is no difficulty in it. He is searching for 
appreciation in this respect -— he wants to be a sexual hero, 
At aixteea he was arrested with a companion for breaking 
and entering and larceny. Other points of interest follow 
and confirm what we have suid. He wants to be a con- 
queror in appearances, to attract the attention of girls, to 
‘win them by paying for them, He wears a wide-brimmed 
‘hat, red bandanna handiterchief, and a bele with a revolver 
im it. He asyumes the came of a Western outlaw. He isa 
‘vain boy: he wants to appear a hero and has no other wey. 
‘He admits baving done whatever he was accused of, 
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“and x lot more” He hes ao scruples about property 
é 

T do act think that fife is woreh Living. Far humanity in 
‘grucral I have nothing but the vemort contempt. 

Alf these conscious thoughts are really uncomscious. He 
oes not understand them; he docs not know whet they 
fein in their coherence. He feels that life is a burden, 
‘bot he does not understand why be is discouraged, 
have lcarted sotto trut people. They ery thieves won't 
do each other, but they will I was with follow ooce, treated 
him white; and he did me diet. 

JET had alt the money I wanted, T would be just 
honest as anybody. iat iy. kad sneak 5 1 ord de 
what I wamed to without wocking. I never Hed work. 1 
fate it and never will work, 

‘We can translate this last point as follows: It ia repre 
sion which is responsible for my career. I am compelled 
to repress my withes and therefore I am a criminal.” It 
ina point deserving much thought. 

T have never committed « crime for the mike of doing the 
crime. OF course there is a certin “kick” in driving up to 
w place in an automoble, putting through your job, and 
‘making your get-amay. 

He believes it is heroism aad does not see it ix cow- 
ardice. 

‘When wis caught before at one time T tad fourteen 
hound dollar? worth of jewellery, but 1 dida’t kxow any 
‘etter than to go and see my girl, and cashed in enly enongh 
‘to pay my expenses to go to her, und they cought me. 
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‘These people pay their girls and wo guin an cary victory. 
[Bot they think of it aa 2 real riempb, 
‘They have school bere i the prison and I am going ta 
get all the education 1 can get — not to reform myself, but 
‘to make myself mare dangerous to society. 
‘This is the expression of a very bitter attitude toward 
‘mankind. But be docs aot want mankind. He says: 
JET had 4 son 1 would wring hi neck. Do you think I 


‘would ever be guilty of bringing x homan being into the 
world? 


Now how are we going to improve such a person? 
‘There is n0 other way than to improve bis capacity for 
cobperation and to show him where his estimate of Life 
i mistaken, We can convince him only when we trace 
ack the misunderstandings of bis earliest childhood. 1 
0 not know what happened in this case. The description is 
not occupied with the points which I believe important. 
‘Something happened in his childSood that made him such 
‘an enemy of mankind. If 1 had to guess, E would suggest 
that he was the eldest boy; very much pampered at fist, 
as oldest childrea generally are. Later on, he felt de- 
ironed because another child was born. If I am right, you 
‘all find that things as seall as this can bloc the develop 
ment of colperation. 

‘John remarks further that he was treated roughly at 
an ‘industrial school to which he was committed and he 
left this school with a feeling of intense hatred tovard ¢o- 
clety. T must say something on this poiat. From the psy 
shologist’s seandpoint, all harsh treatment in prison is a 
challenge. Tes & trial of streagth. In the same way, when 
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‘criminals continvally hear, “ We most pot an end to thir 
crime-wave”, they tube it ax a challenge. They want to be 
heroes, and they are pleased to have the gauge throws 
down ¢o them, They take it as a sport: they feel that vo- 
ety is daring them and continue all the move stubboraly. 
1f a man thinks he is fighting the whole world, what 
could give him x bigger “kick” than tobe challenged? Io 
the education of problem children, too, itis one of the 
worst errors to challenge them: "We'll me who it 
stroager! We'll xee who can hold out longest! ” These 
children, like criminals, are intaricated with the idea of 
being strong; and they know they can get away with it if 
they are clever enough. In reformatories they sometiines 
challenge the criminals; and this is © very mischievous 











‘Now let me give you the diary of » murderer who was 
hanged for his crime. He cruelly murdered. two people 
and before he did it he wrote down his intentions. This 
wll afford me an opportunity of describing the kind of 
planning which goes on in the criminal's mind. No one 
an commit a crime without planning it; end into the 
planning there always enters 2 justification of the deed. 
In all the literature of such confeniont I have never 
found on iemtance where the crime was described quite 
simply and distinctly, and I have never found an instance 
‘where the criminal did not try to justify himself. Here we 
see the importance of socal feeling. Even the criminal 
must try to recnacile himself with socal feeling. At the 
sme time he must prepare himself to kill bis social feel- 
ing, to break through the wall of socal iterest, before be 
‘ean coenenit the crime. So in Dostcieviky’s story, Raskol- 
sikow lies in bed two months, considering whether be shall 
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commit a crime. He drives himself oa with the thought: 
“Am I Napoleon, or am I a louse? ® Criminals deceive 
themselves and spur themselves on with such imagina~ 
tons. Ia realiry, every criminal knows that he is not on. 
the useful side of Life and he knows what the usefal side 
in. He rejects it, however, out of cowardice; and he is 
cowardly beounse be hs not the ability to be useful: the 
problems are problems demanding cobperation and he 
Jas not been trained in eotperation. Later in life criminals 
‘want to relieve themuctves of their burden; they want, 
4s we have shown, to justify themselves and plead ex- 
tenuating cicumutaoces. “ He wa sick and « loafer,” and 
10 forth. 

‘Here are the extracts from the diary: 

Taras disowned by my people, the subject of diagust and 
contempt [he had an affection of the nose], alrott destroyed 
by the ‘of roy misery. There ip nothing to keep me 

IT cannot bear it any longer. I might resign myself 
to my abandoned condition; but the momach, the stomach 
can not be dicated to 

He produces the extenuating circumstances, 

i was prophesied thet I should die on the gallows; but 
the thought came to, “ What is the difference whether 1 die 
of starvation ar on the gallows? ” 

Tn one case the mother of a child prophesied: 1 am 
sure that one day you will strangle me.” When he was 
seventeen he strangled his aunt. A prophecy and 1 chal- 
lenge act in the same way. 





iam not concerned with the consequences. I have to die 
jn any case. I am nothing, no one will have anything to do 
‘with me. The gist I want shrinks from one. 
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‘He wanted to allure this girl, but he bad no grend 
clothes and no money. He looked on the girl as x pico 
of property. This was his solution of the problems of love 
and marriage. 

‘tinal the mune, I will procure my mlvation or my ruin. 


I will may here, though I with I had more space for 
an explanation, that all these people Ike violent contra 
diction or antitheses. They are like children. It mwst be 
everything or nothing, © Starvation or gallows”; "Salva~ 
on oF run.” 

Everything ia planned for Thursday, The victim it chosen, 
1 am awaiting my opportunity. When wt comes st wall be 
‘omething that not everybody an do. 


He isa hero to bumself=* Ie it dreadful, and not every= 
‘body coold do a.” He took « knife and killed a man by 
‘surprise. Not everybody could do itt 


‘As the shepherd drives his sheep, the stomach drives man 
to the darkest crise. Pousbly I shall not see another day, 
Dut T do not care. The worst thing is to be tormented by 
unger, (am ertittered by an sncorable illncia, The Lat 
annoyance ‘oll come when they at in judgment on me, A. 
‘man must pry for bis sins, bot itis a beter death than by 
starvation. ICT dhe of hunger, no one wil take notice of me. 
‘But now how maay people wil be there’ and perhaps some 
‘one will be worry for we. What I have cetolved shall have 
done. No man has ever been afraid ws have boen afrad this 
night. 

‘Sa he is not a hero after all, as he believes himself to 
be! Under crosreximication he sid, Although 1 did 
‘ot hit on a vital part I have committed murder. 1 know 
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am destined for the hangman: but the man had such. 
‘wonderful clothes aad I new I should never have clothes 
ike them.” He no longer says that the stomach in his 
‘reason; it athe clothes aow that have become a fixed idea, 
J did aot know what I wes doing,” be pleaded. Thin you 
will always find, in one way or another. Sometimes crim- 
inals drink before cheir crimes, i order ta be ieresponsible. 
All this proves how hard chey must struggle to bresk 
through the wall of socal interest. In every description 
‘of & criminal career I believe I could show alt the points 
1 tave beoughe out. 

‘We are now really faced with the problem, what shall 
vwedo? What shall we do if Iam right, and we can almye 
find in the criminal career the striving for a fictitious per- 
sonal superiority in en individual who is lacking in sodat 
interest and has not been trained in coBperation? With 
che criminal, ax with the neurotic, we can do abvolutely 
nothing, unless we can sicoced is winzing him for co- 
operation. T cannot strese this point too strongly: every: 
thing i secured if we exn win che interest of the crimi- 
ral for human welfare, if we can wis bis interest for 
other human beings, if we cus train him for cobperation, 
if we can set him on the way towards solving the problera, 
of life by cobperative means. If we fail to do this, we can 
do nothing, The task is pot quite at simple as it Looks. 
‘We cannot win him by making things easy for him, any 
‘mare than by making them hard for him. We cannot win 
hhim by pointing out chat he is wrong and erguiog with 
him, His mind is made up. He bas been seeing the world 
in chis way for years. If we are to change him we must 
find the roots of bia pattern, We must discover where his 
‘itunes frst began and the Greumstances which provoked 
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them. The main features of is personality had already 
‘een decided by the time he was four or five years old: 
by that time he had already made those mistakes in hin 
estimate of himself and of the world which we sce dis 
played in bis criminal career; and itis these primitive ni 
(akes which we must understand and correct. We must 
ook for the first development of his attitude. 

Later oa, he curna everything which he experiences into 
1 juspécation for his ativude; and if bis experiences do 
thot quite fic into bis scheme he broods an them and lice 
them into shape uatil Usey are more amenable, If a roan 
fhas the attitude, “Ocher people minse me and humiliate 
ney” be will find plenty of evidence to confirm him, He 
‘will be looking for such evidence and evidence on the 
other aide will not be noticed. The criminal in interested 
‘only in himself and hss own point of view. He hay his 
‘own way of looking and listening and we can often see 
that he pays oo attention to things which do not agree with 
his own interpretation of life. We cannot convince him, 
therefore, untess we can get behind all his interpretations, 
all his training in his own point of view, and dincover the 
‘way in which hie attinade fret began. 

‘Thia is one reasoa why corporal punishment is inetlee- 
tive. The criminal aces it a8 a confirmation that socety is 
brottile and iponible to coBperate with, Something of the 
sume sort bappened to hirm, perhaps, at school. He was not 
‘rained to cobperare and so he did his work badly, or mix- 
‘behaved in clam. He was reproached and punished. Now 
4s chat going to encourage him in cobperation? He feels 
‘only that the situation i till more Bopelem. He feels that 
people are agzinat him. Which of us would cultivate 
liking for a place where we expected to be reproached 

e 
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and punished? The child loses his remainder of con 
ence. He isnot interested in school tusks, or in his teach- 
ry, or ia his schoolmates, He begias to play truant and 
to hide himself away where he cannot be discovered. In 
these places be finds other boyt who have had the ame 
experience and heve taken the sume road. They under 
ttand him; they do not reproach him; om the contrary 
they Gatter him, play on his ambitions, and give bim the 
hope of making his mark oa the uselem side of life. Of 
couime, Since he is not interested in the social demands of 
Life, he takes them for his friends and society in general 
for his enernies. These people Ike him and he feels better 
among them. It isin this way that thousands of children 
join criminal gangs; and if in later life we treat them in 
the mame fathion, they will fod only new testimony 
that we are their enemies and only criminsls are their 
friends 

‘There in no cause at all why such a child should be de- 
feated by the tasks of life. We should never allow hit 
{0 lone hope and we could stop it very eatily if we organ- 
lined our schools so that such children were gives! con- 
Sdence and courage. We shall deal more fully with this 
proposal later: we are using this example at present to 
show how & criminal will interpeet punishment only a3 = 
fign that society ia against him, ar he aleeys shows, 

‘Corporal punishment is ineffective for other reason, 
alsa. Many criminals are not very food of their lives, 
Some of them at certain moments of their ives are very 
‘ear muicide. Corporal punishment does not terrify them, 
‘They can be to intaricated by their desire to outdo the 
police that it does nat even hurt them. This is part of 
(heir whole respome to what they regard as a challenge. 
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Uf attendants are harsh, or if they are severely treated, 
they are pot oo their mettle to resist. This increates again 
their feeling of being cleverer then the police. As we barve 
teen, they interpret everything in this fashion, They see 
their contact with society as a sort of continuous warfare, 
Jn which chey are trying to gain the victorys and if we 
take it in the same way ourselves we are only playing into 
their hands. Even the electric chair can act e8 a challenge 
in this sense. The criminal conceives hinvelf a» playing 
against odds; and the higher the penalty, the greater js 
hia desire to show his superior cuaning. It i easy to prove 
that many criminals think of their crimes caly in this way. 
A criminal who is condemned to be electrocuted will often 
pend his time considering Bow he might have avoided 
detection: “If only I had tot Jeft my spectacles behind! ” 

‘Our only remedy is to Gnd out the block to codperation 
which the criminal suffered in childhood. Here Individual 
Paychology has opened up for us the whole dark terr- 
tory. We can see much clearer, By the age of five years 
a child's pryche ia 8 unit: the threads of his personality 
have been drawn together. Heredity and environment 
‘contribute something to his evelopmeat; but we are not 
30 much concerned with what a child brings into the world, 
for with the experiences he encounters, a8 with the way be 
utilizes them, how he turns ther to account and what he 
ceffecta with them. It is all the more necessary that we 
should understand this point, since we really do not know 
anything of inherited abilities or disabilities. All we need 
consider is the poosbilites of his tnustion, and the degree 
fin which be has raade full use of them, 

‘The extenuating circumstance for all criminal is that 
they have x exrtain degree of coBperation, but not rufi- 
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deat for the demands of cur socal lifes and on this point 
the frst responsibilty cess with the mother. She raust On 
derstand how to enlarge the bonds of this interest; how to 
spread the interex in berself wot] it becames an interest 
fn other people, She must behave in such a way that the 
child can be interested in the whole of mankind and his 
‘own whole future hfe. But perhaps the mother docs not 
‘want the child to be interested in any one else. Perhaps 
she is unbappy in her marriage: the two parents do not 
agree: they are considering divoree, or they are jealous 
of each other, Perhaps, therefore, the mother wishes to 
Xeep the child all to herself, spoils hie and pampers him 
and will not let bim be of her. It is quite 
‘obvious how limited the development of codperation wil 
be in such crewmstances, 

Tateres in other children is also very important for the 
development of socal interest. Sometimes if one child is 
the mother's favorite, the other children are not very 
much inclined to include kim in thear friendship and in~ 
terest. When this circametance i misunderstood, it an 
serve as the starting point of x criminal career. If there ix 
one boy of outstanding gifts in family, the boy next to 
him io often a problem child. The second s00, for ex- 
ample, ia moce amiable and charming, and his older 
‘orother feels deprived of affection. It is cary for such 3 
child to deceive himself and intoriate himself with the 
feeling that he is neglected. He focks for evidence to 
prove that his reproach i true, His behavior becomes 
‘worse; he is tested with more severity; he finds « con- 
firmation for his belief that he is thwarted and put in a 
back seat. Because he feels deprived, be begins to steal; 
he is found out and puaished and now be bas still mare 
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testimony that he ia not loved and that other people are 
his enemies. 

‘When parents complain of bad times and bad cireum- 
stances before their children, they can conduce to « block 
in the development of social interest. The same thing can 
happen if they are always making accumtions about their 
relatives or neighbors, always criticizing others and show- 
ing bad feeling and prejudice. 1¢ would be no wooder if 
the children grew up with a distorted view of what their 
fellow men were like; nor should we be surprised if in 
the end they turned against cheir parents too. Wherever 
the social interest is blocked, only an egoistic attitude ie 
left. The child feels: “Why should T do anything for 
other people? ; and, as he cannot solve the problems of 
life in this frame of mind, be és botind to hesitate and look 
for an evasion and an easy way out. He finds i too dif- 
cult ro struggle and he does not fee! concerned if he hurts 
others, Wt is x warfares and everything is fair in war! 
‘Let me give you a few examples in which you can trace 
the development of the criminal pattern. In one family, 
the second son was a problem childs as far a8 we could 
see, be was quite healthy and had no hereditary dsabili- 
ties, The oldest boy was the favorite, and the younger 
‘brother was always trying to catch him wp in his achieve- 
ments, as if he were running 2 race and trying to beat his 
pacemaker. His socal interest was not developed ——he 
Gepended very much on his mother and be wanted to get 
all he could oot of her. He had a dificult sk in trying to 
rival his older brother; his brother was at the top of bi 
class in school and he biewelf was at che bottom. His 
desire to rule and dominate was very clearly shown. He 
wed to give order to an old maidservant in the house, 
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‘march her around the room and drill ber Hike 2 soldier. 
‘The maidservant was fond of bim and she let him play 
act being a general cven when he was twenty years of age. 
He was always worried and over-impremed by the things 
Ihe had to accomplish; and at the sume time be never ac- 
complished anything, He could always get money fro his 
mother whea he was ia a diGsulty, though he was re- 
proached and critcaed for bis conduct. Suddenly he 
‘married and increased all his diffculties, AI! be eared for, 
however, was that he bad married before his elder 
‘brother; and he looked on this as a great triumph. 
‘This is witness that his estimate of himself was really 
very low —he wanted to be a conqueror in such ridic- 
tolous things. He was not at all well prepared for mar- 
riage and he and his wife always quarreled. When his 
mother could no loager xfford to help bim as much as 
‘the had done before, he ordered pianos and sold them 
‘without paying for them. This was what brought him to 
prison, In this history we can observe the roots in early 
childhood of his Inter career. He grew up overshadowed 
by an older brother, like a little cree overshadowed by 9 
bigger one. He githered the impression that be was 
lighted and neglected in comparison with his good- 
ranured older brother, 

‘Another example I will give is of a gil of twelve, very 
ambitious and spoiled by both her parents. She had a 
younger sister of whorn she was very jealous and her 
rivalry showed itself both at hore and at school. She was 
always trying to find instances in which her younger sister 
‘wan preferred, obtained more candy or more money. One 
day she stole money from the pockets of her schoolinates, 
‘yas found out and punished. Focturately 1 was able to 
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cxplain the whole situation to her und free ber fram the 
‘opinion that ake could not compete with her younger es- 
ter. At the same time, I explained the circumstances to 
hher family and they contrived to atop the rivalry and ta 
avoid giving the imprestion that the younger sister was 
preferred. This happened twenty years ago. The girl is 
ow a very hosest woman, married, with a child of her 
‘ov, and she has made no great mistakes in her Ife since 
that time. 

‘We have already considered the situttions in which 
the development of children is expecally endangered; 
but I should like to recall them befly at this point. 
‘We must emphasize them, since, if the findings of In- 
dividual Psychology are right, it ix only by recognizing 
the effect of such situations on the criminal?s outlook that 
wwe can really help him to colperative activity. The three 
main types of children with special dificulties are: first, 
dnldren with imperfect organs, secondly, pampered chil- 
dren; and thirdly, neglected children. Childcen with irm- 
perfect organs feel deprived of their birthright by mature, 
and, unless their interesc in others is specially trained, they 
are apt to be more than tstally preoccupied with themn- 
selves. They look for opportunities of ruling others, and 
T have seen a cxse where such a boy, feeling humiliated 
Teoause a giel rejected his advances, persuaded a younger 
‘and more stupid boy to fall her. Pampered children re- 
main anchored to the parents who spoil them —~ they can- 
not spread their interest to the rest of the world, No child 
is wholly neglected or it could not live through the fret 
months of infancy; bat we Gnd children we may all 
neglerted among orphans, illegitimate children, unwanted 
childsen, ugly and deformed children. It is exsily under- 
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stood that we find among criminals two meia types — the 
Uply-neglected and the Handsome-pampezed. 

have tried among criminals with whom I bave been in 
‘eantact myself, and in the desriptions of cxime I have 
read in books and newspapers, to find the structure of the 
siminal personality and I have alwaye found that the 
kkey of Individual Prychology can give us an understand 
ing of the circumstances. Let me choose a few further 
illustrations from an old German book by Anton von 
Feuerbach, I may remark in passing that it is often ia old 
books that T have found the best descriptions af criminal 
psychology. 

(1) The case of Conrad K., who murdered his father 
ith the help of a servant. The father had neglected the 
boy, treated him cruelly, and mishandled the whale 
family. Once the boy struck back at him nad hia father 
brought him before the courts. The judge ssid: “ You 
have a wicked and quarrclsome father and 1 can see no 
way out.” You notice how the judge himself provided the 
Voy with an excuse. The family tried in vain to find a 
remedy for their troubles, They were confronted with a 
dificuls problem and in despair. The father took a woman 
of bad reputation to live with him and drove his son out 
of the house. The boy made the acquaintance of a day 
laborer who had 2 passion for putting out hens’ eyes, The 
laborer counseled him to ill his father. Hie hesitated be- 
cause of his mother; but the situation went from bad to 
‘wore. After long deliberations, the son agreed, and Killed 
his father with the aid of the laborer. Here we see how 
‘the son was not able to spread his social interest even toa 
father. He was still deeply related to hie mother and 
‘ateemed her highly. Before he could pierce through the 
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remainder of bis soc) interest, be needed to have ex- 
temuating Grewstances suggested. It was caly when he 
{gained support fram the day laborer, with his passion for 
‘cruelty, thet he could intoxscate himself into committing, 
the crime. 

(2) Margaret Zanziger, ealled “the famous poison 
smurderess.” She was a charity child, in appearence small 
tnd deformed; therefore, #8 Individual Prychologists 
‘would my, stimulated to be vain and anaious to attract at- 
tention. She was gravelingly polite. After many adven- 
tures, which brought her nearly to despair, she tried three 
times to poison women in the hope of securing their hus- 
‘ands for hervelf. She felt deprived and could aot think 
of any other way to “ get her own back.” She pretended. 

and attempted suicide in order to secure thete 
‘men. In her autobiography (so many criminals delight to 
compose autobiographies) she writes, giving unconscious 
testimony to the views of Individual Prychology, but un- 
able to understand her statement: * Whenever I did any- 
thing wideed, T chought, ‘ No one is ever sorry for roe: 
‘why should I warry if I make others sorry? ?™ 

In these words we can sec how she works up to the 
crime, drives herself on, and provides extenuating circum= 
stances. It ie a remarks T often hear when I propose co- 
operation and interest in others —— But others don't show 
any interest in me!” My answer is always: “Somebody 
thas to begin. If the others are not eabperative it is not 
your affair, My advice is that you should begin aad tot 
‘are whether the others are coperative.” 

(3) N. By oldest son, badly brought up, lame in one 
foot, tics the place of father to his younger brother, We 
can recognize this te, to, as 2 goal of superiority, now 
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probably on the useful side, Perhaps, however, it was 
pride and a desire to show off. Later on, he drove hit 
mother out of the house to beg, saying, Be off with you, 
‘you beast.” We can be sorry for this boy: he is nat in- 
‘terested even in his mother. If we had known bim a1 a 
child we could have seen how he was developing towards 
‘8 criminal career. For a long time he was out of work, 
He had no money. He contracted 2 sexual! disease. One. 
day, on his way home from 2 futile search for work, he 
Iblled tis younger brother in order to gain control of his 
small income. Here we see the limita of his cobperatioa — 
no work, no money, a sexual disease. There are always 
these limits, beyood which the individual feels incapable 
of proceeding. 

(4) A child who was carly oxphaned was given over 
toa foster mother who spoiled him beyond belief. In this 
vay he is a pampered child. He develops badly in later 
years, is very dever at busines, constantly tncs to im- 
ress everybody, always wants to be in front, His forter 
mother encourages him and falls in love with hum, He 
turns into a har and a swindler and gets money wherever 
hhe can. His foster parents belong to the lesser nobility: 
he puts on aristocratic airs, squanders all their money and 
dives them out of their house. Bad training and pamper 
ing have spoiled him for honest work. He secs his tase in 
hfe as if he must overcome by lying and cheating. This 
‘makes every one an enemy to be outwitted. His foster 
mother preferred him to her own children and to her hus- 
band, This treatment gave him the fecling that he had 
2 right to everything, but his low estimate of himself is 
shown in the fact that he does not feel able to succeed by 
‘normal means, 
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‘We have pointed out already that there is no restoa 
why any child chould suffer from thi discnumegement, 
this deep inferiority feeling that itis welem to cobperate. 
No man need be defeated before the problems of life. 
‘The criminal has chosen the wrong means; we must show 
im where he has chosen them and why, and we must 
train him in the courage to be interested in others aod to 
codpernte. If it were fully recognized everywhere that 
crime 5 cowardice and not courage, I believe that the 
greatest welf-justifotion would be taken away from 
crimunala and no child would choose to train bimelf for 
crime inthe future. In all crimioa! cases, whether they are 
correctly described oF not, we can see the induence of & 
mistaken childhood style of life, 2 style showing 1 lack 
of the ability to coBperate. I should like to say that this 
ability to codperate moat be trained. There is no question 
of its being hereditary. There isa potentality for cobpera- 
ton, and this potentiality must be regarded as inborn; but 
its common to every haman being, and to be developed it 
must be trained and exercised. All other points of view 
about crime seen to me wanécestary, unless we can pro- 
duce persons who were trained in cofperation and yet 
became criminals, I have never met such 2 person, and I 
have never heard of anybody who Aed met one. The right 
protection againar crime would be the right degree of co- 
operation. So long as this is ot recognized, we cannot 
‘hope to avoid the dimster of crime. Cotperation cant be 
taught in the same way that geography can be taught; 
for it is a truth ad we can always teach the truth. Hf « 
child, or an adult, is tested in geography and he is not pre- 
pared, then he fails If a child, or an adult, is tested in 
situations which need a knowledge of coOperation and 
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hhe is not prepared, then be fails, All our problems need 
= knowledge af cobperation. 

‘We have come to the end of our scientific investiga 
tions of the problem of crime; and now we must be cou- 
rageocs enough to face the truth. After thousands and 
thousands of years, mankind has still not found the right 
‘method of eoping with thin problem. The means that bave 
‘been applied seem all to bave been useless and this dis 
aster is will with vs. Our investigation bas told we 
the right teps bave never been taken to change the crim 
fal nyle of life and to prevent the development of mia- 
taken styles of life, Short of this, oo meanures can be 
really effective. 

‘Let vs recall our results. We have found that the 
criminal is not an exception to the human rice) be ix 
much like other people wnd kis behavior iv a comprehen 
sible varity of human behavior. This isa very important 
conclusion: if we understand that crime is not an ialated 
thing in ioelf but the symptom of an attitude to life, and 
if we can see bow this atvitude arises, then, instead of 
having an iogoluble problem before us, we can vet to work. 
with the confidence that we can accomplish a change, The 
criminal, we discovered, hes trained himself for a long 
time in non-codperative thoughts and actions; end the 
roots of this lack of eoSperatioa go back to bis early child- 
hood, the fret four or five years of his life, During those 
yyearsa block cccurred in the development of bis interest in 
others. We buve described how this block in connected 
with his relation to bis mother, his father, and his fellow 
children, with the social prejudices around hirn, with the 
diffcultia of his envirooment end with other such fac- 
tors. We have found that the greatest common denomin- 
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tor among all the greatest varieties of criminals and among: 
all failures of every kind is this lack of coBperation, lec. 
of interest in other people and in the welfare of man- 
ind; and, if we are to do anything at all, this sbulty to 
cobperate must be trained and taught. There is no other 
sway of accomplishing a result. Everything depends from 
this single factor, the ablity to codperate. 

‘Tre criminal differs from other failures in one point. 
‘Through his old and continuous training against coBpera- 
on as let athe bers have lJ the hope of 
achieving succes in the normal tasks offi 
however, x certaia activity, and he throws ths oats 
of activity on the useless side of hfe, He behaves actively 
enough oo the useless side, and to a certain extent he can 
cobperate there with thove whom he secs as Mke himself, 
with his own type, with other criminals. Here he di 
from the neurobe, the suicide or the drunkard. He is very 
much Limited, however, in his sphere of acuity; some- 
times nothing is left bot the possibility of crime; and not 
‘even the whole territory of crime, but just one kind of 
crime, which he commits over and over again. This ix 
the size of hie world of action; be is Rept and trapped 
in this narrow stable. We can see in this crcumstance how 
‘mach he is Jacking in courage; and he is bound to lack 
courage, for courage is only a part of the abulity to codp- 
erate, 

All the me the criminal is preparing his thoughts and 
emotions for his criminal career: he plans during the day 
and he dreams during the aight in an attempt to break 
dowa the fast remnant of his socal interest, He always 
Jooks for excuses and justifications, for extenuating cie- 
cumstances and for reasons that “force” bim to be a 
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criminal, [ta aot eary to pieres through the Wall of socal 
feelings it offers a great resistance; bat if be is to commit 
2 crime he must fad a way — perhaps through brooding 
over his wrongs, perhaps through intoxication —to get 
rid of this hindrance, This belps us to understand how 
‘antinuously he is making aa interpeetation of his crcura- 
stancea which will confirm him in his attcude; helpe us 
to undermand, abo, why we can achieve nothing by argu- 
ing with hia, He secs the world with his own eyes, and 
he ix prepared with a Lifetime of argument. Unless we 
‘an discover how his attcude developed we cannat hope 
‘to change it, There is ooe advantage we poses, however, 
Jn which he cannot compete: itis our interest in others, 
‘which will allow us te seek out the real way in which we 
an help him. 

“The criminal begins to plot and prepare a crime when 
he is in a dificulty, han not the courage to face it in a 
‘codperntive way, and looks for as exty solution, I is espe- 
ally likely to ccrur, for example, whea he is confronted 
with the need to muke money. Like every buman being 
‘he it looking for a goal of security and superiority. Hie i 
Wishing to solve difculies und overcome obstacles, His 
striving, however, is outside of the framework of sodety: 
‘hin goal Sa 2 goal of imaginary personal superiority, and 
hae will try to achieve it by feeling himself the conqueror 
af che polis, of our laws, of the organization of society. 
Its. a kind of garoe he is playing with himself — to break 
the laws and cxcape detection, to be so cunning that no 
ce finds him out. He will believe, far example, that it 
in z great personal victory to use a bottle of poison; and 
be will foal and istoricate bimself all the time, He bar 
‘generally some success before be is convicted for the Sst 
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time; and his only chought when he ie discowred is, “1 
Thad been deverer, I should have exaped”” 

In all this we can see his inferiority complex. He is 
running away from the cooditioas of labor and from the 
‘tks of fe in association. He feels hinwelf incapable of 
scrmal success. His training away from coSperation has 
genuinely added to his diffculties—the majority of 
criminals are waskilled laborers. Hie hides his feeling of 
inadequacy by developing cheap superionty complex. 
He thinks bow brave and how exzeptional he is; but can 
wwe call s man a hero when he isa deserter from the front 
of life? The criminal is really carrying out his life in 
dream: he dots not know reality; he must fight aguinst 
knowing reality or he would be forced to give op his 
career. We find him thinking, therefore, “I am the 
strongest own in the world, because Teun shoot every- 
body "; 06, “1 am cleverer than everybody else, beawse 
T can commit crimes without being found out.” 

‘We have identiGed, aloo, the roots of the criminal pat= 
tern: how criminals come from among those children who 
‘were overburdened in their frst years of life, or from 
among the children who were spoiled and pampered. 
Children who suffer from imperfect organs need expecial 
care to direct their interest towards others: otherwise they 
‘will become interested only in their owa persons and will 
‘be unable to develop in the right way. Neglected children, 
‘unwanted, unappreciated, or hated children, are in & 
mila situation: they have never experienced the coBp- 
eration of others; they have act learned that i ia possible 
to be liked, to win aifection, to solve problems by cotp- 
eration. Pampered children bave not been taught to sein 
things by their own effort; they Chink that it is mufficent 
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that they should wast something and that the world 
should hasten to fulfill their demands; and if they are 
ot given everything they want, they feel unfairly 
treated and refuse 0 codperste. Behind every criminal 
we shal! be able to trace 4 history of this land. They 
are not trained in coBperation; they are nat yet ca- 
pable of its and wherever they meet problems they da 
not know how to approach them. We know, therefore, 
exactly what we soust do. We roast tain them in cobper- 
ation. 

‘We have the knowledge, and by now we have caough 
experience. I am convinced that Individual Psychology 
shows us how we could change every single criminal. But 
consider what a work it would be to take every single 
crimizal aod treat him so that we changed his style of 
life. Unfortuaately, io our culture, the majority of men 
‘would exhaust their ability to cobperate if cher difbculties 
went beyond a certsin point, and we Gnd that in hard 
‘umes the aumber of criminals always increases 1 believe 
that if we were to be sure of abolishing erie in this way 
‘we would have to teat 2 great part of the human race, 
and I am not sure that it would be practicable to have aa 
immediate tim of making every creninal oe potential cien- 
inal a fellow man. 

‘There is plenty that we can do, however. If we cannot 
alter every criminal, we can do something to relieve the 
burdens of those people who sre sot strong enough to 
cope with them. With regurd to unemployment, for ex- 
ample, and the lack of occupational training and skill, we 
should make it possible that every one who wants to work 
can sceare a job. This would be the only wry to lower 
the demands of our soca! life s0 that a grest part of mas 
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kkind should not lose the last remuant of their ability to 
‘cotperate It is woquestionable that if thie were done there. 
‘would be  decreue in the umber of criminals. Whether 
our time is ripe for this relief to our ceonamic condi- 
tines 1 do not know; but we should certainly work for 
this chaage. We should also traia children better for their 
Future occupation, to that they can face life better and 
with u greater apbere of activity. Soch training can be given 
tso in our prisons. To some extrat steps have already been 
then in thit direction and perhaps all we need do bere is 
to increase our efforts. While I do not believe it would 
be pomible to give every crimioal an individual ereat- 
ment, we could contribute much by a mass treatment. 1 
should propose, for inrance, vhat we should have dis- 
‘oumicos with a great number of criminals on social prob- 
ems, exactly as we have been considering them here. We 
should question them and let them answer; we should 
‘enlighten their minds and wakea them from ther life- 
ong dream; we should free them from the intonation 
of 4 private interpretation of the world and so low an 
opinion of their cwn pomilities; we should teach therm 
‘not to limit themselves and diminish their fear of the 
tuations and the social problems which they must meet. 
Tam very sure that we could achieve great results from 
‘such man treatment, 

‘We should also avoid in our socal Life everything 
which can act as 4 challenge to the criminal or to poor 
and destcate people. If there are great extremes of por- 
erty and Iarury, those wha are badly off become irritated 
and are challenged too much, We should therefore dimin- 
ish omentation: it in not ceceamary sways to expand on 
fhow many sillions a individual pomewes, We have 
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earned in the rextment of backward and problem chit- 
thet if tuselew to challenge them to 4 





criminals sod put thero on their mettle. There should 
never be menaces, and it would be much better if we were 
more silent, did oot mention the namex of criminals or 
{give them so much publicty, This attitude needs chang- 
ing. We should not believe that either severity or mild~ 
‘eat can change a criminal. He can be changed only if he 
‘understands hin own situation better. OF course we should 
tbe humane; we thould not imagine that criminals an 
be terrified by the thought of capital punishraent: a3 we 
have seen, capital punishment sometimes only adds to the 
eitement of the game, and evea when crimnals are 
electrocuted they will think only of the mistake they 
made through which they were caught. 

It would be very helpful if we increased our efforts to 
discover those who were resporsible for crimes. As far 
as T can see at Joust forty per cent. of criminals, and per- 
Paps far mare, exape detection; and this fact is always 
At the buck of the miaken view of a criminal. Almost 


points we have already improved and we are going in 
the right direction, It iz also important that criminals 
should not be humiliated or challenged either inthe prison 
itaelf or after they leave prison. An iocrease in the mimber 
of probation oficers would be useful, if the right type 
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of man is chasen; and probation offers themselves should 
be enlightened on the problems of society and the im- 
portance of codperation.. 

By these means we could aompliah wery much, We 
should still not be able, however, ta decrease the number 
Of crimes as much a3 we could wish. Fortunately we have 
another means and ie it x method which is very practicable 
and very successful. If we could train our children to the 
right degree of ability to codperate, if we could develop 
them in social interest, the number of criminals would 
Giminish very considerably, and the effec would be 
shown in the cear future. These children could not then 
be incited or allured: whatever troubles or duiculties 
they met in their hfe, their interest in others would not 
bbe wholly destroyed: their ability to cotperate and to 
solve satisfactonly the problems of life would be much 
higher than we find it m our owa generation. The ma- 
jomty of enminals begrn thew cureers very early. Tt as 
‘generally in adolescence that they start, and perhaps 
tn the years between fifteen and twenty-eight crimes are 
most frequent. Our success therefore, would be seen very 
soon. Not oaly so, I'am sure if children were taught 
Fightly they would influence their whole home life. Inde- 
pendent, forward-looking, optimistic and well-developed. 
chnldren are a help and consolation for their parents, The 
spirit of coBperation would be immediately spread over 
the whole world; and the whole social atmosphere of 
mankind would be raised to & much higher level. At the 
same time ax we influence the children we should be in- 
@uencing parents and teachers. 

‘The only question that remains is how we can choose 
the best point of attack, what method we are to Gnd to 
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develop children to that they can stand the tasks and prob- 
Jems of later life. Perhaps we could train all the parents? 
‘But no; this proposal does not give us much bope. Parents 
are hard to get hold of, and the parents who need train- 
‘ing the most are the very people whom we never sec. We 
could not reach them and so we must lock for another 
way. Perhaps we could catch all the childrea, lock them 
up, put chem under probation and keep careful guard 
over them the whole time? This daca not sem a much 
better proposal. One way there is, however, a way which 
is practicable and promises a real solution. We can make 
teacher the instruments of our socal progress: we cin 
train our teachers to correct enstakes made in che Family, 
to develop and apread the socal interest of the children 
towards others. This is an entirely natural development 
of the tchool. Bectuse the Family is not able to bring up 
the children for all the tasks of later life, mankind has 
ceatablished schools 25 the prolonged arm of the family. 
Why should we not use the school to make marikiod more 
sociable, more codperative, and more interested in human, 
welfare? 

‘You will see that our activity must be based upon the 
following ideas. I will put them very brefy. All the ad- 
‘vantages which we enjoy in our present culture have been 
made posible by the efforts of people who have contrib 
‘uted, If individuals have not been colpersti 
hicen interested in others, have made no contribution to 
the whole, their whale life has been futile, they have dis- 
appeared and left no trace behind them, Only the work 
of those men who have contributed survived. Their spirit 
continues and their spirit is eternal. If we make this the 
basis for our teaching of children, they will grow in a 
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‘natural liking for cobperative work. If they ere confronted 
with difficulties they will not weaken; but they will be 
‘trong enough to fare even the mest dificult problems 
and salve chem to the common benefit. 


CHAPTER X 


Ocewpation 


‘The three tio in which human beings arc bound set the 
tree problems of life; but none of these problems can be. 
solved separately; each of them demands 2 succemful 
approach to the other two. The frst tie set the problem 
of occupation. We are fiving oa the surface of this planet, 
with only the resources of this planet, with the fertility 
of ics wil, with its mineral wealth and with its climate 
and atmosphere, It has always been the task of mankind 
to find the right answer to the problem these conditions 
et os; und even to-day we canzot think chat we bave 
Found « sulcient answer, Ta every age mankind had 
arrived at a certain level of solution, but it was always 
necessary to atrive for improvement aod further soom- 
plishments, 

‘The best means of solving this problem which we 
porsets comes from the solution of the second problem. 
‘The second tie in which men are boved is that they belong 
to the human race and are living in nstocntion with others 
Of their kind. ‘The attitude and behavior of = buman being 
‘would be altogether different if be were the only one of 
his kind alive on earth. We have always to reckon with 
others, to adapt ounteSves to others and to interest our- 
‘elven in them. This problem ia best solved by friendahip, 
social feeling and cobperution. With the solution of this 
problem we have an incalculable advance towards the 
olution of the Sst. 
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Tt was only because men learned to cobperate that we 
could make the great discovery of the division of labor; 
a dixcovery which is the chief security for the welfare of 
mankind. To preserve human life would ast be possible 
if each individea! attempted to wrest a living from the 
earth by himself with no co8peration and no renults of 
codperation in the past. Througts the division of labor we 
an use the results of many diferest kinds of training 
and organize many diferent abilities so that all of them 
contribute to the commoa welfare and guarantee relief 
from. insecurity and increased opportunity for all the 
members of society. St is true that we cannot boast of 
having achieved everything that could be done; and 
cannot pretend that the division of labor has reached i 
most fruitful development. But every attempt to solv 
the problem of occupation must take place within this 
framework of the human division of labor and the cobp- 
erative effort to contribute by our work to the advantage 
of others also. 

Some people attempt to evade this problem of occo- 
pation; to do no work or to occupy themselves outide 
of common human interests. We shall always find, how- 
ever, that if they dodge this problem, they will in fact 
be claiming support from their fellows In one way of 
another they will be living on the labor of others without 
making a contribution of their own. This it the style of 
life of the pampered child: to demand whenever % prob- 
Tem frees him that it should be solved for him by the 
efforts of his fellows; and itis chie@y the pampered child 
‘whe holds buck the codperation of mankind and throws 
unfair burdens on those who are actively engaged ia 
solviog the problems of life. 








occupation: evry 


‘The third te of  buman being is that be is 2 member 
of ene of the two seaes and not of the other. On his ap- 
proach to the other vex and the Fulfillment of his sexual 
réle depends his part in the continuance of mankied. This 
relationship berween the two sexes also sets a problem; 
1nd it, 00, ca problem which cannot be solved apart fromm 
the other two problems. For a succesful solution of the 
problem of love and marrage, an cccupation contributing 
to the division of labor i necemary, aswell as a good and 
frendly cootuct with other human being. As we bave 
already seen, in our ows day, the highest solution for this 
Problem, the salution mott coherent with the demands 
of soaety and of the division of labor, is monogamy, In 
the way in which an individual answers this problem the 
degree of hia cobperation cas always be seen. These three 
problems are never found apart; they all throw cow 
Tights on ose another a solution of one helps towards the 
solution of the others; and indeed we can say that they 
are all axpects of the tame situation and the same prob 
Jera-— the necestity for a buman being to preserve Life, 
and to further life, in the environment in which he finds 
humself. 

‘Here we might repeat that 2 woman who contributes to 
the life of mankind by the occupation of motherhood is 
taking ts high 2 place in the division of human labor 38 
any ane else could take. If she is interested in the lives 
of her children and is paving the way for them to become 
fellow men, if she is spreading their interests and train- 
ing them ta codperste, her work is so valuable thet it can 
never be rightly rewarded. In our own culture the work 
of a mother is undervalved and often regarded as 2 not 
very attractive or estimable occupation, It is paid only in- 
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directly and 2 woman who makes i ber main ecrupetion 
is generally placed in a poaition of exonamic dependence. 
‘The success of the family, however, rests equally upan 
the work of the mother and the work of the father. 
‘Whether the mother keeps hoose or works independently, 
hher work as x mother does not play a lower réle than che 
work of her husband. 

‘A mother is the free inflvence in the development of 
ther children’s cooupational interests, The efforts und train- 
ing of the first four or five years of life are decisive for 
the child's main sphere of action in adult life. If ever 1 
awa allled on for wocational guidance, I always ask how 
the individual began and what be was interested in during 
his first years. His memories of ths period show con- 
lusively what he has trained himself for most continu- 
‘ously: they reveal his prototype and his underlying scheme 
vf apperception. To the importance of first memories J 
shal return Tater on. 

‘The next step for taining is made by the schools; and. 
T believe that our schoals now are giving more attention 
to the future occupation of the chuld, to training his hands, 
cats and eyes, bis faculties and functions. Such training is 
ts import os the teaching of weil sober, We should 
not forget, however, that the teaching of subjects is also 
important for the child's occupational development. In 
Inter life we often hear people say that they have for- 
gotten the Latin or French which they learned at school; 
bat, perhaps, all the same, it was not x mistake to teach 
these subject. Te the study of all these subjects, we have 
found, through the combined experience of the past, an 
excellent occasion to train all the functions of the mind. 
There are modern schools which pay much attention to 
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cruftamamahip acd handiwork; and in this way, €00, we 
can increase the experience of a child and raise his elf 
confidence, 

‘A child's development ia much simpler if be knows 
fram his childhood onwards the occupation which be 
‘would like to take up in later life. 1F we ask chiliren what 
they mootd Ike to be, roost of them will give an answer. 
Their answers are not clearly considered; and when they 
say chat they want to be eroplane pilots or engine drivert 
they do not know why they are choosing this ocrupstion. 
tis our task to recognize the usderlying motives, to see 
the way they are striving, what is pushing them forward, 
‘where they are placed, their goal of superiority and how 
they feel they can make it concrete. The answer they 
sive thows os ocly one kind of occupation which seem to 
them to repressat superiority; but fram this occupation 
we cat tee also other opportunities for helping them to 
reach their goal. 

‘A child of twelve or fourteen should already know 
‘much more of the oocupation which he will follows and. 
Tam always sorry to hear at this age that x chuld does 
not know what he withes to be in later fe, His apparent 
lack af ambition does not mean that be kan no interest 
at all. He is probably extremely ambitious and act cov 
‘ageous ecough to mentica what his ambitions are. In 
such a case we must take pains to fiod out his chief interest 
and training. Some childres, when they finish high schoo! 
at the age of sixteen, are still ussercled over their future 
cccupation. Often they are illiant pupils but have no 
idea of how their life will continue. These children we 
can recognize to be very umbizious bat not 
‘tive. They have not felt cheir way ia the di 
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and they cannot find in time a concrete method of ful- 
filling their ambitions. It is ches an advantage to ask chil- 
dren early what their occupation is going to be; and I 
often put this question in schools so that the children are 
Ted to consider the point and cxnnot forget the problem oF 
with to hide their answer. I ask them also why they have 
selected this occupation asd 2 am often told very reveal- 
ing detaile In a child's choice of an cccupation we can 
observe his whole style of life. He is showing us the main 
direction of his striving and what he values most in life. 
‘We must fet him value as he chooses; since we ourselves 
have no means of saying which ocoupacion is higher and 
which is lower. If he really does his work and occupies 
himself in a contribution to others, he is on the eame level 
‘of usefulness as any one cle. His only task is to train 
himself, try to support himself, and set his interest in 
the framework of the division of labor. 

There are some people who cold choose any otcupa- 
tion and never be satisfied. What they wish is not an occu 
pation but an easy guaruntce of superiority, They do not 
‘wish to meet the problems of life, since they feel that it 
is unfair of life to offer them problems at all. ‘These, 
again, are the pampered children wha wish to be sup- 
ported by others. Perhaps a great majority of men and 
‘women ate really interested ia the direction in which they 
have trained themselves in the frst four or five years and. 
‘cannot forget these interests; but they have felt compelled 
‘by economic considerations or by the pressure of their 
parents to take a different direction and engage in an 
‘occupation which docs not interest them. This i 
sign of the importance of childhood tra 
child’s first memories we sce an interest in visual things, 
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‘we can conchade that he will be more apt for a2 occupa 
tion in which he can use his eyes. In vocational guidance, 
firm memories should be considered very important, A 
chuld mentions impressions of same one talking to him, 
of the sound of the wind or of a bell ringing. We know 
that he isan acoustic type aod we can guess that he might 
‘be suited for some profession connected with music, In 
other recollections we can ace impressions of enovement. 
‘These are individuals who demand more activity; per- 
hapa they would be interested in occupations which de- 
‘manded outside labor or travel. 

One of the more frequent strivings is the attempt to 
excel other members of the family; and especially to go 
farther than the father or mother. This can be a very 
valuable striving; we are glad to see an advancement 
‘on the porition of older generations and, to @ certiin de~ 
Agree, if child wishes to surpass the achievements of hit 
father in his own occupation, his father's experience ean 
provide him with an excellent start. Often « child born 
into a family where the father was a policeman has the 
ambition of being a lawyer or a judge. If hus father is em- 
ployed in the office of a doctor, the child wants to be a 
doctor himself. If the father is a teacher, the child wants 
to be & professor at a university. 

By watching childres we can often see them training. 
or an occupation in adult hfe. Sometimes, for example, 
a child wishes to be a teacher; and we can sotice how he 
‘beings younger children together and plays schoo) with 
them, The games of children can give us & hint of their 
interests. A gir] who Jooks forward to being a mother will 
play with dotls and train herself to a greater interest in 
babies. This interest in training to take the rile of & 
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mother should be encouraged and we seed cot be afraid 
of giving litte girls dolls ta play with. Some people feel 
chat if we give them dolls we are distracting them from 
reality; but ia fact they are training themselves in identi 
fication and in fulfilling the tasks of a mother. It is valu- 
able that they should begin so early in life; since if they 
‘ame to train when it was too late, their interest would 
already have crystallized, Many children show great 
mechanical and technical interest, and this, t00, is a prom 
{ae of 1 fruitful oocupatioe in later life if they can accom- 
plish what they with, 

There are sill other children who never wish to be 
placed in « leading position. Their chief interest is to find 
1 leader to look up to, another child or adult to whom 
they can subordinate themselves, This is not « very favor- 
able development and 1 should be plessed if we could 
decrease much submissive tendencies. If we cannot stop 
‘them, such children will be unable to take x leading posi- 
tion in later life and of their own accord will chose posi 
tions where they have the tasks of & minor ofBcial, where 
their work is routine work and where everything which 
they should do is prescribed for them. 

Children who meet the problem of sickness or death 
swithout preparation always remain with = great interest 
in these facts, They wish to be doctors, nurses or chernists, 
‘Their srivings, I believe, should be encouraged, since 1 
have always found that children with such interest who 
became doctors began their training very early and had a 
‘great liking for their profession. Sometimes an experience 
of death cas be compensated in, another way, The 
will have the ambition to survive death through artistic 
or literary creation; or be may become devoutly religious. 
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‘The mistaken training of avoiding an occupation, being 
iveracted or lary, also begin carly in fe. When we see 
such 2 child heading foc difficulties in later Ife, we muse 
find out the reasons for his mistake in a sdeatiGc way 2od 
try to correct him by scientific means. If we lived on & 
planet which offered ux everything we necded without 
work, it would perhaps be a virtue to be lazy and a vice 
to be industrious. As far as we can understand from our 
relation to our own planet, earth, the logieal answer to the 
problem of conupation, the only answer in accordance with 
‘common sente, is that we should work, cogperate and con- 
tribute. This has always been felt in the intuitions of man- 
land: we can see its necessity, sow, from the scientiéc 
angle. 

‘The training from early childhood has always been evi- 
dent in gersuses; and I believe that the question of geauis 
‘an throw light on the whole subject, Mankind only calls 
those individuals geniuses who have contributed much to 
the common welfare. We cannot imagine a genius who has 
left no advantage to mankind behind him. The atts tre 
the product of the most co8perative of all individuals, 
and the great geniuses of mankind have raised the whole 
level of our culture, Homer in his poems makes mention 
of only three colors; and these three had to serve for all 
discriminations. Doubtless at the time, people could notice 
more differences; but it was not necessary to name them, 
the diferences seemed so slight. Who has taught us 
to distinguish all the calors which we can now name? We 
must sy that it is the work of artists and painters, Com- 
posers have reficed our bearing to an extraordinary de- 
agree. If we speak now in harmonious toner instead of in 


the rough tones af primitive mankind, if i the musicians 
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who have taught us; it is they who have enriched our 
Irinds end taugh¢ us to train our functions. Who increased 
the depths of our feelings and taught us to speck better 
and to understand better? These were the poet, It is they 
who have enriched our language, made it more flexible 
and adapted it to all the purpases of Life. There can be 
fo question but that geniuses fave bees the most codpera- 
tive of all human beings, In some aspects of their be- 
havior and their attitude we could perhaps not see their 
cobperative ability; but we can see it ia the whole pic- 
ture of their lives It was not 90 easy for them (0 codp- 
cere 8 for other. They went a dificult way and they 
‘had many obstacles to contend with. Often they otarted 
with gravely imperfect organs. In almost ul! outstanding 
people we find some organ imperfection; and we gather 
‘the impression that they were sorely confronted at the 
beginning of life but struggled and overcame their diffi- 
calies, We can notice expecially how early they fixed 
interests and how hard they trained themselves in 
their dtuldhood. They sharpened their senses, 60 that 
they could make contact with the problems of the world 
and understand them. From this early training we can 
conclude that their art and their genius was their own 
creation, not an undeserved gift of nature or inberitance. 
‘They strove and we are blessed. 

This early striving is the beat foundation for later 
‘nuccesa. Suppose we have « girl of three or four who has 
‘been left alone, She begins to sew a hat for her doll. 
‘When we see her at work we tell her what 2 nice hat 
it is and suggest how it could be made still better. The 
Title girl is encouraged and stimulated. She increases her 
strivings and her skill, But suppose we had said, “ Put that 
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needle dowal You will burt yourelf. There's no nced 
for you to make x hat at all. We'll go out and buy you a 
far weer ove.” She would give up her stivings, If we 
empared the two girls in later Life we shold find that 
the first had developed her artisdc taste xnd wa inter- 
cexed in working: the second would sor know what to 
cdo with herself and ahe would think that she could always 
‘buy better things than the could make. 

Hf the value of money is overstresed in faruly Ife, the 
chitdren willbe tempted to look atthe pecblem of occupa 
tion only in the light of the money they can make. This 
ise great mistakes for such a child does net follow an 
interest ia which he conenbutes to mankind, That every 
‘one should carn his nang is a truth; and i 1 trv, also, 
that we find people who neglect ths point and make them 
selves a charge on others. But if 2 child is only intrested 
Jn mating money he car exsily lose the path of coopers 
ftom and lock only after his own advantages, If 12 make 
swoney ”is hit only goal and no social interest bound up 
wth it} there is no possible reason why he should not 
make money by robbing and swindling ther people. Even 
Af the position 1 not so extreme but theres oaly a small 
degree of social interest combined with the goal, the sndi- 
vidual may make plenty of money bat his activines will 
not be of much advantage to ht fellows. In our compl 
‘cated times, tis posible to be successful along these lines 
aed to become sich, Even 2 mistaken way may sometimes 
stem to be succesful in one point. We need not be aston- 
ished; and we cannet hald out a promite that an individ 
ual who goes through life with che right attitude wilt 
eet immediate success, We can promite, however, that 
Ihe will keep his courage and will sot lose his self-esteem. 
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‘An ocaupation axa sonsetimes be used to evade and be 
made into an excuse for evading the problems of society 
‘nd love. Very often in our socal Lfe an exaggeration of 
activity in butiness can be chosen as 2 means to get rid 
of the problem of love and marriage. Sometimes we find 
it med as an exruse for failure. A man devotes himself 
furiously to hie busicess, and thinks, “I have no time to 
spare for my marriage, and so I am not cesporsible For ite 
wohappineas.” Ie i expecially frequent amongst neurotice 
hat these two problems of society and love are the prob- 
lems that they try to evade. They make no approach to 
the other sex or they make wrong approaches. They have 
no friends and they do not interest themselves io other 
people. But they are corupied day and night with cheir 
‘business. They think of it and dream of it in bed. They 
chrow themselves iato x tension; and in dheir tension the 
neurotic symptom spears; stomach irritation or tome 
‘wh trouble, They feel now that their stomach trouble 
excuses them from meeting the problems of society and 
Jove. In other cases the man is always changing his occu 
pation, He can always think of an cccupation which would 
‘sit him better. To the end it appears thet he 3 not ooca- 
pied at all; be is always vacillating from one thing to 
nother. 


‘Ovr Gest point with problem children is to nd out 
their main interest. Through this i s easier to encourage 
them on the whale. In cxses of young people whe have not 
been able to settle on an occupation, or older people who 
have been ocmupational failures, their real interest should 
‘be found out and used, in the right hands, to give them vo- 
‘ational guidance, combined with an effort to Gnd them 
employment. This is not always easy. In our own time the 
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agrext mumber of unemployed is a matter for alarm. This 
4S not the right expression for a time in which people are 
‘eying to improve exiperation. I believe therefore that 
everybody who Bas seen the importance of cobperation 
should strive to ace that there are 0 unemployed indi 
viduals, chat work is open to everybody who wants 
‘We may be helped in this way by furthering move- 
ments for training schools, technical schools and adult 
education. Many of the unemployed are untrained and 
unskilled. Some of them, perhaps, have aot been inter- 
sted im social Life. Ie is 8 great burden for mankind to 
have untrained members of society and members who 
are not interested in the common welfare. These people 
really feel themsetves backward aod at « disedvantage; 
and we can understand it if untrained and unskilled people 
make up a large proportion of criminals, neurotics and 
suicides. Because of their lack of training, they lag in the 
rear of mankind, All parents and teachers and al} who 
are interested in the Future development and improve- 
ment of-mantind should make efforts that all chukiren 
are beter trained and that such a great number of them 
do not come into adult life with no special place in the 
division of laboc. 





CHAPTER X1 
Man ond Feller Mon 


The oldest striving of mankind is for men to join with 
‘their fellow men. It is through interest in our fellow 
‘men that all the progress of our race has been made. The 
family in an organization in which interest in other people 
essential and as far back as we can go into our history 
we find this tendency for human beings to group them- 
‘tclves in families, Primitive tribes held themselves to- 
{gether by common symbols, and the purpose of the symbol 
‘was to unite men with their fellows in cooperation, The 
simplest primitive religion is the worshup of a totem. One 
{group would worship a lnard, another a bull or serpent. 
Thote who worshipped the same totem lived together 
and codpersted, and each member of the group felt him- 
self a brother of the other members. These primitive cus- 
toms were one of the greatese steps of mankind in fixing 
and stabilizing codperation. On the festival of these 
pronitive religions, every man who worshipped the lizard 
would join his fellows, and they would discuss together 
questions of the harvest, and of how they could defend 
themselves against animals and the powers of the ai 
‘This was the meaning of the festival, 

Marriage was regarded as an affair in which the inter- 
sts of the whole group were involved. Each brother who 
worshipped the same totem had to Gnd his partner out- 
side of his group, in accordance with socal restritions. 
We should still be realized that love and marriage are not 
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private affairs, but commoc tubs is which the whole of 
mankind should tabe part in mind and spirit. There is a 
certain responsitility a marrying, since it ia « tank expected 
by the whole of society, and the whole of society in in- 
terested that Dealthy childres ehould be born and that 
they should be brought up ia the episi of colperation. All 
mankind should, therefore, be willing to cabperate in 
‘every marriage. “The means of primitive vocietis, their 
totems and their elaborate systems to control marriage, 
muy now seem to us ridiculous, but their importance in 
their time can bardly be overrated; and thele real end was 
to increase human codperttion. 

‘The moet important task imposed by religion has always 
‘been, Love thy neighbor.” Here again, in another form, 
‘we have the sume striving to increase interet in our fellow 
men. It interesting, too, that now from x xdentitc wand 
point we can confirm the value of this striving. The pary- 
pered child asks vs, “ Why should 1 Jove my neighbor? 
Does my neighbor love me?” and so reveals his lack of 
training in cobperation and his interest in himself. Tt ig 
the individual who is not interested in his fellow men 
‘who has the greatest diffrulties in life and provides the 
‘greatest injury to others Ie is from among each individ 
‘uals that all human failures spring. There are many reli- 
gions and confessions which try in their own way to in- 
crease cobperation; and I, for my own part, would agree 
‘with every human effort which recognized coperation 28 
the final goal. There is uo need to Sght, critidze and 
undervalue. We are not blested with the potsession of 
the absolute truth and there are several ways leading 
towards the final goal of cobperation. 

In politica we Enow that the beat meent can be abused; 
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‘bat nobedly could accomplish anything by politics if he did 
‘not create colperation. Every poltitan rust have as bis 
final goal the improvement of mankind; and the improve- 
ment of mankiod means always 2 bigher degree of cotip- 
eration. Often we are not very well equipped for judging 
which politidan of which political party can really lead 
towards improvement. Each individual judges in accord 
ance with Bis own style of Ife. But if a politial party 
creates fellow men in its own circle, we have no cause to 
resent the activity. So, to, with national movements; if 
it is the aim of those engaged in such movements to bring 
‘up the children as real fellow men and to increase socal 
feeling, they may proceed along their own traditions, wor- 
ship Uheir own nationahty, and attempt to influence and 
‘change the laws as they think best: we should noe dnagree 
with their effort. Class movernent, alto, is group move~ 
rent and codperation, and, if its goal isthe improvement 
of mankind, we should aver! prejudice. o all movements 
should be judged only in accordance with their ability to 
further interest ia our fellow men and we shall find that 
there are many ways to help in increasing codperstion. 
Perhaps there are better and worse ways; Dut, if the goal 
of coBperation is granted, itis useless to attack one method 
because it may not be the best. 

‘What we must disagree with is the view of life i 
people are looking only for what in given them, locking 
‘only for a personal advantage. This is the greatest con- 
cxivable obstzde to individual and common progrest, Ie 
is only through oor interest in our fellows that any of 
‘our human capecities develop. To speak, te read and write 
all presuppose a bridge with other men. Language itself 
ia 2 common creation of mankind, the result of social in- 
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terest. Understanding is 2 common matter, not a private 
function. To understand is to understand as we expect 
that everybody should understand. It is to connect our- 
selves in a common meaning with other people, to be con 
trolled by the common sease of all mankind. 
There are some people who are eceking mainly for 
‘their own interests and for personal superiority. They give 
vate mcaning to lifes Ife should exist for them alone. 
‘hia is vo understanding, however; it i an opinion which 
xo one else in the whole wide world could share. We find, 
therefere, thar suck people are unable to connect them” 
selves with their fellow meo. Oftes when we exe x child 
who his trained towards interest in himself, we Gnd that 
he has a hangdog or vacant look in his face; and. we can 
tee something of the same look in Uke faces of criminals 
or of the insane. They are not using their eyes to connect 
with others. They are not seeing in the same way. Some 
times such children and adults will not even fook at their 
fellow beings; they ture their eyes away and look else- 
here. The tame failure of connection is shown in many 
neurotic symptoms; very noticeably, for example, in com- 
pltive blushing, in stammering, in impotence or pre- 
mature ejrculation. These all reveal an inability to join 
‘with otber human beings, rising from x lack of interest in 
them. 
The highest degree of isolation is represented by in- 
sanity. Even insanity ia not incurable if the interest in 
others can be aroused; bat it represents x grexter distance 
from fellow men thea any other expression except, per- 
haps, suicide It is an art to cure such cases, and a very 
ifficule art, We must win the patient back to cotpere- 
tion; and we can do it onfy by patience and the kindliest 
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and fciendFest manner. Once I was ailled in to do what 
Teould for a girl with domaniie pracox. She had muffered 
from this condition far eight years asd for the last two 
years had been in an asylum. She barked like a dog, spat, 
tore her clothes and tried to eat her handkerchief. We xn 
see how far she had turned away from interest in human 
Deings. She wanted to play the rble of dog and we axa 
understand this, She felt that her mother had treated ber 
asa dogs and perbaps she was saying, “The more I sor 
cof human beings, the more I should like to be « dog.” 
spoke to her on eight succemive days and she did not 
answer a word. I contnued to speak to her and after thirty 
days she began to tlk i 4 confused and unintelligible 
‘way. I was a friend to her and she was encouraged. 

3f 0 patent of this type is encournged he does not know 
‘what 10 do with his courage. Hrs resistance against his 
fellow mes is very strong. We can predict the conduct 
the mall try when ins courage comes back to some degree 
but he still does not wish to be coOperative. He is like a 
problem child: he will try to be a nuisance: he will breale 
anything he can lay hands on, or he will hit the attendant. 
‘When I next spoke to this gurl she hit me. I had to con 
suder what I should do. The only answer that would sur- 
prise her was to put up no resistance. You can imagine the 
irl.— she was not a gael of great physical strength. I let 
her hit me and looked friendly, Tas she did not expect, 
it took away every challenge from her. She soll did not 
know what to do with her reawakened courage. She broke 
iy window and cut her hand on the glas. I did. not re- 
prosch her, but bandaged her band. The usual way of 
meeting auch violence, to confine her and lock her in her 
soon, Was the wrong way. We murt act differently if we 
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wish to win this girl. It isthe greatest mistake to expect 
an insane person to act a8 a normal person. Alrmost every 
‘one is annoyed and srritated because the intane do not 
respond like ordinary beings. They do not ext, they tear 
their clothes, and so on. Let them do it. There is no other 
posibitty of helping them. 

‘After this, the girl recovered. A year paned and she 
had continued perfcetly bealthy. Ove day when I had 
to vist the asylum in which she had been confined, 1 met 
her on the way. What are you doing?” she asked me. 
“Come with me,” I answered. Tara going to the asylum 
where you kved for two years” We went to the asylum 
together and 1 asked for the doctor who had treated her 
there. 1 suggested that he should talk with her while 1 
‘aw nother patent. When T came back, the doctor was 
very much out of temper. “She i perfectly healthy,” 
he rad, ut there is one thing about her that displeases 
ime, She does not hice me.” I sbll see ths girl from time 
to time and she has remained in good health for ten years. 
She earns her own Living, t reconaled to her fellows, and. 
ro one who saw her would helieve that he had ever 
suffered from insanuty. 

Two conditions which reveal with especial clarity the 
distance from other hurman bemgs are paranoia and melan- 
hola. In paranoia the patent accuses all mankind; he 
thinks that his fellow men are organized in a conspiracy 
agninst him. In melancholi, the paticat accuses himself 
he says, for example, “1 bave ruined my whole family”, 
or “have lost alll my money and my children must 
starve.” If a person accuses himself, however, this is 
only the outside face he shows; he is really accusing 
others. A woman of much prominence and influence, for 
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example, had an accident and could no longer continue 
‘with her socal activities. She had three davghters who 
had married and she felt very much alone. About the 
same time abe lost her husband. She had been pampered 
before and she-tried to replace what she had lost. She 
began to travel abroad in Europe. She no longer felt 23 
important as she had been, however, and while she was 
in Europe she began to suffer from melancholia. Her 
friends left her. Melancholia is a disorder which is a 
great trial for those in the environment. Sbe cabled for 
her daughters to come, but each of them had an excuse 
tand none of them came over to her. When she returned 
hhome, her most frequent words were, “My daughters 
have been v0 very bond,” Her daughters had left her 
alone, they had let a nurse take care of her, and now that 
she had come back they visited her only at intervals, We 
cannot take her words at their surface valve. They are 
aan accusation, and every ane who knew the aarcumstances 
Id know that they were an accumtion. Melancholia 
in Mike a long-continued rage and reproach against others, 
though for the purpose of gaining care, sympathy and 
support, the patient seems only to be dejected about his 
own guile A melancholiac’s first memory is generally 
sometbing like this. “1 remember I wanted to he 09 the 
couch, but my brother was lying there. 1 cried so much 
that he had to leave.” 

Mclancheliacs are often inched to revenge themselves 
by committing sucide, and the doctor's first care is to 
avoid giving them an excuse for suicide. I myself try to 
relieve the whole tension by proposing to them, as the 
Gest rule-in treatment, “Never do anything you don’t 
” This scems to be very modest, but I believe that 
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it goes to the root of the whole trouble. If x melaschaliae 
is able to do anything he wants, whom can he accuse? 
‘What has he got to eeveage himielf for? “IF you want 
‘to gp to the theater,” 1 tell him, “ oF to go on & holiday, 
do it. If you find on the way that you don’t want toy 
stop i” lt is the best situation any one could be in. Te 
gives « satisfaction to his serving for superiority. He is 
Iike God and can do what be pleases. On the other band, 
it does not ft very easily into his style of life. He wants 
to dominate and accuse others and if they agree with him 
there is no way of dominating them. This rule i u great 
tebe and I have never had a suicide among my patients 
It is understood, of course, that if is best to have some 
fone to watch sch @ patient, and some of my patients have 
aot been watched as closely as 1 should have liked. $0 
ong as there is an obscrver, there is no danger. 

Generally the patient reples, “But there is nothing 
1 like doing.” I have prepared for this answer, because 
T have heard it 20 oftes, Then refrain from dcing any~ 
thng you dislike”, 1 say. Sornetimes, however, be will 
reply, I should like to stay in bed all day.” I know that, 
if Lallow it, be will no longer want to do it. 1 know that, 

im, he will start a war. [always agree. 

‘one rule, Another attacks thee style of life oil 
swore directly. I tell them, © You can be cured in fourteen 
days if you follow this prescription. ‘Try ta think every 
ay how you can please some oce.” See what this means 
to them. They are occupied with the thought, How cit 
T worry some one. The answers are very interesting. 
‘Some say, This will be very easy for me. I have done 
it all my lifec* They bave never done it. 1 ak them to 
thinkit over. They da not think it over. I tell them, “ You 
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tan Make use of all the time you spead whe you are 
‘umble to go to leep by thinking bow you can please some 
one, and it will be « big step forward in your health.” 
‘When I ace them next day, ask therm, “Did you think 
‘over what I suggested? ” They snswer, “Last night I 
‘went to alcep 48 soon a8 [got inte bedi® All this must 
be done, of course, in a modest, friendly manner, withewt 
a hint of superiority. 

Others will answer, “(1 could never do it. I am 20 
worried.” I tell them, Don’t stop worrying; but at the 
‘ame time you can think now and then of others” I want 
to direct their interest always towards theis fellows. Many 
say, “ Why should I please others? Others do not try 10 
please me.” * You must think of your health”, 1 answer. 
“The others wall suBer later on It is extremely rarely 
dat I have found a pavent who said, “1 have thought 
over what you suggested.” All my efforts are devoted 
towards increasing the sooal terest of the patient. T 
iknow that the real reason for his malady is his lack of 
‘operation and I want him to see it too. AS soon as he 
fan connect himself with tus fellow men on an equal 
and coBperative footing, he is cured. 

‘Asother dear caumple of a Inck of social interest is 
the so-called * criminal negligence.” A man lets a lighted 
match fall and starts a forest fire. Or, a8 in a recent case, 
4 worker leaves a cable stretched across a road when he 
‘goes hame for the day; an automobnle runs into it snd 
the ocaupants are killed, In neither case did the individual 
soean any harm. He does not seem to be guilty in a moral 
‘sense for the actua! dimster. But he has not been trained 
in thinking of other people; he does not epontancoualy 
take precautions to secure their wefety. It ina higher degree 
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‘of the sume lack of cobperation that we see in untidy 
children and in people who stand on other people's toes, 
Ibreak dishes and plates, or knock ornaments off the man- 
telabelf, 

Intereat in our fellow men i trained in the home and 
the school; end we have seca already what hindrances may 
be putin the way of child's development. Socal feeling 
‘not, perbsps, an inherited instinct; but the potentiality 
for social feeling is inherited. This potentiahty is de- 
veloped in accordance with the mother’s skill and her 
incerese in the child, and in accardance with the child's 
awa judgment of his environment. If he feela that other 

are homtile, if be fecls that he is surrounded by 
‘enemies and has his back against the wall, we cannot cx- 
pect him to make friends and to be 2 good friend him- 
‘elf, If he feels that others ahould be fus slaves, he wall 
wish, not to coatribute to others, but to rule them. If he 
1 interested in his own seneabons end i his physical iri- 
tations and discomforts, he will shot himself off from 
society, 

‘We have seen how itis best for x child to feel himself 
‘an equal part of his famdy and to take an intercst in all 
the other members. We have seen that the parents should 
themselves de good friends to each other and should 
hhave good and intimate friendships in the outer world. 
In thin way their duldren come to feel that trustworthy 
hhuman beings exist outside the family, also, We have 
secn how, in the school, the child should fel himself a 
part of the class, « fered to the other children and able 
to rely on their friendship. Life in the farily and life at 
‘school are preparations for a larger whole. Their aim is 
‘to educate the child to be a fellow man, an equal part of 
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the whole of mankind. Only in these conditions will he 
preserve his courage and meet the problems of life with- 
‘out tension, finding solutions for them which increase the 
‘welfare of others. 

If he can be 2 good friend to all men and contribute 
to them by useful work and by a happy marrage, he will 
never feel inferior to others or defeated by them. He 
will feel that he 1s at home in the universe, in a friendly 
place, meeting people he likes and equal to all his difi- 
culues. He will feel, “This world is my world. 1 must 
act and organize, not wast and expect.” He will be wholly 
sure that the present time is only one time in the history 
‘of mankind, and that he belongs to the whole human 
process;— past present and furures but he will feel also 
that this is the time io which be can fulfill bis creative 
‘tasks and make bis own contribution to human develop- 
ment, It is true that there are evils and difficulties and 
prejudices and disasters in this world, but itis our own 
‘world and its advantages and disadvantages are our own. 
10's our world to work in and improve and we can hope 
that if any one takes up his tasks in the right way he 
‘an do his part in improving it. 

To take up his tasks means to assume responsibility for 
solving the three problems of life in 2 eoBperative way. 
AM! that we demand of a human being, and the highest 
Praise that we can give him, is that he should be 2 good 
fellow worker, 4 friend to al! other men, and a true part- 
ner in love and marriage. If we are to put it in « word, wo 
stay say that be should prove himself a fellow man. 








CHAPTER XII 
Love and Marriage 


In 2 certain district of Germany there is an old custom 
for tesung whether an engaged couple are suited for 
married bfe together. Before the wedding ceremony, the 
Tide and bridegroom are brought to e clearing where 1 
tee trunk has been cut down. Flere they are given & two- 
handed saw and set to work to saw the trunk across. By 
this test it is found out how far they are willing to cop- 
crate with each other. Ie sa task fortwo people. If there 
4s no tru berwoen therm, they will tug against each other 
and accomplish nothing. If ane of them wishes to take 
the lead and do everything by himself, then, eves if the 
other gives way, the tusk will toke twice as long. They 
roust both have initiative, but thei initiatives must cam 
bine together. These German villagers have recogaized 
that oofperation is the chief prereuisite for marriage, 

1f 1 were asked to say what love and marriage mean, I 
toad ge te follwing defiant 


wT re, wth flint, mings i te main 
timate devotion towards « partner of the other vex, ex 
preted in physical attract, in comradeship, nad in the 
Aecision to have children. It can easly be shown that love 
and marriage are one side of colperation —not 4 cofp- 
tration for the welfare of two pertoms only, but # colp- 
ration alig for the welfare of mankind” 

‘This ctandpoint, that love and marriage are # cobpera- 
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tion for the welfare of mankind, throws light on every 
spect of the problem. Even physica! attraction, the mont 
importaat of all human serivings, has been a most neces 
sary development for mankind. Ax 1 have explained 20 
often, mankind, suffering from imperfect organs, has been 
none too well equipped for life ox the crust of this poor 
planet, earth, The chief way to preserve human life was 
to propagate its hence our fertiluy and the continual 
striving of physical attraction. 

In our own days, we find dificulties and dissensions 
arising over all the pesblems of love. Married couples are 
confronted with these daffcultes, parents are concerned 
with them, dhe whole of society is involved in them. If 
we are trying, therefore, to come to a right conclusion, 
‘our approach must be quite without prejudice. We must 
forget what we bave learned aod try to investigate, #8 
far a we can, without letting other considerations inter 
fere with 2 full and free discussion. 

‘Lda not mean that we can judge the problem of love 
and marriage as af t were an entirely isolated problem, 
‘A human being can never be wholly free in this way: he 
can never reach solutions for bis problems purely along 
the line of his private ideas. Every human being is bound 
by definite ties; his development twhes place with x 
definite framework and he rust conform his decsions to 
this framework, These three main ties are set by the facts 
that we are living in one particular place in the universe 
and must develop with the limits end ponibilites which 
cour crcumstanecs set us; that we are living among others 
of our own Find to whom we must learn to adapt our- 
selves; and that we are living in two sexes with the Future 
of our race dependent on the relations of these two sexes, 
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Te is cary to understand that if an individval is inter- 
cated in hia fellows and in the welfare of mankind, every- 
‘ting le docs will be guided by the interests of his fellows, 
and he will try to salve the problem of love and marriage 
1s if the welfare of others were involved. He does not 
need to know that he it trying to salve it in thi way. 
TE you ask him, he will perhaps be unable to give a xien~ 
tific account of bia aims. Bur be will spontansomly seek 
‘the welfare and improvement of mankind and this interest 
‘Wil be visible in all his activities 

‘There are other human beings who are aot #9 much 
concerned with the welfare of mankind. Instead of taking 
their underlying view of hfe What can I contribute 
to my fellows?” “How an I Gt in as pat of the 
‘whole? ®, chey ask rather, What inthe mie of life? What 
can I get out of it? What does it pay? Are other people. 
ccntidering me enough? Am I properly appreciated? ® 
Af this attitude i behind an individual's approach to life, 
hhe will try to solve the problem of love and marrage in 
the same way. He will ank always: “What can I get out 
of it? ™ 

Love is not « purely natural task, us some prychalogines 
believe, Sex is 2 drive oc instinct; but the question af love. 
and marriage is not quite imply how we are to satisfy 
this drive. Wherever we look, we find that cur drives and 
{ngtincts are developed, cultivated, refined. We have re- 
premed some of our desires and inclinations, On behalf 
of our fellow beings, we have learned how not to annoy 
ach other. We have leared how to dress ourselves and 
hhow ta be clean. Even our bunger does sot have 4 merely 
natural outlet; we have culévated tastes and manners in 
eating. Qur drives have all been adapted to our common 
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culture; they all reflect the efforts we have Jearned to 
make for the welfare of munkiod and for our life in 
amosation. 

1 we epply shia understanding to the problem of love 
aod marriage we shall sce, hove agnin, that the interest of 
the whole, the interest in mankind, must always be ic- 
volved. This interest is primary. There is no advantage is 
discusing any of the aspects of love and carriage, in 
proposing reliefs, changes, new regulations or institutions, 
before we have scen that the problem om be solved only 
ints whole coberence, oaly by considering human welfare 
as 4 whole, Perhaps we shall improve; perhaps we shall 
find completer anawers to the problem; but if we find 
better answers they will be better because they take fuller 
account of the fact that we are living in two sexes, on the 
crust of this earth, where association is necestary. In so far 
#9 our answers already take account of these conditions, 
‘the truth in them can stand for ever. 

‘When we use this approach, our frst finding in the 
Jove problem is that it isa task for two individuals. For 
many people this is bound to be a new task. To some 
degree we have been educated to werk alone; to some 
degree we have been educited to wark in a team of & 
crowd, We have generally had little experience of work- 
ing two by two. These new conditions, therefore, mise 
1 dificultys bot it is a difficulty easier to walve if 
‘these two people have been interested in their fellows, 
for then they can learn more easily to be interested in 
ach other. 

‘We could eveo may thet for = full solution of thie 
codperation of two, exch partner must be more interested. 
{nthe other than in himself. This ia the only bass on which 
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Jove and marriage cin be succesful, We shall already be 
able to see in what way many opinions of marriage and 
‘many peopomls for its reform are mistaken. If esch part- 
ner i to be more interested in the otber partner than in 
Ihinwelf, there most be equality. If there is to be 90 in- 
timate a devotion, neither partocr cin feel subdued nor 
overshadowed. Equality is only possble if both partners 
have this atstude. It should be the effort of each to case 
tnd enrich the Hfe of the otber, Ia this way each is safe, 
ach feels that he is worth while: each feels that he is 
needed. Here we find the fondamental guarantee of mar- 
riage, the fundamental meaning of bappizess in this rela- 
toa, Tt is the feeling that you are worth while, that you 
cannot be replaced, that your partner needs you, that 
{you are acting well, that you are a fellow man and a true 
friend. 

Tt is not posible for a partner in a cobperative task 
to accept a position of subservience. Two people ounnot 
live together fruitfully if one withes to rule and force 
the other to obey. In our present conditions many men 
tind, indeed, many women are convinced that it i the 
man's part ta rule and dictate, to play the leading s8le, 
to be the master. This isthe reatos why we have 90 many 
\unkappy marriages. Nobody can bear 2 position of in- 
ferlority without anger and disgust. Comrades must be 
equal, and whea people are equal, they will always find 
1 way (to cetle ther dificulties. They will agree, for ex- 
sample, in questions of having children. They know that 
1 decision for sterility involves their own part in giving 
4 pledge for the future of mankind, They will agree in 
questions of eduction; and they will be stimulated to 
solve their problems as they coma, because they lenow that 
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the children of unhappy masriages are penalized and 
‘annot develop well. 

Yn our present-day civilization people are not often 
wwell prepared for cobperation. Our training has been too 
‘much towards individual succes, towards comidering 
‘what we can get out of life rather than what we can give 
to it. It will be easily understood that where we get two 
people living together in the intimate way which mar- 
riage demazds, any failure in coBperason, ia the abdity 
to be intereated in somebody ele, will have the gravest 
renult. Most people are experiencing this close relation- 
thip for the first time. They ere unaccustomed to consult 
ing another human being?» interests and sims, desires, 
hopes and ambitions. They are not prepared for the prob- 
Jems of 2 common tack, We need not be surprised a the 
‘many mistaken which we see around us; but we can ex- 
amine the facts and learn how to avoid mistakes in the 
future. 

__ No crisis of adult life is met without previous traine 

‘we always respand in conformity with our style of 
living. The preparation for marriage is not overnight, 
Tn a child’ characteristic behavior, in hin attitudes, 
thoughts and actions, we aun see bow be is training him- 
‘elf for adul situations, In its sin features his approach 
to love is already established by the fifth or sixth year. 

Early in the development of a child we can see that 
he is already forming bis outlook on love and marriage, 
We should not ieagine that he is showing sexual prampt- 
ings in our adult sense of the term. He is making up his 
sind shout one sxpect of the general acc life of which 
he fecls himself a part. Love and marriage are factors of 
his environment: they enter into his cooseption of hin awn 
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foture. He must have some comprebension of them, take 
1up some stand about these problems, When chddren give 
sich early evidence of their interest ia the other sex 2nd 
choose for themselves the partners whom they Like, me 
should never interpret it 25 a mistake, or & nisance, or 
1 precocious eex influence. Stl] les should we dende 
tor make a joke of it. We should take 1¢ xs a step forward 
Jn their preparation for love and marriage. Instead of 
making a tlle out of it, we should rather agree with the 
child that love ia a marvelous task, a task for which he 
should be prepared, a task on behalf of the whole of man- 
tind. Thus we can implant an ideal ia the child's mind, 
and later in fe duldren will be able to meet each other 
as very well-prepared comrades and as frends in an in 
‘timate devotion. I to observe that ctldren 
are spontaneous and whole-bearted adherents of monog- 
amy; and this often in spite of the fact that the mar- 
riages of their parents are not always harmonious and 
bappy. 

T should never encourage parents to explain the physi- 
‘al relations of sex too early in kfe or to explain more 
than their children wish to Jears. You can understand. 
that the way in which a child looks on the problems of 
-arviage is of the greatest importance. If he is taught in 
2 mistaken way, be can sce them an a danger or as some- 
thing altogether Beyond him. Ia my own experience chil 
dren who were introduced to the facts of adult relations 
in early life, at four, five or six years of age, and chil- 
dren who bad prosocious experiences, are aleays more 
sared of love in later Life. Bodily attraction auggests to 
them also the idea of danger. If a child is more grown-up 
‘when he has bia first explanations and experienss, be is 
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not nearly 20 frightened: there is so much less opportunity 
for bim to make mistakes in understanding the right rela- 
tions, The key to helpfulness is never to lie to a child, 
never to evade his quetions, to understand what it be- 
hind his questions, ¢o exptaia only es cuch as he wishes 
ta learn and only 23 much as we are sure he an usder- 
stand. Offcious and intrusive information can cause great 
‘harm, In this problem of life, as in all others, it is better 
for a child to be independent and learn what he wants to 
know by his own efforts. If there is trust between biraself 
‘and his parents he can suffer no injury. He will always 
ask what he needs to know. There is 2 common supersi- 
tion that children cin be muled by the explanations of 
their comrades. 1 have never seen a child, otherwise 
healthy, who suffered harm in thin way. Chuldren do noe 
swallow everything that their schoolmates tell them: for 
the most part they ace very criti, and, if they are not 
corrtain that whar they have been told in ruc, they will 
ask their parents or their brothers and sisters. 1 must 
confers, 100, that I have often found children more deli- 
cate and tactful in these affairs than their elders. 
‘Even the physical attraction of adult life is already 
being trained ia chuldhood. The impression the child 
‘gaina With regard to sympathy and attraction, the impres- 
sos given by the members of the ocher sex is his imme- 
diate mirroundings — these are the begincings of phywical 
attraction. When « boy gains these impressions from his 
smother, bis sinters, or the girls around him, his selection 
of phypically aterntive types ia Sater life will be inBueaced 
‘by their similarity to these members of his earlier en- 
‘vironment. Sometimes he is inftuenced, aloo, by the cret- 
tions of art: everybody ia drawn in this way by an ideal 
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of pervonal beanty. Thus in later life the individoa! has 
a0 looger a free choice in the broadest sense but # choot 
only alang the lines of his training. This search for beauty 
is not « meaningless search. Our aesthetic emotions arz 
always based on & feeling for health and for the improve 
‘ment of mankind. Al! our functions, all our abilities, are 
formed ia this direction. We cannot exape it. We know 
‘an beautiful those things which look towards eternity, 
those things which are for the benefit of mankind and 
for the furure of mankiad; the symbols of the way in 
‘which we wish our children to develop. This is the beauty 
which is always drawing ws. 

Sometimes if 2 boy experiences diffialtien with his 
mother, and a gir! with her father (as happens often if 
the coBperation ia marriage is not firm), they look for 
an axtthetic type. If, for exunple, the boy's mother bas 
ragged hiro and bullied him, if be is weak and afraid of 
being dominated, be may find semually attractive only 
those women Who appear not to be dominating. Yt is 
easy for bim to make mistlkes: be can look for x partner 
‘whom he can aubdoe, and « happy marriage iv never pos 
ible without cquality. Sometimes, if he wants to prove 
hiroself powerful and strong, he looks for a partner who 
also seems to be strong, either because he prefers strength 
co beoruse he finds in her more of w challenge to prove his 
own strength. If his dimgreemment with his mother is very 
‘reat, his preparstion for Jove and marriage may be hin~ 
dered and even physial attraction to the other sex may 
be blocked, There are many degrees of this obstruction; 
where itis complete Se will exclude the other sex entirely 
and become perverted, 

‘We ere always better prepared if the marriage of our 
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parents has bees harmonious. Children gain their earliest 
impression of what marriage is Ike from the life of their 
parents; and it iz not astanishing that the greatest aurber 
of failures in life are among the children of broken mar- 
‘ages and unhappy family life, If the parents are not 
able themselves to eoSperate, it willbe impossible for 
them to teach coiperation to their children, We can often 
Dest comider the fitness of an individual for marriage by 
{earning whether he was trained in the right kind of fam- 
ily life and by observing hit attitude towards his parents, 
smers and brothers. The important factor is where he 
gnined his preparation for Jove and marriage. We must 
‘be careful on this point, however. We know that « man 
in noc determined by his environment but by the estimate 
he makes of his environment. His estimate can be useful, 
11 is pomible that he had very unhappy experiences of 
amily hfe in his parents? bome but this may only stimuc 
late him to do better in his own family life. He may be 
striving to prepare himself well for marriage. We must 
never judge or exclude a human being because he has 
an unfortunate family life behind him. 

The worst preparation is when an individual is always 
looking for his own interest. If he has been trained in this 
‘way, he will be thicking all the whle what pleasure or 
ceaitement he can get out of life. He will always be de- 
counding freedom and reliefs, never considering how he 
‘an ease and ensich the life of his partner. This isa die 
astrous approach. I should compare him to a man who 
tries ta put a horse's collar on from the tail end. Teis not 
asin, bur itis a mistaken method. In preparing our sti- 
tude to love, therefore, me should not always be looking 
for mitigations and ways of avoiding rexponsbility. The 
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comradeship of love could not be firm if there were hesi- 
‘ation and doabt. CoBperation demands a decision for eter- 
sity; and we only regard those unions as real examples 
of love and real marriages in which 2 fixed and unalter- 
able decision has been takea. In this decision we include 
the decision ¢o have children, to educate them and train 
them in coBperation, and to make them, as far as we c2t, 
real fellow men, teal equal and responsble rezibers of 
the human race. A good marriage i the best means we 
have for bringing up the future generation of mankind; 
and marriage should always have this in view. Marriage 
is really a Gsk; it has its own rules and laws; we cannot 
select one part and evade the others without infringing 
the eternal law of this earth crust, coBperation. 

I {is imposnble to have the real intimate devotion of 
Jove if me limit our responsiblity to five years or regard 
the marriage 20 » tial period. If men or women contem 
plate such an escape, they do not collect all their powers 
for the task. In none of the terious end important tasks 
of life do we arrange such x * get-away.” We cannot love 
and be limited. All those very well-meaning and good- 
hearted people who are trying to find a relief for mar- 
‘age are on the wrong path. The reliefs they propose 
‘would damage and restrict the efforts of couples who 
were entering marriage; they would rake it easier for 
them to find a way out and to omit the work they should 
do in the task on which they have decided. I know that 
there are many dificultes in our socal Ife and that they 
hinder many people from solving the problem of love 
and marriage in the right way, even though they would 
Tike to solve it. It is not love and marriage, however, that 
1 want to sacrifices I want to sacrifice the difialtes of 
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‘our vocal Life. We know what characteristics are neocamry 
fara love partsership— to be Faithful and true and trust- 
worthy, not to be reserved, mot to be velf-eecking. . . . 
‘You can understand that if a person believes that unfiith- 
ulnem in all in the day’s work, he is not properly prepared 
for marriage. It ia aot even posible to carry varough & 
true comradeship if both partners have agreed to preserve 
their freedom. This ia not comradeship, In comradeship 
wwe ave not free in every direction. We have bound our- 
selves to our codperation. 

Let me give an example of how such 1 private ugrea- 
‘ent, not adapted to the sucess of the marriage or the 
wwelfare of mankind, can harve both the partners. 

remember a case where x divorced man and « drvotoed 
woman mauried. They were cultivated and intelligent 
people and hoped very much chat their new vesture in 
marriage would be bemer than the last. They did not 
know, bowever, how their first marriages had some to ruin 
they mere looking for a right way without having seen 
their lack of socal interest, They profemed themselves 
free-thinkers, and they wished to have an exry marriage 
in which they would never run the rik of being bored 
by each other, They proposed, therefore, that each of 
them should be perfecly free in every direction; they 
should do whatever they wanted to do, but they should 
‘trust each other enough to tell everything that happened. 
(On this poine the husband seemed to be more courageous, 
‘Whenever he came home be had many guy experiences 
to tell his wife and she seemed to enjoy them vastly and 
to be very proud of ber husband's muccesses. She was 
always intending to begin 2 firtation or a love-relation 
Jere but before she hed taba the fret step abe begun 
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to suffer from agoraphobia. She could no longer go out 

alone; her neurosis kept her to ber room; if she took 2, 
step beyond the door abe was 50 scared that she waa com- 
pelled to return. This agoraphobia was 2 protection against 
the decision she bad made; bat there was more to it than, 
this, At last, since she was unable to go out alone, her 
Inusband war compelled to stay by her side, You see how 
the logic of marriage broke through their decision. ‘Fhe 
>usband could ne longer be a free-thinker because he must 
remain with his wife. She henelf could make no use of 
hher freedom because she war afraid to go out alone. If 
this woman were cured, she would be forced to reach = 
better undentanding of marriage, and the busbusd, too, 
would have Co regard it as a coBperative task. 

Other misakes are made xt the very beginning of the 
rrusringe. A child who has been pampered at home often 
feels neglected in marriage. He has oot been trained to 
adapt himuaelf to social life. A pampered child may de- 
velop into a great tyrant in marriage; the other patter 
feels victimized, feels himself in a cage, and begins to 
frist. It in interesting to cbscrve what happens when twa 
pampered children marry each other. Each of them is 
aiming interest and atteotion and either can be sti 
fied. The next wep is to look for an expe; one partner 
begins « firtation with some ane else in the hope of gain 
ing roore attention. Some people are incapable of falling 
fn love with one person they must fall in love with wo 
st the same dime. They thos feel free; they om exape 
from one to the other, and never undertake the Fall re- 
sponctilitie of love. Both means neither. 

‘There are other people who invent a romantic, ideal 
‘or unattainable love; they cin dius unatiete in their feel- 
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jngs without the necesaty of approaching w partner in 
reality. A high ideal of love can also be used to exclude 
all possibilities, beause mo one will be found who on 
live up to it. Many men, and expecially many women, 
through mutakes in their development, have trained 
themselves to dislike and reject their sexual réle, They 
ave fundered their naturel functions and are physically 
‘not capable, without treatment, of accomplishing a suce 
cessful marriage. This is what 1 have called the Masculine 
Protest and itis very much provoked by the overvalua- 
tion of men in our present culture. If children are left 
in doubt of their sexwal rdle, they are very apt to feel 
insecure. So long as the masculine réle is taken to be the 
dominant réle, st is natural that they should feel, whether 
they ate boys or giels, that the masculine rile s enviable. 
‘They will doube there own sbilty to fulGll this réle, will 
coversiress the importance of being manly, and will try 
to avod bemg put to the test. This dissatisfaction with 
the semval réle is very frequent in our culture. We cin 
auspect it in all eases of frigeity in women and prychic 
Jimpotence in men. Te these cates there is a reustance to 
love and marrage and x resistance in the right place. It 
ia impossible to avoid these failures unless we truly have 
the feeling thar men and women are equal; and so long 
48 one half of the human race hes reason to be dissatis- 
fed with the poation accorded to it, we shall have a very 
(great obstacle to the success of marriage. The remedy here 
ia traning for equality; and we should never permit chit 
dren to remain arbaguos about their own future réle. 
T believe that the intimate devotion of lave and mar- 
siage is beat secured if there have not been semual rela- 
tions before the marriage. I have foured that secretly most 
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‘men do sot really lke it if their sweetheart is able to give 
herself before marriage. Sometimes they regard it an = 
‘ign of easy virtue and are shocked by it. Morcovery int 
thin state of our cular, if there are intimate relations 
before marriage the burden is heavier for the gil. It is 
also 2 great mistake if a marriage is contracted out of fear 
land not out of courage. We can understand that courage 
fone side of codperation and if men xnd women choose 
their partnera out of fear it is & sign that they do not 
‘wish for a real eoSperstion. This also holds good when 
they choose partners who are drunkards or very far below 
them in social statos or in education. They are afraid of 
Jove and marriage and wish to establub  situttion in 
‘which their partner will look wp to them, 

‘One of the ways in which socal interest can be trained 
is through friendship. We Seara in friendship to look 
with the eyes of another person, to Isten with hus cars 
and to feel with his heart. If a child is frustrated, if he 
is always watched and guarded, if he grows up slated, 
without comrades and friends, he does not develop this 
ality to identify himself with another perton. He always 
thinks Iuimself the most important being in the world 
and is always anzious to secure his own welfare. Tr 
in friendship is a preparation for marri ze, ames might 
‘be useful if they were regarded as 2 training in codpera- 
tion; but in children's gmes we find tos often competi- 
Gon and the desire to excel. It is very useful to establish 
situations in which two chuldren work together, study to- 
gether and learn together. I believe that we should not 
undervalue dancing. Dancing is 2 type of activity in which 

people have to accomplish a common tatk, nd I think 
is good for children to be trained in dancing. I do not 
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exuly mean the dancing we beve to-day, where we have 
‘morc of a show than of & common task. If, however, we 
had simple asd easy dances for children, it would be a 
great help for their development, 

‘Another problem which also helps to show us the prepa~ 
satan for marriage is the problem of occupation. To-day 
the solution of this problem is put before the solution of 
Jove and marriage. One partner, or both, must be oomupied 
‘so that they can eara thei living and support a family and 
we can understand that the right peeparation for marriage 
includes alo the right preparatioo for work, 

We can always find the degree of courage and the 
degree of capacity to codperste in the approach to the 
‘other sex. Every individual bas his characteristic approach, 
his characteristic gait and temperament in woning; and 
this is always congruoos with his style of Life. In this 
mative temperament we can see whether he says “ Yes ” 
to the future of mankind, is confident and coSperative; 
or is interested only ia his own person, suffers from stage 
fright, and tortures himself with the question, “ What 
sort of x show am I making? What do they think of me? ™ 
‘A man may be slow and qutiows in wooing, of rash and 
precipitate; in any case, his amative temperament fits in 
with his goal and his style of life, and is oaly one expres- 
sion of it. We cannot judge 4 man’s Stness for marriage 
entirely by his courtship; for there he tas a direct goal 
‘before him and in other ways he may be indecisive. Never 
theless we can gather from it sure indications of his per- 
somality. 

Ta cur own cultura! conditions (and only in these con 
isons) it i» generally expeced thas the man should be 
the fret to exprem attraction, that the man should make 
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the fire approach. So lang as this calture! demand exists, 
therefore, it in necessary to train boys i the masculine 
ititude—to take the initiative, not to hesitate or look 
for an exape. They can be trained, however, only if they 
feel themselves ta be a part of the whole socal life and 
accept ite advantages and dindvantages ws their own. Of 
course, gitls and women are also engaged in wootag, they 
also take the initiative; but in our prevailing cultural con- 
ditions, they feel obliged to be more reserved, and cheir 
‘wocing is expressed in their whole guit and person, ia the 
wy they drew, the way they look, speak and listen. A 
‘mac's upproach, therefore, may be called simpler and. 
shallower, a woman’s deeper and more complicated. 

‘We can now advance « step farther, The sexual attrac- 
tioa towards the other partner is necessary but it should 
always be molded along the Line of 2 desive for buman 
welfare. If the partners ae really interested in each other, 
there will never be the difficulty of sexual attraction 
coming to an end. This stop implies always 1 Jack of in 
‘crest; it tells us thatthe individual no longer feels equal, 
friendly and cobperative towards his partner, na longer 
‘wishes ta enrich the life of his partner. People may think, 
‘sometimes, that the interest continves but the attraction. 
hhas ceased. This is never true. Sometimes the mouth lies 
for the head does not understands but the functions of 
the body always speak the truth. If the functions are 
deficient, it follows that there is no true agreement be- 
tween these two people. They have lost interest in each 
other. One of them, at least, no longer wishes to solve 
the task of Love and marriage but is looking for an evz- 
son and escape. 

In one other way the sex drive in human beings is dif- 
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ferent from the sex drive among other beings. It is con- 
‘inuous. This is another way in which the welfare and con- 
finuance of mankied is guaranteed; it ix a way by which 
mankind can increase, become murverous, and secure ite 
‘welfare and survival by the greatness of its numbers. In 
other creatures life has taken other means to ensure this 
survival: in many, for example, we find the females pro- 
duce a very great number of eggs which never come to 
maturity. Many of them get lost or destroyed but the 
‘great number secures that some of them always survive. 
With mea, alto, one method of surviving it to have chile 
dren, We shall find, therefore, that in this problem of 
love and marringe those people who are mont spontane- 
ously interested in the welfare of mankind are the most 
Inkely to have children, and those who are not interested, 
‘consciously oF unconsooutly, in their fellow beings, refuse 
the burden of procreation. If they are always demanding 
and expecting, never ving, they do not like children. 
They sre interested in only theic own persons and they 
regard chuldren as a bother, a trouble, x nuisance; some- 
thing that wil prevent chem from keeping their interest 
in themselves. We can say, therefore, that for 2 full solu- 
‘of the problem of love and marriage a decision to 
have children is necessary. A good marriage is the best 
means we know for bringing up the future generation of 
mankind, and marriage should always have this in view. 

‘The solution of the prablem of love and marriage in 
four practeal and socal hfe is monogamy. Any one who 
starts the relation which demands such an intimate devo- 
tion, such an interest in another person, cannot shake the 
fundamental bass of this relation and search far an excape. 
‘We know that there is the possiblity that there will be = 
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break in the relation. Unfortunately we cannot alrays 
avoid it: but iis easiest to avoid if we are regarding mar- 
lage and love as 2 social task which coofronts us, a task 
‘which we are expected to solve. We shall then try every 
means to solve the problem. These breaks generally 
happen bectuse the partners are not collecting all their 
pawers: they are not ereating the marriage: they are only 
‘waiting ta receive something. If they face the problem in 
thie way, of course they will fail before i. It 5 a mistake 
to regard love and marriage a if they were 2 paradise; 
and it is a mistake, too, to regard marriage 2» if it were 
the end of a story, tis when two people are married that 
the pouibultien of their relaticaship begin; ic is during 
imartage that they are food with the real ta of fe 
and the teal opportunity to create for the sake of society. 
The other point of view, the point of view of marriage 
sa an end, a8 a final goal, very much too prominent in 
cour culture, We caa tee it, for example, in thouands of 
novels, in which we are left with a man and a woman, just 
anarried, and really at the begioning of their Life together. 
‘Yet the situation is often treated as if marriage itelf had 
solved everything satisfactorily: as if they were at the 
‘end of their tusk. Another point important to realize is 
that love by itselF does not settle everything. There ate 
all kinds of love, and it is better to rely upon work, in- 
terest, and coBperation to solve the problems of marriage. 
‘There is nothing at all miraculous in this whole re- 
lationship. The attitade of every individual towards mar- 
Tage is one of the expressions of his style of life: we 
‘an vnderstind it if we understand the whole individual, 
‘aot unless. It is coherent with al? bia efforts and aims. 
We thal] be sble to find out, therefore, why 20 many 
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people are always looking for a relief or exape. I an 
tell exactly how many people have this atutode: all the 
people wha remain pampered children, Ths is 2 danger- 
ous type in our soci Ife — these grown-up pampered 
children whose style of Tife fas been fixed in the fire 
four or five years of life and who always have the scheme 
of apperception: “ Can I get all 1 want? ” If they can't 
grt everything thac ehey want, they thunk Jife is purpose 
leas. What 5 the use of living,” they ask, * if 1 cannot 
have what I want? ” They become pessimistic: they con- 
ccivea death wh.” They make themselves sick and neu 
otic and out of their mistaken style of hife they construct 
4 philosophy. They fee! that cheir mistaken ideas are of 
‘unxque and tremendous importance: they feel that it ia 
1 piece of spite on the part of the universe af they have to 
repress their drives and emonons. They are trained in 
this way. Once they expenenced a favorable time in which 
they obtrmed everything they wanted, Some of chet, 
pethaps, stll feel that sf they cry Jong enough, sf they 
Protest enough, if they refuse cooperation, they wll ob- 
tain their own desires. They do not look to the echerence 
vf Ife but to their own personal interests, The result is 
they do not want to contribute, they always wish to 
have things easy, they want to be refused nothis 
therefore, marriage itself they wish to have on trial of 
return, they want companionate marriages, tral marriages, 
easier divorces: at the very begmning of marriage they 
demand freedom and a right to unfaithfulnen. Now if 
fone human being is really interested in another, he must 
bhave all the characteristics belonging to that interest; he 
must be true, a good friend he must feel rexporsible, he 
must make himself faithful and trustworthy. I believe 
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hat at the least x human being who bas not suscteded in 
accomplishing such u love life or such 2 marriage should 
understand thet on this paint bis life has been a mistake. 

Tt Is neceasary, tao, to be interested in the welfare of 
the childrens aad if a marriage is based upon different 
outlooks from the one I have supported, there are grest 
Aufbculties for the bringing up of children. If the parents 
quarrel and look on their marriage as a cif, if they do 
fot tee it as if its problems could be solved and the rela- 
tionship could be continued successfully, it ix not a very 
Favorable situation for helping the children to be sociable, 

‘Probably there are reasons why people shovld not live 
‘together; probably there are cases were it would be better 
that they should be apart. Who should decide the case? 
‘Are we going ta put it in the hands of people who them- 
selves are not rightly taught, who chemelves do not 
understand that marriage 1 @ task, who themselves are n= 
terested only in their own persoas? They would look at 
divorce in themme way as they look at marriage: “ What 
fan be got out of it? ” There are obviously not the people 
to decide, You will sce very often that people divorce 
and remarry again and again and always make the same 

intake. Then wha ought to decide? Perhaps we might 
imagine that iF something is wroog with & marriage, 
psychiatrist should decide whether or not it should be 
‘broken. There in diffculty there. I do not know whether 
it halda true of America, bur in Europe 1 have found 
thet prychiatriste for the most part think that personal 
welfare is the most important point. Generally, there- 
fore, if they are consulted in such a case, they recommend 
‘ eweetbeart or a lover and think that this might be the 
way to solve the problem. I am sure chat in time they 
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will change their mind and cease to give such advice. They 
an only propote such a solution if they have nat been 
rightly (rained in the whole coherence of the problem, 
the way it hangs together with the other taska of our life 
fon this earth; and it ix this coherence that I have been 
‘washing to offer for your coorideration. 

A similar mistake is made when people Lack upon mar- 
riage a1 2 solution for 2 personal problem. Here again 
T cannot speak of America, but | knaw that in Earope, 
16 2 boy or girl becomes neurotic, peychiatriste often ad- 
vite them to have sweethearts and to begin sex relations. 
‘They advise adults, also, in che same way. This is really 
making love and marnage into a mere patent medicne, 
and these individuals are bound to lose very greatly. The 
‘night solution of the problem of love and marriage belongs 
to the highest fulfilment of the whole personality. There 
4s no problem mare closely involved with happiness and x 
(rue and useful expremon in Ife, We cannot treat it as 8 
tne We cannot look on love and marnage as a remedy 
for a criminal career, for drunkenness or neurosis. A neu= 
otic needs to have the right treatment before he is ited. 
tor love and marnage, and if he enters them before he is 
apable of approaching them nightly, he is bound to run 
into new dangers and misfortunes. Marriage os too high 
an ideal and the solution of the task demands too much 
‘of our effort and creative activity for us to load it with 
such additional burdens. 

In other ways, also, marriage it entered into with inap- 
propriate aims. Some people marry for the sake of eco- 
nomic security; they marry because they pity some one; 
cor they marry to secure a servant. There is n0 place for 
such jokes in marriage. I have even known cases where 
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people have married to increase their difficulties. A young. 
‘man, perhaps, isin difficulties about his examinations or 
hia future carver, He fcels that be may very easily fail, 
and if he fails he wishes to be able to excuse himself. He 
takes on the addtional task of marnage, therefore, in 
order to have an alibi. 

Tam sure we should not try to deprecate or diminish 
‘this problem but to set it on a higher level. In all the re- 
Tiefs 1 have heard proposed, wis always the women really 
‘who bear the dnadvantage. There ix no question but that 
amen in oue culture already have an easier time. This 1s 2 
‘mistake in our common approach. It cannst be overcome 
bby w personal revolt. Especially in marriage mself a per- 
swnal revolt would disturb the soca! relationship and the 
interest of the partner. It can only be overcame by recog 
rising and changing the whole attmude of our culture, A 
pupil of mune, Professor Rasey of Detroit, made an ex- 
amination and found that forty-two per cent. of the grls 
she questioned would lke to have been boys, this means 
that they were duappointed with their own sex. Can at be 
cary to solve the problems of love and marrage while 
half of msnkiad 1s disappointed and discouraged, does not 
agree with rts position and objects to the greater freedom 
of the other half? Cast it be easy to salve them if women 
are always expecting o be slighted and believe themselves 
to be only sexual objects for men, or believe it ss natural 
for men to be polygamous and unfaithful? 

From all we have stid we ean draw a simple, obvious 
and helpful conclusion. Human beings ate acther polyg- 
amous nor monogamous. Tihe fact that we live on this 
planet, ia asiciation with human beings equal to oor- 
selves, and divided into two sexes, and the fact that we 
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‘mate solve the three problems of life which our creum- 
tances set ws in a safest way, will help ws to sce thatthe 
fullest and highest development of the individual in Sore 
and marriage can best be secured by monoguny, 
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